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THE  CHICAGO  DAILY  NEWS 

ANNOUNCES 

that  for  the  six  months’  ABC  period 
ending  March  31,  1956*,  the  daily 
average  circulation  was 

603,670 

an  increase  of  12,329  over  the 
March  31,  1955,  figures. 

☆ 

Saturday  average  circulation  was 

6  10,219 

an  increase  of  11,118  over  the 
March  31,  1955,  figures. 

☆ 

We  are  proud  to  say  that  these  figures  are  the  highest  in  Daily  News 
history,  and  we  want  to  thank  our  readers  and  advertisers  who  by 
their  confidence  in  the  Daily  News  have  made  it  Chicago's  grow¬ 
ing  newspaper. 


*Circulaiion  figures  as  filed  with  Audit  Bureau  of  Cir* 
culations,  subject  to  audit. 


The  '‘SCOTT'’  Automatic  Paster 

Since  our  last  paster  advertisement  publishers  who  have  seen  the  SCOTT 
PASTER  in  operation  have  placed  orders  for  fourteen  more,  making  a 
total  of  42,  of  which  12  are  now  in  operation. 


hott  reel 


with'^ 


Hi-Speed  PASTER 


Claims  and  description  mean  nothing — performance  is  what  counts. 


WALTER  SCOTT  &  CO.,  INC. 

PLAINFIELD.  NEW  JERSEY 


■ 


dollars  invested  in  Baltimore 
industry  expansion  during  the 
first  four  months  of  1956! 

Month  after  month,  Baltimore  industry  continues  to  set  new  records  for 
plant  expansion.  Through  April  of  this  year,  15  new  industries  have  located  in 
Baltimore  and  63  major  expansions  have  occurred.  The  total  money  invested  in 
this  unprecedented  growth  is  a  whopping  $251,590,000. 

Such  expansion  obviously  makes  Baltimore  an  increasingly  flourishing  con¬ 
sumer  market — and  underlines  the  value  and  importance  to  you  of  the  Sunpapers. 
For  each  of  the  past  16  months,  our  daily  and  Sunday  circulation  figures  have 
gone  up — and  up — and  up.  Our  advertising  leadership  has  kept  pace.  We  invite 
you  to  grow  along  with  Baltimore  and  the  Sunpapers. 


The  SUNPAPERS 


MORNING 
EVENING 
UNDAY 


'  \ 

Combined  daily  circulation  400,553  .  •  .  Sunday  316,068 


National  Raprasantativas:  Crasmar  &  Woodward,  Inc.,  Now  York,  tan 
'  Francisco  and  Los  Angalos;  Scolaro,  Maakar  &  Scott,  Chicago  and  Datroit. 
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55  371,230 

—  1956  - 

397, a36 

ONLY  THE  LONG  ISLAND  PRESS, 
LONG  ISLAND  STAR-JOURNAL 
AND  STATEN  ISLAND  ADVANCE 

KEEP  PACE  WITH  THE 
FANTASTIC  GROWTH  OF 
THE  NEW  YORK  MARKET! 

No  other  New  York  City  doily  newspaper  con 
show  a  consistent  growth  to  match  this  year-by¬ 
year  record! 

With  397,436  circulation  (mostly  home-delivered) 
concentrated  in  the  most  desirable  areas  of  New 
York  City,  Nassau  and  Suffolk  counties,  the  com¬ 
bined  rate  for  these  3  Newhouse  N.  Y.  C.  news¬ 
papers  is  only  $1.12  per  line.  This  is  a  low  milline 
rate  of  $2.82  to  reach  New  York's  prime  market! 

Let  us  tell  you  morel ' 

LONG  ISLAND  DAILY  PRESS 

261,895 

LONG  ISLAND  STAR-JOURNAL 

90,705 

STATEN  ISLAND  ADVANCE 

44,836 

ABC  Publitlwr't  Stalanrantt— 1  tt  Quarter  1956  Subiact  le  Audit 

NEWHOUSE  NEWSPAPERS 
NATIONAL  ADVERTISING  OFFICE 
LONG  ISLAND  CITY  1,  N.  Y. 
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Wanted — 500  Alumni 

To  THE  Editor:  Five  hun 
died  former  students  of  Colum 
bia  University’s  School  of  Jour 
nalism  are  “missing”  from  a 
“who’s  who”  type  of  directory 
the  School  plans  to  publish  this 
Summer.  It  will  give  the 
alumni  the  current  address  of 
their  former  classmates. 

If  you  are  a  former  student 
of  the  School,  Dean  Carl  W. 
Ackerman  urges  you  to  write 
to  him  to  let  your  former  class¬ 
mates  know  where  you  are 
and  what  you  are  doing.  This 
is  the  first  directory  published 
in  17  years. 

Since  its  founding  in  1912, 
3,115  men  and  women  have  at¬ 
tended  the  School.  Cards  have 
been  sent  to  all  former  stu¬ 
dents  with  known  addresses. 
About  2,500  have  replied  and 
returns  are  still  coming  in. 

But  the  500  “missing”  alumni 
are  the  big  problem. 

Oliver  S.  Gramling 
President,  Alumni  Association, 
Columbia  School  of  Journalism. 


ficiency  is  the  same  for 
spot  as  for  five  spots  became 
although  five  spots  cost  five 
times  as  much  as  one  spot,  they 
deliver  five  times  as  many  com¬ 
mercial  impressions  per  home 
or  per  view — i.e.  gross  home  or 
gross  viewer  impressions. 

Each  one  minute  commercial 
in  television  is  treated  like  an 
individual  supplement  ad  so 
that  just  as  the  same  “noter 
is  recorded  twice  as  part  of 
the  readership  for  two  different 
ads,  we,  too,  have  applied  the 
same  criterion  and  have 
counted  the  same  home  or 
viewer  twice  if  they  viewed  two 
“Famous  Film  Festival”  com¬ 
mercials. 

We  compared  a  spot  commer 
cial  with  full  pages  in  supple¬ 
ments  because  in  reality  each 
spot  is  “a  full  page  ad”  in  that 
it  dominates  the  televisioi 
screen  at  any  one  time. 

Bernard  Sapersteiv 
Marketing  &  Media, 
American  Broadcasting  Co. 
New  York,  N.  Y. 
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Media  Cost 


To  THE  Editor:  This  is  in  re¬ 
gard  to  your  editorial  “Noth¬ 
ing  But  Blue  Skies”  (March 
31)  which  questioned  the  valid¬ 
ity  of  our  comparison  of 
“Famous  Film  Festival”  with 
selected  Sunday  supplements. 

In  making  our  comparison  we 
were  more  than  generous  to  the 
supplements.  Rather  than  use 
the  Starch  “seen-associated”  or 
“read  most”  definition  of  ad 
readership,  we  used  Starch 
“noters”  in  which  print  media 
ads  attain  their  highest  reader- 
ship  scores. 

The  Cost  Per  Thousand  ef¬ 
ficiency  of  “Famous  Film  Festi¬ 
val”  was  based  on  the  number 
of  homes  or  viewers  during  the 
average  minute  as  shown  by 
Nielsen  data,  and  hence  indi¬ 
cated  the  home  or  viewer 
audience  to  the  average  minute 
commercial.  We  did  not  use  the 
Nielsen  Total  Audience  Rating 
based  on  homes  who  view  six 
minutes  or  more  of  the  pro¬ 
gram  which  would  have  given 
us  a  far  greater  number  of 
homes  and  viewers. 

The  Cost  Per  Thousand  ef- 
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All  the  old  tunes  will  he 
played.  If  you  enjoy  band  con¬ 
certs,  don’t  fail  to  miss  thi< 
event.  —  Clarksburg  (W.  Vi.) 
Exponent. 


Adlai  dug  down,  came  up 
with  a  dollar  bill  just  as  the| 
hate  was  passed. — Chicago  Sm 
Times, 


He  walked  like  a  caked  tige; 
around  and  around. — Los  An¬ 
geles  (Calif.)  Herald-Erprnf 


The  county  health  officei 
called  the  attention  of  the  state 
solicitor  to  the  fragrant  viola¬ 
tion  of  these  rules. — Louisnlh 
(Ky.)  Times. 


Our  Mayor  needs  your  co¬ 
operation.  This  is  an  emergen¬ 
cy.  Use  the  bus.  Save  yoni 
clutch  and  rear  end. — New  Bei- 
ford  (Mass.)  Standard-Timtt 


Vol.  89,  No.  21,  May  19,  1966.  Editor  &  Publisher,  the  Fourth 
published  every  Saturday  with  an  additional  issue — The  International  Year  ^ 
Number — in  February  by  the  Editor  &  Publisher  Co.,  Inc.  Editorial  and  w 
ness  offices  at  ^ite  1700,  1476  Broadway,  New  York  36,  N.  Y.  (Printed  • 
Scott  Printing  Co..  Jersey  City,  N.  J.)  Serand  class  mail  privileges  authonia 
at  New  York,  N.  Y.  under  the  act  of  March  8,  1879,  with  Titles  Patented  » 
Registered  and  (Contents  Copyrighted  1966  by  the  Editor  &  Publisher  Co.,  J*' 
Annual  subscribtion  $6.60  in  United  States  and  possessions,  and  in  CaniB- 
All  other  countries  $10.00. 
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Is  It  Corny  To  Talk 
Of  Honor? 


Chief  Justice  Marshall’s  famous  remark, 
“The  power  to  tax  is  the  power  to  destroy,” 
makes  it  clear  that  in  the  exercise  of  its 
taxing  authority  Government  must  watch 
its  morals,  as  well  as  its  revenues,  for 
excessive  use  of  the  power  to  tax  can  be 
as  evil  and  immoral  as  excessive  use  of 
any  other  force. 

We  believe  continuation  of  the  Federal 
admission  tax  on  motion  picture  theatres 
is  an  excessive  use  of  the  Government’s 
taxing  authority,  and  is,  therefore,  evil 
and  immoral. 

The  record  gives  grim  proof  of  our 
contention. 

Of  the  country’s  19,200  theatres,  10,200 
pay  an  admission  tax  of  10  percent  on  all 
admissions  over  50  cents.  Records  show 
that  about  half  of  these  theatres  are  in  the 
red,  half  near  the  break-even  point. 
Indeed,  on  a  consolidated  basis,  the  coun¬ 
try’s  movie  theatres  suffered  an  operating 
loss  of  more  than  $8,000,000  in  the  six 
months  from  last  October  to  March  31. 

Yet,  as  if  to  prove  that  “the  power  to  tax 
is  the  power  to  destroy,”  these  theatres 
were  forced  to  pay  an  admission  tax  last 
year  amounting  to  $80-millions. 

Grotesque  as  this  situation  is,  it  is  made 


even  more  indefensible  by  the  probability 
that  our  Government  will  wind  up  its 
fiscal  year  June  30  with  a  sizeable  surplus 
— as  much  as  $4-billions,  some  Washing¬ 
ton  dispatches  say. 

The  Federal  admission  tax  was  first 
adopted  during  World  War  I  as  a  war 
measure.  Continued  at  varying  rates  after 
that  conflict,  the  tax  was  set  at  20  percent 
in  World  War  II,  but  with  this  stipula¬ 
tion  clearly  set  forth  in  the  resolution  of 
enactment :  “. . .  ending  on  the  first  day  of 
the  first  month  after  the  date  of  the  termi¬ 
nation  of  hostilities.” 

As  hostilities  were  officially  terminated  at 
noon,  December  31,  1946,  continuation  of 
the  admission  tax  has  clearly  been  a  viola¬ 
tion  of  the  Government’s  commitment. 
Furthermore,  since  continuation  of  the 
tax  would  obviously  imperil  the  existence 
of  a  great  industiy,  and  its  repeal  now 
would  neither  contribute  to  inflation  nor 
throw  the  budget  out  of  balance,  our  Gov¬ 
ernment  would  seem  to  be  morally  bound 
to  remove  this  tax  at  this  session  of 
Congress. 

Maybe  we’re  old-fashioned,  but  we  think 
there  is  still  such  a  thing  as  honor,  and 
that  it  should  dictate  the  conduct  of  Gov¬ 
ernment  as  well  as  the  conduct  of  men. 
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1501  Broadway,  New  York  36,  N.  Y. 
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C  uba’s  biggest  story  of  the  year — the  April  29  attack  by 
armed  citizens  on  the  Matanzas  army  post — broke  on  a  Sunday, 
when  newspapermen,  by  law,  are  prohibited  from  working  and 
there  are  no  news  broadcasts.  (Sunday  papers,  prepared  early 
Saturday  night,  are  distributed  Sunday  morning.)  Because  Sun- 
day  is  a  no-work  day,  few  papers  publish  Monday  and  thm 
the  big  dailies  had  to  wait  until  Tuesday  to  carry  the  revolu- 
tionary  news  .  .  •  Arthur  Gelb,  New  York  Times  reporter,  and 
his  wife  helped  Dr.  Salvatore  R.  Cutolo  with  his  book,  “Bellevue 
Is  My  Home,”  published  May  7  by  Doubleday  and  Co.  ... 
“Your  Highways,”  a  free  safety  column  by  Jay  Scott  of  the 
Benjamin  Sonnenberg  public  relations  firm,  is  said  to  be  used 
by  approximately  1,200  newspapers  and  magazines  .  .  .  “How 
to  Get  Your  Name  in  the  Paper”  is  the  title  of  an  18-page  bulle¬ 
tin  by  Benn  Hall,  president  of  Benn  Hall  Associates  (47  E.  61, 
NYC,  $1).  “Your  Job  As  Publicity  Chairman”  is  the  title  of  a 
25-page  booklet  to  help  with  Easter  Seal  campaigns,  issued  bv 
the  National  Society  for  Crippled  Children  and  Adults,  Inc.  (11 
South  La  Salle  St.,  Chicago). 

— Art  Ryon,  Los  Angeles  Times  columnist,  reports:  *'For  ilit 
first  time  since  it  was  opened  in  1919,  the  pressroom  for  ikt 
boys  who  cover  the  Harbor  now  has  a  female.  She  is  Mrs.  Mir« 
Niswander  of  the  Long  Beach  Press-Telegram.  Did  they  take  don 
all  the  racy  girlie  pictures  the  walls  have  accumulated  over  ih 
years?  Don't  be  silly.  They  just  cut  up  a  musclemen's  magatiK 
and  pasted  the  photos  around  her  desk."  ...  Henry  Minott 
UP's  New  England  news  editor  in  Boston  lists  the  20  most  eotB- 
monly  misspelled  words  in  wire  copy:  Inoculate,  weird,  nneoii- 
trollable,  changeable,  gauge,  naphtha,  rehearse,  accommodalt. 
sizable,  discernible,  permissible,  paraphernalia,  Averell  (Harri- 
man),  judgment,  dietitian,  preventive,  embarrass,  indispcnublt, 
harassment — harassing,  ain't  they? 
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.  .  .  The  Los  Angeles  Herald-Express'  “Wise  William  says; 
“The  intelligent  editor  never  forgets  there’s  a  floor  to  throw 
things  on.”  .  .  .  And  the  Los  Angeles  Mirror-Daily  News’  Rae 
Hansen  calls  her  column  “Rae-Views.”  .  .  .  Maxwell  Stiles 
calls  his  pillar,  “Styles  in  Sports.”  .  .  .  Two  members  of  the 
Illinois  Legislative  Correspondents  Association  suffered  mishaps 
at  the  annual  outing  at  Gov.  William  G.  Stratton’s  farm.  Tom 
Littlewood,  Chicago  Sun-Times  political  writer,  fell  from  the 
top  deck  of  the  governor’s  houseboat  into  the  20-feet-deep 
Sangamon  River  while  attempting  to  pole  the  craft  from  i 
sandbar  and  George  Thiem,  Chicago  Daily  News  farm  editor 
fell  from  a  horse.  (I’m  coddling  two  fractured  fingers  froma 
horseback  accident  and  dare  not  risk  the  rigors  of  the  upcorainj 
outing  of  the  Newspaper  Reporters  Association  of  New  York 
City).  .  .  .  Claude  Shafer,  80,  who  retired  in  January  and 
went  to  Florida  for  a  rest  after  55  years  as  a  Cincinnati  Tima- 
Star  cartoonist,  has  returned  home  with  a  bulging  portfolio  oi 
editorial  cartoons  to  be  printed  occasionally — “just  to  keep 
my  fingers  busy,”  he  explained. 


— Unedited  note  from  a  country  correspondent  to  Wallatt 
Morgan,  northwest  editor,  Duluth  (Minn.)  Herald  and  Yem 
Tribune'.  “Will  you  please  try  and  put  this  write  ups  all  in  ui 
please  do  not  leave  the  nite  of  the  meetings  out.  This  momiil 
the  Luther  League  May  Basket  party  at  the  Trinity,  is  tonite. 
and  it  didnt  say  when  it  was  to  be.  and  I  was  called  on  it  th 
first  thing  this  morning.  Because  they  planned  on  having  a  k>f< 
crowd,  and  those  who  were  not  in  church  Sunday,  didnt  kno< 
they  planned  it  for  tonite.  but  was  about  the  only  nite  they  cosU 
get  it  in.  The  teachers  dinner  was  to  be  at  Central  high,  bat  il 
the  last  minute  had  to  be  changed,  on  the  account  of  somethin 
else.  So  please  get  that  in.  for  I  sent  it  as  soon  as  I  got  it.  1h 
ladies  in  charge  of  it  is  from  Blank,  except  Mrs.  Tom  Jobs, 
who  is  from  Oakton.  and  Mrs.  Smith,  is  the  Principal  here,  h 
hope  you  give  them  a  nice  write  up." 
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International  News  Service  welcomes 
the  Greensboro,  North  Carolina,  Daily  News  &  Record 


These  distinguished  newspapers,  serving  the  rich  Greensboro 
market,  are  the  latest  additions  to  the  fast-growing  client  list  of 
International  News  Service. 

In  North  Carolina,  as  all  over  the  world,  editors  who  subscribe 
to  INS  are  getting  more  for  their  news  dollars  in  a  variety  of 
important  respects. 
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The  greater  scope  of  INS  service  today  brings  client  editors 
a  wealth  of  distinctive,  enterprising  material  in  each  day's  news 
and  news-feature  report  —"extra  dividends"  of  front-page 
quality  that  are  furnished  at  no  extra  charge. 


:  INTERNATIONAL  NEWS  SERVICE 

235  East  45th  Street  •  New  York  17,  N.  Y. 
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Ad  Plan  to  Sell  Farm  Surplus 

A  N  advertising  agency  executive  has  proposed  a  program  that 
^  would  solve  the  nation’s  farm  surplus  problem  but  we  are  not 
optimistic  about  its  acceptance  in  official  Washington. 

It  is  just  too  easy  and  simple. 

Everyone  on  Capitol  Hill  seems  to  think  in  terms  of  paying 
farmers  to  stop  producing,  according  to  John  S.  Williams,  senior 
vicepresident  of  Cunningham  &  Walsh,  creator  of  the  surplus  dis¬ 
posal  plan.  No  one  seems  to  have  given  any  thought,  up  until  now, 
to  selling  and  merchandising  the  product  we  are  already  producing. 

In  1942  and  1943,  Editor  &  Publisher  urged  repeatedly  that  the 
U.  S.  government  u.se  an  extensive  campaign  of  advertising  in  all 
media  for  many  purposes— sale  of  War  Bonds,  recruiting,  rationing 
instructions,  etc.  It  fell  mostly  on  deaf  ears.  Government  officials 
decided  that  they  could  do  the  job  with  donated  free  space  and  time. 
This  was  given  unstintingly,  and  it  worked  as  well  as  could  be  ex¬ 
pected  without  proper  timing  and  coordination.  However,  government 
leaders  had  and  still  have  the  idea  that  it  is  alright  to  use  advertising 
if  it  is  offered  free  but  there  is  something  immoral  about  paying  for  it. 

How  do  we  know  advertising  could  unload  the  farm  surplus  and 
prevent  a  further  buildup  of  such  surplus?  There  have  been  some 
relatively  small  but  successful  experiments  in  this  direction. 

In  1951  a  dairy  produc'ers  association  in  Klamath  Falls,  Ore., 
used  advertising  to  promote  the  consumption  of  milk  in  that  area. 
There  was  a  12.3%  increase  for  1952.  A  similar  campaign  in  Con¬ 
necticut  also  paid  off. 

There  may  have  been  other  pioneering  efforts  even  before  that, 
but  E&P  records  show  that  in  1952  and  1953  these  campaigns 
spread  into  other  areas  and  were  similarly  successful. 

The  same  thing  can  be  accomplished  nationally  and  inter¬ 
nationally  to  move  the  accumulation  of  corn,  wheat,  butter,  etc.,  that 
is  costing  the  U,  S.  taxpayers  more  than  a  million  dollars  a  day. 
And  the  right  kind  of  an  advertising  program  would  continue  to  see 
that  we  don’t  get  ourselves  into  such  a  fix  again. 

The  investment  to  do  this  would  be  a  drop  in  the  bucket  com¬ 
pared  to  the  billions  of  dollars  we  are  spending  now  unsuccessfully 
on  the  problem. 

Will  we  do  it?  It  is  doubtful.  There  doesn’t  seem  to  be.  anv- 
ono  in  Washington  with  courage  enough  to  adopt  the  almost  novel 
proposal  that  we  try  to  consume  and  /or  sell  what  we  produce  rather 
than  pay  people  not  to  produce. 


Readership  by  Youth 

1%/f EMBERS  of  the  National  Newspaper  Promotion  Association 
are  to  be  commended  for  their  wise  and  timely  efforts  to  in¬ 
crease  newspaper  readership  at  the  youth  level.  Their  own  eflForts 
should  prove  helpful,  but  their  proposed  joint  activity  with  commit¬ 
tees  of  the  American  Society  of  Newspaper  Editors  and  the  Inter¬ 
national  Circulation  Managers  Association  is  a  much-needed  coopera¬ 
tive  effort. 

Our  newspapers  will  expand  and  develop,  or  shrivel  and  die,  de¬ 
pending  on  what  future  generations  think  of  them  and  how  widely 
they  use  them.  If  the  industry  permits  the  youth  of  today  and  to¬ 
morrow  to  reach  adulthood  without  becoming  newspaper  readers, 
without  having  learned  the  necessary  and  important  role  of  news¬ 
papers  in  our  government  and  our  economy,  then  it  will  have  made 
a  fatal  mistake. 
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and  to  tare  that  which  was  lost. 

Luke,  XIX;  16,  ; 

Editor  &  Publisher  i 

The  Oldest  Publishers'  and  Advertisers'  ' 

Newspaper  in  America 

With  which  has  been  merged:  The  Journelist  j 
established  March  22,  1884;  Newspaperdoir 
established  March,  1892;  The  Fourth  btste 
March  I,  1894;  Editor  &  Publisher,  Decemfcs' 

7,  1901;  Advertising,  February  I,  1925. 
Chairman  of  the  Board 
James  Wright  Brown  ' 

President  and  Editor  I 

Robert  U.  Brown  I 

Publisher  and  Treasurer 
Charles  T.  Stuart 
General  Manager 
James  W.  Brown,  Jr. 

Executive  Editor,  Jerome  H.  Walker;  Faaturts 
James  L.  Collings,  Ray  Erwin.  Erwin  Knoll 
Advertising  News,  Robert  B.  McIntyre;  Mit- 
keting  and  Research  Manager,  Courtland  C. 
Smith;  Librarian,  Janet  Haslett. 

Assistant  Treasurer,  Arline  Demar;  Advertis- 
I  Ing  Manager,  Leach  Laney;  Advertising  Pro- 

I  ductlon  Manager,  Bernadette  Borries;  Promo¬ 

tion  Manager,  George  Wilt;  Circulatloi 
Director,  George  S.  McBride;  CircuUhoi 
Manager,  George  H.  Strate;  Classified  M- 
vertlsing  Manager,  Evelyn  Z.  Kolojay. 
General  Offices — Times  Tower,  Times  Squon 
New  York  36.  N.  Y.— BRyant  9-3052. 

BUREAUS 

Washington:  James  J.  Butler,  Manager,  P*. 

National  Press  Bldg.  ME  8-0823. 

Chicago:  George  A.  Brandenburg,  Mid-Wsr 
Editor;  Harry  B.  Mullinix,  Western  Adverts 
ing  Manager;  Grant  Biddle,  Advertisin: 
Representative,  360  North  Michigan  Ave 
State  2-4898. 

Detroit;  George  W.  Parker,  Corresponder* 
628  Free  Press  Building.  Woodward 
6085. 

Philadelphia:  Joseph  W.  DragonettI,  Co-’^ 
spondent,  1046  Commercial  Trust  Bldg.,  I5t 
and  Market  Sts.  Rit  6-4582. 

San  Francisco:  Campbell  Watson.  Pacific  CoW 
Editor:  Duncan  A.  Scott,  Pacific  Coast  A: 
vertising  Representative,  Suite  2,  Penthowe 
Mills  Bldg.  Garfield  1-7950. 

Los  Angeles:  Frederic  C.  Coonradt,  Cof» 
spondent,  School  of  Journalism,  Universit 
of  Southern  California,  3518  University  Art- 
Duncan  A.  Scott,  Pacific  Coast  Advertisii'i 
Representative,  2978  Wilshire  Blvd.  Os' 
kirk  8-4151. 

London,  England:  Allan  Delafons,  Manager,  H 
Dorchester  Court,  Muswell  Hill,  Londor 
N.  10;  Bethami  Probst,  Correspondent, 
Gledhow  Gardens.  London  SW  5. 

Paris,  France:  G.  Langelaan,  Correspond*'’' 
48  Avenue  de  Paris,  Vincennes  (Seine) 
Charter  Member  Audit  Bureau  of  Circulatioiis 
Member  Associated  Business  Pubiications.  • 
mo.  averaKe  net  paid  December  31,  1965  — 
19.765.  AveraKe  renewal  for  7  years  77.68%- 
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^lt\  Reader Guide 


i  EYES  OF  Y’OUTH— It’s  the  Forward 
;  Look  for  circulators  and  promotion  men, 
i  too,  have  cut  out  a  job  for  themselves 
'  to  attract  younp  readers  to  newspapers. 

IPaRes  9-11. 
*  e  * 

ANY  NEWS? — A  press  association’s 
reporters  must  know  how  to  Rather 
more  than  yes  and  no  answers,  savs 
UP’s  Frank  Bartholomew.  PaRe  13. 


AGENCY  FEES  —  Noting  “marked 
chanRes”  in  the  relationship  between 
advertiser  and  ad  aRency,  the  .Asso¬ 
ciation  of  National  Advertisers  launched 
a  study  of  aRency  compensation  meth¬ 
ods.  PaRe  17. 


DATE  A  DAY — Cincinnati  Post  news- 
eal  (23,  sinRle,  attractive)  heads  for 
Montana  where  men  are  men  but  most¬ 
ly  bachelors.  PaRe  40. 


NEW  ROUTINE  —  .An  Oklahoma 
newspaper  publisher  finds  operations 
near  normal  six  months  after  140  union 
printers  left  the  composinR  room. 

PaRe  44. 

♦  ♦  « 

WHAT’S  A  TABLOID?— Not  neces¬ 
sarily  lurid  and  sensational;  nor  dull 
and  uninterestinR  .  .  .  Chicago  version. 

PaRe  52. 

*  «  « 

PROMOTION  ON  TV— Of  24  news¬ 
papers  surveyed,  15  reported  using 
television  as  a  promotion  medium — 
.some  to  the  tune  of  $3,000  a  week 
in  space-for-time  exchange.  Page  52. 


lens  LAWYER— The  man  who  led 
the  legal  fight  against  Canon  35  in  the 
Colorado  Supreme  Court  is  an  ex- 
*festler,  historian  of  the  West  and — 
naturally — an  amateur  photographer. 

Page  .It. 


COST  STUDY — Newspapers  are  not 
fewizing  enough  revenue  from  whole¬ 
sale  circulation  rates,  an  expert’s  analy¬ 
st*  suggests.  Page  58. 
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Q  and  A  Panel 


Question:  Advantages  in  Casting  Methods 

Vj^H.AT  are  the  advantages  of  shell-casting  as  compared  to  type- 
”  high  casting?  What  is  required  for  conversion  from  type-high 
to  shell-t)’pe  casting?  (From  a  daily  and  Sunday  newspaper  of 
around  7,000  circulation— Ed. ) 

Answers  from  E&P  Panel  Members 

Y  ^  Shell-casting  has  a  definite  advantage  over  type-high  casting 

which  is  proven  by  the  fact  that  over  90%  of  American  news¬ 
paper  publishers  are  now  using  the  former  method.  Shell-high  plates 
can  be  cast  considerably  faster  than  type-high  plates  and  do  not 
ri'quire  water  cooling  for  the  casting  box.  Shell-castings  are  handled 
more  easily  and  can  be  finished  in  less  time  and  with  lighter  equip¬ 
ment  than  type-high  casts.  Shell-high  flat  castings  need  not  be 
trimmed  in  column  width,  but  are  trimmed  close  to  the  outlines 
of  the  printing  surfaces.  Mortising,  in  particidar,  is  much  easier  on 
shell-castings  than  on  type-high  castings. 

Base  material  is  readily  available,  or  may  be  cast  and  may  be 
used  over  and  over  again.  Supplied  in  column  widths,  the  space  may 
be  justified  in  the  type  form  in  advance  of  receiving  the  cuts  in  the 
composing  room. 

Flat  shaving  facilities  should  be  available  for  best  results.  If 
such  facilities  are  not  available  considerable  time  is  spent  in  under¬ 
laying  the  cuts  to  bring  them  to  type  height. 

For  conversion  from  type-high  to  shell-casting,  shell-high  gauges 
must  be  obtained  from  the  manufacturer  of  the  flat  casting  box, 
specifying  the  allowance  for  shaving  the  plates. 

2  Type-high  is  superior  only  in  one  instance— where  work  up  is  a 

consideration,  as  in  flat  bed  printing. 

Shell  casts  are  easier  and  cpiicker  to  pour;  less  chilling  is  experi¬ 
enced,  especially  on  large  casts.  They  set  up  more  quickly  in  the  mold 
because  of  the  smaller  mass  of  metal  involved,  saving  time.  They 
are  easier  to  mortise  because  of  the  thinner  metal  involved. 

Since  the  mortise  does  not  become  part  of  the  lock-up  of  the 
form,  the  mortises  can  be  made  more  quickly,  and  need  not  be 
square.  The  type  inset  in  the  mortise  is  made  more  easily  and 
rapidly.  No  blocking  is  nccessarv  for  inside  mortises  during  the 
pouring  of  shell  casts. 

Shell  casts  need  not  be  scfuared  for  use  in  the  form.  They  can  be 
contour-cut.  Adjacent  tvpe  poses  no  problem  as  in  type-high.  Shell 
casts  are  easier  to  handle  for  all  concerned— from  stereotyper  to  comp 
-because  of  the  great  weight  saving. 

Shell  casts  involve  less  metal  and  metal  turnover,  saving  on 
both  inventory  and  dressing.  They  are  easily  re-positioned  in  the 
form.  A  change  of  location  does  not  mean  a  tear-up.  They  save 
work,  time  and  money  in  all  departments,  as  shown  in  the  above. 

The  only  conversion  necessary  in  any  Imx  I  have  ever  seen  is 
the  substitution  of  shell  part  gauges  (bars)  fo-  type  high.  In  fact, 
the  same  box  can  be  used  to  make  either  t\'pe  of  cast  at  any  time. 

It  should  be  understood  that  it  will  be  absolutely  necessary  to 
use  double-coated  sc-otch  tape  to  fasten  shell  casts  in  the  forms 
properly. 

^  1  would  suggest  that  the  incpiirer  obtain  .ANPA  Mechanical 

{Continued  on  page  56) 
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Some  readers  of  The  New  York  Times, 
believe  it  or  not,  take  only  a  cursory  glance  at 
the  front  page  each  morning.  Politicians, 
statesmen,  bankers,  college  professors  and 
suburban  housewives,  they  are  restless  readers 
until  the  sports  pages.  There  they  settle  down 
with  Arthur  Daley  for  a  relaxed  moment  in 
“Sports  of  The  Times.” 

“Sports  of  The  Times”  is  an  invitingly  quiet  and 
pleasant  corner  in  this  noisy  world  around  us. 

In  it  Arthur  Daley  plays  host  to  the  personalities 
who  make  the  sports  news.  Daley  is  a  quiet  and 
pleasant  sort  of  guy.  He  loves  sports  and  likes 
and  respects  its  people.  They  return  the 
compliment. 

The  result  is  a  daily  sports  column  spiced  with 
wit  and  salted  with  anecdote.  It  delights  men 
and  women  everywhere.  It  so  delighted  the 
gentlemen  who  give  out  the  Pulitzer  Prizes  that 
this  year  they  gave  Arthur  Daley  one.  The 
Pulitzer  is  the  highest  award  in  U.  S.  journalism. 

Arthur  Daley’s  fascination  with  sports  and  its 
people  started  when  he  was  a  kid.  He  used  to 
watch  the  Giants  and  the  Yankees  play  ball  from 
an  exclusive  bleacher  pressbox  — an  elevated 
railway  signal  tower.  At  Fordham  he  played 
baseball,  basketball,  football,  covered  sports  for 
the  Fordham  Ram. 

Since  1926,  when  he  joined  The  Times,  Arthur 
Daley  has  covered  some  30  different  sports.  He 
helps  turn  out  the  biggest  daily  sports  report 
any  U.  S.  newspaper  produces.  Full  of  sports  lore 
and  legend,  he  is  co-author  of  a  history  of  the 
Olympics,  author  of  “Times  at  Bat,”  an  informal 
history  of  baseball’s  first  half  century. 

In  sports  as  in  all  things  else  that  fill  and  make 
our  lives,  you  can  depend  on  Times  reporters, 
correspondents  and  editors  all  over  the  world  to 
keep  you  interestingly  informed.  They  work  as 
a  team  to  produce  each  day  a  newspaper  that  is 
lively  and  alert  and  a  pleasure  to  read.  They 
put  more  into  The  Times.  Readers  get  more  out 
of  The  Times.  So  do  advertisers. 

Sbe  JJork  Simes 

-ALL  THE  NEWS  THAT'S  FIT  TO  PRINT" 


Daley  Delight 
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Editor  &  Publisher 


Every  Saturday  Since  1884 


THE 


SPOT  NEWS 
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ADVERTISING  FIELDS 
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Mrs.  James  Burns,  wife  of  fhe 
London  (Ont.)  Free  Press  pro¬ 
motion  director,  and  Donald  H. 
Burum  of  the  Honolulu  Star- 
Bulletin. 


NNPA  Asks  3  Groups  Join 
In  Youth  Readership  Effort 

Resolution  Calls  on  Circulators 
And  Editors  to  Develop  Program 

Cleveland 

The  26th  convention  of  the  National  Newspaper  Promo¬ 
tion  Managers  Association  here  May  14-16  set  a  new  recwd 
for  attendance  with  more  than  200  members  and  guests. 

The  promotion  managers  discussed  all  phases  of  the  news¬ 
paper  promotion  problem,  including  circulation,  advertis¬ 
ing,  market  data,  editorial  news  and  features,  public  events 
and  how  to  appeal  to  teenagers. 

A  special  committee  h^ded  1957  convention  will  take 

ky  Clarence  Harding,  South  Orleans, 

lend  (Ind.)  Tribune,  presented 
55-page  report  called  “Teen  Youth  Reeulership: 

Beene”  covering  the  activities  rw,  .  j  rr  .  j  wj 
fTwhat  52  different  newspa-  Tested  Ideas 

ers  are  doing  to  encourage  Clarence  Harding,  public  re- 
Both  readership.  lations  director  of  the  South 

In  formal  resolution  at  the  (Ind.)  Tribune,  presented 

eing  session  Wednesday,  the  to  the  convention  of  the  NNPA 
^wciation  asked  for  a  three-  a  55-page  book,  “Teen  Scene,” 
wty  joint  effort  with  the  In-  a  report  on  what  newspapers 
timational  Circulation  Manag-  are  doing  to  encourage  the 
•rs  Association  and  the  Ameri-  readership  of  youth, 
can  Society  of  Newspaper  Edi-  The  report  was  written  by 
jilars  to  advance  readership  of  Les  Fleck  of  the  Elkhart 
j^Wfspapers  at  the  youth  level.  (Ind.)  Truth  and  George  Te- 
V  Ted  Barrett,  Dallae  (Tex.)  desco  of  the  Michigan  City 
[Mtrning  News,  was  elected  (Ind.)  News  and  Dispatch. 
ssident  to  succeed  Joseph  P.  “Lots  of  newspaper  people, 
nch,  Washington  (D.C.)  and  most  newspaper  organiza- 
fot  &  Times  Herald.  Ed  tions,”  said  Mr.  Harding,  “have 
Tmplin.  Lexington  (Ky.)  Her-  talked  about  the  problem  but 
tU-Leader,  was  elected  first  to  date  little  has  been  done 
[iMeepresident  and  Andrew  Her-  about  it. 

W,  Milwaukee  Sentinel,  was  “The  problem  of  building  an 
jltmed  second  vicepresident.  audience  of  future  readers  is 
Frank  A.  Knight,  Charles-  a  continuous  one,”  said  Mr. 

•«  (W.Va.)  Gazette,  continues  Harding.  “Furthermore,  as  our 
i  IS  secretary-treasurer.  population  increases,  as  it  is 

e-elected  to  the  board  of  doing  now,  the  problem  will 
ctors  were:  Bettie  Gibson,  increase  in  importance. 
sburgh  (Pa.)  Press;  Clif-  “It  makes  little  difference 
N  A.  Shaw,  Providence  how  many  youngsters  are  read- 
|Bl.)  Journal-Bulletin;  James  ing  newspapers  today  because 
Burns,  London  (Ont.)  Free  the  fact  that  they  are  reading 
«««;  Rudy  C.  Marcus,  River-  them  is  no  guarantee  that  they 
!  (Calif.)  Press;  and  Ed  will  be  reading  them  five  years 
[Ilanahan,  Denver  (Colo.)  from  now. 

St.  “Newspapers  must  do  some- 

^^lewly  elected  to  the  boar<l  thing  to  insure  their  audience 
Sre:  Earl  R.  Truax  Jr.,  St.  in  the  future.” 

*il  (Minn.)  Dispatch-Pioneer  Mr.  Harding’s  report  lists 
Os;  and  Howard  Wilcox,  150  tried,  tested  and  workable 
Hanapolia  (Ind.)  Star  and  ideas  that  newspapers  can  use. 
rs.  More  than  50  papers  contrib- 
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Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  F.  Newman 
ef  the  Battle  Creek  (Mich.)  En¬ 
quirer  &  News. 

uted  the  ideas.  Some  of  the 
ideas  are  elaborate;  others  are 
simple.  All  have  helped  in¬ 
crease  youth  interest. 

Editorial  SessUm : 

*  Shooting  Too  Low' 

Ted  H.  Barrett  of  the  Dallas 
(Tex.)  Morning  News  was 
chairman  of  the  session  on  edi¬ 
torial  news  and  feature  promo¬ 
tion. 

N.  R.  Howard,  editor  of  the 
Cleveland  News,  said  newspa¬ 
pers  should  work  continuously 
to  find  and  to  publish  more  and 
more  “adult”  thing^s  their  read¬ 
ers  are  interested  in. 

He  said  that  editors,  if  they 


examined  the  printed  word  oc¬ 
casionally,  might  realize  they 
were  “shooting  too  low”  for 
their  readers.  He  referred  to 
newspaper  readers  as  “a  con¬ 
stantly  more  intelligent  peo¬ 
ple.” 

Speaking  of  promotion,  he 
said  that  after  years  of  observ¬ 
ing  it,  “the  sudden,  flashing, 
brillant”  piece  of  promotion 
now  was  rare.  He  added:  “It 
is  the  total  of  all  the  steady 
promotion  work  that  is  going 
on  at  one  time  that  causes 
people  to  say  that  yours  is  a 
bright  newspaper.” 

Promotion  ideas  were  pre¬ 
sented  by  Walter  Hopkins, 
Worcester  (Mass.)  Telegram 
and  Gazette;  Lloyd  Price,  Dal¬ 
las  (Tex.)  Times  Herald; 
David  Henes,  Charlotte  (N.C.) 
Observer;  James  Bums,  London 
(Ont.)  Free  Press;  Les  Barn¬ 
hill,  Miami  (Fla.)  Herald,  and 
Clifford  Shaw,  Providence 
(R.I.)  Journal-Bulletin. 

Classified  Story: 

*  Dramatize  It!' 

In  a  classified  promotion  ses¬ 
sion  Robert  Wheeler,  classified 
manager  of  the  Akron  (Ohio) 
Beacon  Journal,  who  gave  the 
keynote  talk,  urged  the  asso¬ 
ciation  membership  to  drama¬ 
tize  the  stoi'y  of  want  ads. 

Using  colored  lettered  cards, 
he  asserted  that  a  “rotten 
job”  was  being  done  these  days 
in  the  promotion  of  classified. 
He  remarked:  “There  is  no 
planned  mass  sales  program. 
It’s  time  there  was. 

“Learn  about  the  want  ads. 
Dig  out  the  story  and  then 
dramatize  it,”  he  said.  “Some 
people  never  use  the  want  ads 
in  the  newspaper.  Find  out 
why.  Our  advertising  lacks 
sales  punch.” 

Circulation  Panel: 

Need  for  Material 

The  vast  majority  of  the  pro¬ 
motion  men  revealed  they  use 
both  radio  and  television  to  pro¬ 
mote  newspaper  circulation.  In 
response  to  a  question  from  the 
floor,  two-thirds  of  those  pres¬ 
ent  at  the  session  said  they 
use  these  media  on  a  “trade” 
basis.  About  one-third  of  them 
said  their  use  is  on  a  cash  basis. 

About  10  of  the  promotion  di- 
{Continued  on  page  10) 
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Promotion 

{Corithiued  from  page  9) 


rectors  said  they  have  programs 
other  than  newscasts  or  spot 
announcements.  Some  of  them 
dramatize  their  carriers  on  the 
air,  others  feature  classified  ad 
takers,  some  use  “newspaper 
of  the  air”  technique  telling 
what’s  in  the  paper,  and  some 
feature  reporters  and  other 
newsmen. 

Many  of  the  promotion  men 
complained  that  syndicate  pro¬ 
motion  material  of  comics  and 
features  does  not  get  to  their 
desks  and  therefore  is  not  used. 
They  requested,  also,  that 
syndicates  provide  them  with 
more  material  they  can  use  on 
radio  or  TV. 

Presiding  over  the  panel  dis¬ 
cussion,  Earl  R.  Truax  Jr.,  St. 
Paul  Dispatch-Pioneer  Press 
warned  that  in  spite  of  the 
highest  national  total  circula¬ 
tion  in  history — over  56,000,000 
daily — newspapers  are  not 
keeping  pace  with  the  popula¬ 
tion  growth  of  recent  years. 

He  noted  there  was  a  2.1% 
increase  in  families  in  1955  but 
only  a  1.9%  increase  in  daily 
circulation  and  .5%  gain  in 
Sunday  circulation. 

“There  are  seven  million  new 
families  since  1950  that  we  have 
failed  to  add  to  our  newspaper 
circulation,”  Mr.  Truax  stated. 


.Mr.  Martineau  said  there  are 
deep  undercurrents  behind  all 
of  it  that  require  the  use  of 
the  psychologist,  sociologist, 
anthropologist  and  semanticist 
to  discover.  He  revealed  the 
Tribune  has  such  experts  on  its 
payroll  for  this  purpose. 

Most  of  the  large  advertising 
agencies  have  psychologists  on 
their  staff  and  are  doing  moti¬ 
vation  research,  he  said.  Sooner 
or  later  newspaper  promotion 
men  will  have  to  cope  with  it, 
he  said,  predicting  also  that  it 
will  come  into  wide  usage  for 
the  editorial  and  news  rooms. 

Highlighting  some  of  the 
studies  the  Tribune  has  done 
and  is  doing,  and  some  of  the 
things  it  hopes  to  find  out,  Mr. 
Martineau  said: 

Some  of  the  big  gasoline  man¬ 
ufacturers  asked  them  to  try  to 
NEXT  ORDER  OF  BUSINESS  is  discussed  by  Joseph  P.  Lynch,  left,  determine  the  motivating  fac¬ 
et  the  Washington  Post  and  Times-Herald,  and  Ted  H.  Barrett,  of  tors  in  the  purchase  of  gaso- 
the  Dallas  Morning  News,  at  annual  meeting  of  the  National  News-  ijng^  what  people  really  think 
paper  Promotion  Association  in  Cleveland.  ^bout  service  stations,  do  the 

various  symbols  and  colors 

Ad  Session:  More  confidence.  When  their  com-  mean  anything,  what  makes 

panies  announce  a  newspaper  people  buy  a  particular  gaso- 
seuing  on  main  schedule,  lethargy  too  often  line?  Among  other  things  they 

Newspapers  must  offset  the  sets  in.  We  do  so  little  to  show  discovered,  he  said,  was  that 
“glamour  and  fascination”  of  these  important  friends  of  ours  people  have  a  loyalty  to  a  brand 
television  by  doing  a  selling  what  newpapers  can  and  do  do  and  service  station  for  a  variety 
job  on  Main  Street,  Karl  T.  to  sell  products.”  of  reasons  at  home  which  are 

Finn,  advertising  director  of  Mr.  Finn  agreed  that  “all  not  duplicated  away  from  home, 
the  Cincinnati  Times-Star,  said  business  is  local,”  but  he  said  The  building  materials  indus- 
at  an  advertising  promotion  the  fact  was  often  overlooked  try  asked  the  Tribune  to  study 
ses.sion.  “that  we  can  do  some  valuable  the  problems  of  the  outlets  for 

Mr.  Finn,  who  is  president  of  selling  at  the  local  level.”  such  products — the  lumber  yard. 


Newspaper’s  Value 

Walter  Aronoff,  circulation 
director  of  the  Detroit  Times, 
was  prevented  from  attending 
the  meetings  by  the  tomadoes 
in  Michigan,  but  his  paper  was 
read  by  Mr.  Truax. 

Mr.  Aronoff  said  that  because 
of  the  high  cost  of  publishing 
readers  must  help  pay  the 
price.  Advertisers  cannot  carry 
the  burden  alone. 

“New  readers,”  he  said, 
“must  be  sold  on  the  high  value 
offered  in  a  daily  newspaper 
for  no  more  than  the  cost  of  a 
candy  bar! 

“There’s  news  value  in  the 
stories,  graphic  value  in  the 
pictures,  educational  value  in 
editorials  and  interpretive  com¬ 
ment  of  columnists  on  current 
events.  There’s  entertainment 
value,  too,  in  the  comics  and 
puzzles,  plus  savings  of  con¬ 
siderable  amounts  on  food, 
clothing,  and  other  necessities 
advertised  by  merchants.  Ac¬ 
tually,  it  doesn’t  COST  to  buy  a 
newspaper,  it  PAYS.  .  .  .  and 
maybe  that’s  the  message  news¬ 
papers  should  be  selling.” 

Mr.  Aronoff  said  most  news¬ 
papers  do  not  budget  enough  to 
advertise  themselves  to  the  pub¬ 
lic. 


the  National  Advertising  Ex-  etc.  He  said  they  found  very  ex¬ 
ecutives  Association,  gave  the  Market  Research  little  knowledge  of  merchandiv 

keynote  talk  of  that  meeting  /,  Papers^  Forte  ing  methods  because  they  had  by 

after  an  introduction  by  the  *  never  had  to  face  such  a  prob-  “te 

chairman,  Basil  P.  Caummisar  lem  before.  Thev  don’t  know  'bar 

of  the  Louisville  (Ky.)  Courier  ^  Vjf’  how  to  handle  customers.  The  »tbe 

Journal  and  Times.  improvement  m  the  answers  already  uncovered  by  P«oi 

The  .speaker  said  that  TV,  f  f  the  Tribune  haJe  brought  ove!  Sen 

“soon  to  be  both  glamorous  ‘  $100,000  additional  business  to  “1 

and  colorful,”  has  become  a  newspapers  aie  on  the  Ster 

strong  competitor  for  the  na-  ^  reshold  of  an  entirely  new  Surnlus 

tional  advertisers’  dollar  “and  technique-motivation  research  Ads  to  Sell  Surplus 

may  get  more  of  the  retailers’  »»?"agers  were  Studies  have  also  been  fm  - 

I  „  ,  ,  told  Tuesdav  morning.  fnl  and  illuminating  on  the  edi- 

dollar  ,t  we  are  not  on  guard.  C„Se™  ^Milwaukee  torial  aide,  Mr.  Martineau  »d.  ^ 

All  of  us  are  spending  time,  journal,  said  newspapers  are  in  The  editor  has  very  little  “feed-  . , 

money  and  energy  selling  our  ^  back”  from  his  audience,  he 

markets,  our  competitive  advan-  ^^^ket  information  because  noted,  and  is  inclined  to  do 

tages  or  our  products  to  Madi-  ^bey  alone  have  the  facilities,  things  in  the  same  old  way.  gi 

son  Avenue  and  Michigan  Ave-  manpower  and  close  knowledge  Modern  advertising  techni-  ^ 
nue  he  remarked.  “We  should  of  the  community.  ques  can  be  used  to  solve  T 

be  thinking  rnore  of  selling  our  of  it  is  now  being  stan-  America’s  biggest  p’.oblem— the 

own  close  friends  on  Mam  jardized  for  better  use— such  liquidation  of  farm  surpluses- 


the  paper,  he  said. 

Ads  to  Sell  Surplus 
Studies  have  also  been  fruit¬ 
ful  and  illuminating  on  the  edi- 


as  the  21  papers  conducting  the  according  to  John  S.  Williams,  | 


“This  is  what  I  have  in  mind:  brand  preference  study  at  a  cost  senior  vicepresident  of  Cunning- ’ 

— District  managers,  zone  sun-  nf  nvay  nnn  «  ham  *  Walsh  advertisin?"^, 


— District  managers,  zone  sup-  of  over  $250,000  a  year.  ham  &  Walsh  advertising ▼-^2) 

ervisors,  brokers  and  salesmen  »  .  agency. 

for  manufacturers  are  just  as  Motivation  Research  Both  political  parties  believe  ^ 

often  carried  away  by  the  fas-  Pierre  Martineau,  research  only  in  paying  farmers  to  stop  ^ 
cination  of  TV  as  are  our  edi-  director  of  the  Chicago  Tribune,  producing.  No  one  has  thought  ^ 
tors.  said  the  old  standard  research  about  trying  to  sell  the  product, 

“These  manufacturers’  repre-  descriptive,  has  exactness,  he  said.  1  |,Qjj 

sentatives  are  not  sure  TV  P^’ccision  and  is  projectable,  but  Mr.  Williams  proposed  that  J 
sells  their  merchandise  but  they  doesn  t  give  the  answer  to  the  government  establish  1 1 

are  thrilled  with  the  idea  of  a  ”’^1/  people  buy  things,  etc.  Farm  Surplus  Marketing  Com-  j  Sj 
TV  program.  As  a  result,  they  Noting  the  drift  toward  in-  mission,  which  would  select  ad- 1  wlb 
do  their  merchandising  and  sell-  formality  in  life  today,  toward  vertising  agencies  on  a  compot- 1  'har 

ing  job  with  enthusiasm  and  leisurely  living  and  the  suburbs,  itive  basis  to  do  a  selling  job-  ^ 

f  *tep 
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Forward  Look  in  Circulation: 
Home  Delivery,  Youth  Appeal 


sold  to  150  newspapers  through* 
out  the  country. 

Ivan  Veit,  Times  director  of 
promotion  and  research,  would 
not  tell  how  many  copies  his 
paper  was  selling  through  the 
machines.  He  said  the  idea  was 
still  experimental,  but  thought 
Alcra  a  toidal  depai-tments  is  Mr.  Sten-  it  had  interesting  applications. 

IlOVing  iiewbbiaiiub  a  TISIUII  Charles  Strehan,  circulation 

Ao  TV  V  ‘r'l/acoc  mirara’  rati  “Being  closest  to  the  public,  director  of  the  Mirror,  also  said 

AS  •  vjliloCo  OIlWjA  aJll  OlHlUttj  circulator,  we  feel,  is  in  a  use  of  the  machines  is  experi- 

Bv  Philip  N.  Schuyler  strategic  position  to  know  what  mental. 

^  ^  the  public  likes  and  dislikes,”  “They  are  useful  in  any  lo- 

f-  “Newstands-on-Wheels”  was  a  possibility  discussed  in  Mr.  Stenbuck  said.  “He  must  be  cality  now  devoid  of  retail  out- 
New  York  newspaper  offices  this  week  as  circulation  man-  able  to  contribute  suggestions  lets  or  newsstands”,  Mr.  Strehan 
looked  ahead  in  their  battle  to  build  sales.  "'[*1  constantly  help  im-  said.  ‘These  outlets  are  drying 

^  j  „  .1  .  _ .  „  •  1  .1  prove  the  product.  up.  On  Sundays,  in  particular, 

as  Good  Humor  takes  ice  cream  to  residential  ^  „„„  ’ 

For  efiective  results,  a  circu-  "lany  are  not  open,  ine  ma- 
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districts  and  places  where  people  gather,  so  specially-de-  himself  as  chines  have  possibilities,  but 

signed  trucks,  set  up  with  display  racks,  would  cruise  the  a  sales  manager— the  kind  of  P'es^nt  models  have  a  long  way 

metropolitan  area  to  give  more  readers  a  chance  to  buy  sales  manager  the  automotive  Jf®-” 

.  r- _ _  °  _  industry  has  produced.”  W-T  and  Sun  had  one 

NewsVend  at  LaGuardia  Air¬ 
port,  took  it  out,  and  is  now 
looking  around  for  a  place  to 


their  favorite  papers. 

The  return  to  the  days  of 
the  “wagon  boys”  was  consid- 


Parl  Three 


ered  most  applicable  to  the  Sun-  evening  meal.  Every  effort 
day  field.  In  these  days  it  is  must  be  made  to  get  these  men 
becoming  increasingly  difficult  to  be  more  efficient,  in  order 
to  find  stores  and  newsstands  that  they  can  cut  prices  to 
open  Sunday  afternoons.  readers,  observed  Mr.  Cameron. 

Los  Angeles  Plan  to  the  “Little  Merchant 


While  showing  increased  con¬ 
cern  over  their  people.  New 
York  circulators  are  also  evi¬ 
dencing  growing  interest  in  ma¬ 
chines.  This  brings  us  to  auto¬ 
mation  in  newspaper  vending. 


put  it.  The  LaGuardia  instal¬ 
lation  became  necessary  when  a 
stand  was  moved  closer  to 
where  passengers  board  planes. 
Mr.  Wallace  said  he  thought 


Automatic  Vending 

.........  elsewhere  "‘’thing  very  new  the  vending  machines  were  more 

Jack  M.  Stenbuck,  general  ‘  T  f?,  =1  wfiuL  ivnww  ^‘ther  about  automatic  vending  useful  for  morning  than  evening 

circulation  director  of  the  Abbie  Wallace,  HorW-  ^^ehines.  During  the  past  P«P®«-«- 

Hearst  Newspapers,  pointed  out  /  three  years  many  manufac-  't'he  News  has  imrcha.sed 

Smith,  Jonnial-Amei'ican  are  seven  New.sVends.  Presently 

employing  it  and  only  in  ^  j  answer  Not  all  three  are  back  at  the  News 

Brooklyn.  When  the  Brooklyn  the"^  models  offered  proved  ac-  two  are 

bogie  died,  the  VV-T  &  Sun  ceptable,  however.  Two  are  located  in  New  Jersey  and  two 

f  the  Memp/iis  (Tenn.)  Commer-  moved  swiftly  into  the  circula-  being  quite  extensively  tested  m  the  city. 

'  *  ' - '  -  ’ — ’  ’  tion  aiea.  ^  The  Journal-Amer-  ja  New  York.  They  are  “News-  For  the  Future 

lean  has  since  put  a  pilot  ex-  Vend”,  product  of  the  United  Taking  a  really  long  look  into 

periment  in  operation.  Sound  &  Signal  Co.,  Columbia,  the  future  while  at  the  same 

....ww  ...v--  „  In  a  matter  of  hours,  the  W-T  pa_^  and  the  other  produced  by  time  reaching  back  into  the 

clumics,  professional  men  and  "ired  most  of  the  Eagle  s  the  Automatic  News  Vending  past,  the  Times’  Ivan  Veit  made 

district  managers  and  super-  Corporation,  St.  Louis,  Mo.  a  significant  comment: 
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that  the  Los  Angeles  Examiner 
was  having  success  motoring 
papers  to  country  areas.  C,  W. 
Bevenger,  circulation  director  of 


aal-Ajrpeal,  covers  back  roads 
subscribers  of  his  Sunday  paper 
by  furnishing  gasoline  to  vol¬ 
unteer  farmers,  merchants,  me- 


others,  who  deliver  editions  to 


visors.  These  men  in  turn  knew 


The  Mirror  has  some  of  each.  “It  is  a  major  responsibility 


people  on  more  than  170  Farm  ,  *  i:  j  •  u  » 

Service  routes.  "I-t-  boys.  A  ^pbe  Times  and  the  Mirror  are  of  newspapers  to  look  to  the 

“It’s  not  cheap”,  said  Mr.  Brooklyn  editimi  was  prodimed  ^be  biggest  users  of  NewsVend  future  and  to  make  sure  that 

Stenbuck  of  the  Examiner’s  ven-  front  page.  The  jjj  their  circulation  areas.  Thev  (Continued  on  page  64) 

tore.  “But  it’s  an  idea  that  get  the  paper  for  3.8  cents  both  have  in  excess  of  100. 

might  work  in  New  York  sub-  ^  copy,  sell  it  for  5c.  The  10-  jaiiieg  the  city  have  at 
urban  areas.”  ®®"^  Saturday  special  costs  jgagt  one  or  more.  The  ma- 

Bamey  Cameron,  business  7.5c.  The  reader  pays  no  chines  cost  around  $200  each, 

manager  of  the  Herald  Tribune,  service  charge.  depending  on  the  number  or- 

felt  that  such  a  revival  might  There  are  now  more  than  dered  at  one  time.  Places  found 

run  up  against  the  tough  wall  1>000  carriers,  selling  40  to  80  effective  for  use  are  railroad 

of  the  teamsters’  union.  copies  each.  The  Brooklyn  edi-  stations,  particularly  on  com-  Circulating  newspapers  in 

Should  “Newsstands  -  on  -  lion’s  circulation  is  over  50,-  muter  lines;  bus  stops,  restau-  high  schools  would  provide  a 

Wheels”  be  only  an  idle  breeze  home  delivered,  Mr.  rants,  hospitals,  the  entrances  means  of  checking  the  reading 

fanning  fevered  circulators’  Wallace  reported.  to  manufacturing  plants  and  habits  of  teenage  future  sub¬ 

brows,  it  also  moves  the  weath-  Interdepartmental  Liaison  some  street  corners,  where  per-  scribers,  Morris  Shorr,  presi- 


School  Reading 
ICMA  Project 

Hamilton,  Ont. 


mitted. 


dent  of  the  International  Cir- 


(ivane.  N^  York  circulation  j^j._  Wallace  organized  and  ,  •  „  »  a  • 

Running-  ^“'^ard  (1)  moderated  a  series  of  seminars  “You’ve  got  to  sell  at  least  culation  Managers  Association, 

papers  into  more  homes;  ^be  benefit  of  the  Brooklyn  25  a  day  to  realize  a  profit  from  told  the  Canadian  Circulation 
i^er  IS  j  I2J  continued  product  improve-  borne  delivery  supervisors  and  these  machines”,  Mr.  Cameron  Managers’  Association  here 

ment,  plus  merchandising  of  the  district  managers  under  Cor-  fiffured.  May  7. 

product;  (3)  further  automation  ngjjug  h.  Garrett,  Brooklyn  The  New.sVend  can  hold  The  high  school  project  is  al- 
m  distribution;  and  (4)  a  gen-  manager.  up  to  50  papers  of  50  pages,  ready  in  the  planning  stage  by 

wsl  upgrading  of  the  circula-  “Those  who  get  our  news-  or  a  total  of  2,500  pages.  That  the  international  association 

papers  to  our  readers  should  means  only  about  eight  copies  and  will  be  more  fully  developed 

know  the  product  thoroughly”,  of  a  Sunday  Times  can  be  at  the  convention  in  June,  Mr. 

is  Mr.  Wallace’s  contention,  loaded  into  a  single  machine  Shorr  said. 

Sand  in  the  gears  of  home  Top  executives  and  writers  from  and  so  use  is  being  confined  to  The  details  are  being  worked 

delivery  is  the  premium  price  the  Scripps-Howard  paper  have  the  daily.  out  by  a  Juvenile  Reading  Ha- 

charged  by  independent  di.strib-  spoken  at  the  classes.  W.  W.  Kane,  sales  manager,  bits  committee  of  which  C.  K. 

ntors  to  lay  papers  on  door-  Another  advocate  of  close  liai-  United  Sound  &  Signal  Com-  Jefferson,  Des  Moines,  is  chair- 

*t«ps  before  breakfast  or  the  son  between  circulation  and  edi-  pany,  said  machines  have  been  man. 
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2  Scripps  Men 
On  Enquirer 
Voting  Trust 

Cincinnati 

Two  executives  of  Scripps- 
Howard  Newspapers  were  elec¬ 
ted  to  the  voting  trust  of  Cin¬ 
cinnati  Enquirer,  Inc,  this  week, 
in  recognition  of  the  stock  con¬ 
trol  acquired  by  E.  W.  Scripps 
Co. 

Jack  R.  Howard,  S-H  presi¬ 
dent,  and  Mark  Ferree,  execu¬ 
tive  vicepresident,  replace  Fred 
Barnes,  Enquirer  treasurer,  and 
Patrick  J.  Wadden,  a  mail  room 
foreman,  as  voting  trustees. 

Roger  H,  Ferger,  president 
and  publisher  of  the  Enquirer, 
said  employes  of  the  paper  still 
had  a  majority  of  three  among 
the  five  trustees.  Their  hold¬ 
overs  are  Mr.  Ferger,  Ollie  M. 
James,  chief  editorial  writer, 
and  Albert  J.  Otto,  day  compos¬ 
ing  room  foreman.  The  voting 
tinist  runs  until  August,  1957. 

In  U.S.  District  Court,  Judge 
John  H.  Druffel  granted  a  mo¬ 
tion  by  counsel  for  three  En¬ 
quirer  workers  to  dismiss  their 
suit  aimed  at  removing  Mr.  Fer¬ 
ger  as  a  trustee.  Jerome  Gold¬ 
man,  their  lawyer,  said  Richard 
J.  Boehmker,  Theodore  Faigle 
and  James  McCance,  all  from 
the  mechanical  department,  sold 
their  Enquirer  stock  and  no 
longer  had  direct  proprietary 
interest. 

Mr.  Goldman  added;  “Since 
the  Scripps-Howard  people  have 
acquired  majority  control  of 
the  Enquirer,  it  is  felt  by  the 
plaintiffs — ^was  felt  by  the 
plaintiffs — that  their  interven¬ 
tion  for  the  protection  of  them¬ 
selves  and  the  other  employes 
w'as  no  longer  necessary.” 

• 

Postal  Bill  Puts 
Burden  on  Ads 

Washington 

The  House  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  has  postponed  final 
action  until  May  2  on  a  bill  that 
would  increase  the  postage  rate 
by  120%  on  advertising  content 
and  31%  on  editorial  content  in 
newspapers  and  magazines  in 
second-class  mail. 

The  increases,  aggregating 
75%  above  present  rates,  would 
come  over  a  five-year  period. 

The  present  rate  is  1.95c  per 
pound  on  both  advertising  and 
news  content  in  first  and  second 
zones.  This  would  go  to  2.5 
cents  on  news,  4.3c  on  adver¬ 
tising. 


Martindell  Employs 
Ratliff  on  AIM  Staff 

James  H.  Ratliff,  former 
vicepresident  and  secretary  of 
the  board  of  Cincinnati  En¬ 
quirer,  Inc.,  has  been  appointed 
assistant  to  the  president  of 
the  American  Institute  of 
Management,  New  York,  and  of 
its  affiliate,  the  Southern  In¬ 
stitute  of  Management.  He  had 
been  political  columnist  of  the 
newspaper  for  14  years. 

Jackson  Martindell,  president 
of  the  Institute,  said  Mr.  Ratliff 
will  make  his  headquarters  at 
the  Institute’s  offices  in  New 
York. 

Riesel  Gives 
Press  Parley 

Victor  Riesel,  acid-blinded 
labor  columnist,  gave  a  press 
conference  Thursday.  Half  a 
hundred  newsmen,  TV  and  ra¬ 
dio  technicians  and  newsreel 
cameramen  jammed  the  small 
leception  room  at  St.  Clare’s 
Hospital  Annex  in  New  York 
City. 

In  a  statement  which  he  had 
typed — he  has  learned  the  touch 
system  —  the  Hall  Syndicate 
writer  branded  his  “personal 
misfortune”  an  arrogant  chal¬ 
lenge  to  the  decent  element  of 
the  community.  He  dedicated 
his  column  to  a  continuing 
battle  against  racketeers  in  the 
labor  movement  but  empha¬ 
sized  he  would  not  devote  it 
entirely  to  that  field  of  interest. 

Mr.  Riesel,  whose  eyes  were 
bandaged,  thanked  the  press 
for  abiding  by  his  request  that 
his  wife  and  children  be  spared 
from  pictorial  publicity  since 
he  was  attacked  over  a  month 
ago.  The  assailant  has  not 
been  identified.  Mr.  Riesel  said 
he  could  not  name  the  man  but 
he  was  certain  it  was  an  at¬ 
tempt  by  union  mobsters  to 
frighten  prospective  witnesses 
in  an  official  probe. 

About  a  week  prior  to  the 
acid  throwing,  on  the  night  he 
had  conducted  a  radio  inter¬ 
view  with  union  reformers,  his 
newspaper  column  contained  an 
outline  of  labor  rackets,  Mr. 
Riesel  recalled.  He  said  he  has 
been  giving  information  to  pub¬ 
lic  officials  in  certain  union  in¬ 
vestigations,  but  he  would  not 
testify. 

He  urged  the  press  to  ad¬ 
vocate  a  thorough  federal  in¬ 
quiry  into  union  racketeering. 

Mr.  Riesel  was  booked  for 
network  television  appearances 
during  the  weekend. 


Newsprint  Use 
Up  7%  in  April 

Newspapers  reporting  to  the 
American  Newspaper  Publishers 
Association  consumed  461.778 
tons  of  newsprint  in  April.  1956. 
compared  with  431,788  tons  in 
April,  1955,  and  414,877  tons  in 
April,  1954.  This  was  an  in¬ 
crease  of  6.9%  over  April,  1955, 
and  an  increase  of  11.3%  over 
April,  1954.  There  were  five 
Sundays  in  April  1956  and  four 
Sundays  in  April  1955  and  1954. 

During  first  four  months  of 
1956,  reporting  newspapers  used 
1,707,919  tons  of  newsprint,  an 
increase  of  5.5%  over  1955  and 
an  increase  of  12.1%  over  1954. 

Production  and  shipments  of 
newsprint  in  North  America 
during  April  amounted  to  656,- 
711  tons — a  volume  surpassing 
that  of  any  April  on  record — 
and  to  644,739  tons  respectively, 
compared  with  641,300  tons 
and  663,370  tons  in  April,  1955, 
according  to  the  Newsprint 
Seiwice  Bureau.  The  increase 
amounted  to  6.4%. 

• 

Randolph  Has 
Only  Slim  Lead 

Woodruff  Randolph  is  having 
another  close  contest  in  seeking 
re-election  as  president  of  the 
International  Typographical 
Union,  early  returns  from  the 
May  16  balloting  indicated. 

His  Independent  Party  op¬ 
ponent,  Laurence  H.  Victory,  of 
New  York,  appeared  to  be  doing 
at  least  as  well  as  John  Evans 
did  two  years  ago  when  Mr. 
Randolph  won  by  about  600 
votes. 

Randolph  cairied  the  New 
York  local  printers  by  3,100  to 
1,550  but  the  mailers  went  for 
Victory  by  511  to  400.  Two 
years  ago  Randolph  won  “Big 
Six”  handily. 

The  total  from  eight  large- 
city  locals  was:  Randolph, 
5,959;  Victory,  4,917.  In  1954 
the  same  locals  gave  Randolph 
6,705  votes.  An  11-city  report 
gave  Randolph  a  lead  of  500. 

• 

Price  Bros.  Mill 
Workers  Vote  Strike 

Montreal 

A  strike  vote  has  been  taken 
by  more  than  2,400  workers  in 
three  mills  of  Price  Brothers 
Company.  Newsprint  capacity 
is  estimated  at  500,000  tons. 

The  strike  vote  has  been 
called  by  the  National  Federa¬ 
tion  of  Pulp  and  Paper  Work¬ 
ers  (CCCL)  to  back  up  wage 
demands. 


Permit  Given 
For  Bowater 
Mill  in  S.C. 

Columbia,  S.  C. 

A  permit  to  discharge  waste 
products  into  the  Catawba 
River  has  been  authorized  for 
the  Bowater  Southern  Paper 
Corp.,  apparently  clearing  the  f 
w'ay  for  a  multi-million-dollar 
newsprint  plant  in  York  Coun¬ 
ty,  S.  C. 

There  was  considerable  op¬ 
timism  here  this  week  that  the 
authorization  meant  that  Bow¬ 
ater  soon  would  build  its  Ca¬ 
tawba  River  plant  at  an  initial 
cost  of  $58,000,000  or  more,  with 
the  eventual  investment  amount¬ 
ing  to  perhaps  $100,000,000. 

From  an  initial  payroll 
amounting  to  $3,000,000  a  year 
for  400  workers,  the  plant 
would  expand  to  1,200  em¬ 
ployes. 

A  Bowater  representative,  K. 
O.  Elderkin  of  Calhoun,  Tenn. 
said  “there  doesn’t  seem  to  be 
any  reason  why  Bowater  can’t 
move  into  the  area”  if  agree¬ 
ment  can  be  made  on  waste 
disposal. 

'The  company’s  plans  call  for 
a  production  of  400  tons  a  day, 
initially,  and  1,200  tons  a  day 
when  peak  production  is 
reached. 

Wood  purchases  are  expected 
to  begin  at  a  $5,000,000-a-year 
total,  soaring  in  the  future  to 
$12,000,000. 

Two  former  U.S.  senators, 
Strom  Thunnond  and  Charles 
E.  Daniel,  urged  the  Water 
Pollution  Authority  to  grant 
the  Bowater  permit. 

The  State  Wildlife  Resources 
Commission  said  it  will  not  op¬ 
pose  the  permit  if  it  is  con¬ 
vinced  the  waste  products  will 
not  threaten  fish  life  and  im¬ 
pair  the  recreation  of  sports¬ 
men. 

Many  of  the  South  Carolini¬ 
ans  backing  the  plant  lavished 
praise  on  the  Bowater  organi¬ 
zation.  L.  W.  Bishop,  former 
chairman  of  the  State  Develop¬ 
ment  Board,  called  it  “truly  one 
of  the  great  companies  of  the 
world.” 


Herzberg  to  Times 

Joseph  G.  Herzberg  has  left 
the  New  York  Herald:  TribuM. 
Sunday  editor,  to  be  an  assis¬ 
tant  city  editor  of  the  Nt* 
York  Times.  He  was  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Herald  Tribune 
staff  for  30  years;  city  editor 
for  six  years.  I 
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It’s  a  Long  W ay  from  Day  When 
News  Was  a  Yes-Or-No  Matter 
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Press  Association  Must  Be  Alert 
In  This  Complex  W orld  and  Its  Events 

By  Frank  H.  Bartholomew 
President  of  the  United  Press 

There  is  no  deep  freeze  for  news,  no  needle-valve,  no 
actuarial  table  of  world  news  events  to  average  out  the  flow 
during  the  year.  This  makes  world  coverage  inefficient  by 
the  accountants’  tables  and  expensive  if  we  are  to  deliver 
a  product  which  will  command  the  reader’s  attention.  Since 
this  is  our  business,  this  is  our  dilemma. 

We  all  had  counted  on  a 
breather  when  the  Korean  war 
was  called  off.  What  we  found  • 

was  that  personnel  had  to  be 
diverted  to  Indo-China.  Then 
Western  Europe,  then  the  Mid¬ 
dle  East  had  to  be  beefed  up. 

A  staff  adequate  for  the  present 
flow  of  news  may  not  be  ade¬ 
quate  for  the  next  10  minutes. 

Today  may  be  a  day  for  re¬ 
porting  requiring  sagacity.  To-  j,ugij,gsg  matters  in  the  division. 


[It  has  been  a  little  more 
than  a  year  since  Frank  H. 
Bartholomew  became  president 
of  the  United  Press.  Previously 
he  had  been  vicepresident  in 
charge  of  the  Pacific  Division 
with  headquarters  in  San  Fran¬ 
cisco.  In  addition  to  supervising 


morrow  the  same  bureau  may 
find  itself  in  the  midst  of  up¬ 
heaval  or  disaster  requiring  the 
sharp  noses  and  strong  mid¬ 
sections  of  a  half-dozen  police 
reporters. 

Today  the  news  from  Russia 
may  be  speculation  on  the  suc¬ 
cess  of  hybrid  com,  which  could 
as  well  come  by  mail,  and  to¬ 
morrow  we  may  be  placing  tele¬ 
phone  calls  to  Moscow  running 
into  hundreds  of  dollars,  trying 
to  get  a  clear  story  through 
censorship.  Today’s  bicycle  is 
tomorrow’s  chartered  airplane. 

Guessing  Game 
In  the  happy  tranquility  of 
the  Coolidge  era,  American  heir¬ 
esses  provided  much  of  the  copy 
from  Europe.  The  war  changed 
that,  but  to  date  we  haven’t  got 
olT  a  war  basis,  and  Europe 
really  hasn’t  either.  Coolidge’s 
Washington  was  by  and  large 
lavished  ^  a  quiet  place  where  a  Washing- 
organi- 1  ton  reporter  needed  a  good 
former  |  magazine  to  while  away  the 
Develop- ;  time.  The  New  Deal  changed 
ruly  one  Lthat.  The  New  Deal  is  gone, 
5  of  the"  hot  the  army  of  government 
'  personnel — and  the  army  of  cor¬ 
respondents  to  cover  it — re- 
j  mains.  Even  this  army  is  des- 
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he  was  a  reporter,  and  he  wrote 
dispatches  from  the  front  lines 
in  the  Pacific  during  World  War 
II.  He  was  asked  by  Editor  & 
Publisher  to  assay  the  role  of 
a  man  at  the  helm  of  a  world 
news  service  today. — ED.] 
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P«rately  tried  when  big  things 
happen  in  Washington  and  Den¬ 
ver  or  Augusta  simultaneously. 

We  can’t  squeeze  a  valve  and 
hold  off  part  of  the  news  until 
tomorrow.  We  have  to  take  it 
when  it  comes,  and  trying  to 
forecast  the  next  big  one  is  a 
worldwide  guessing  game. 


We  are  beginning  to  feel  the 
impact  of  tremendously  in¬ 
creased  world  communications. 
Radioprinter  circuits  operating 
to  all  parts  of  the  world  now- 
are  three  to  four  years  old.  The 
"bugs”  and  difficulties  that  be¬ 
set  any  new  communications 
venture  have  been  shaken  out 
to  a  marked  degree,  and  editors 
from  Arequipa  to  Afghanistan 
are  becoming  used  to  steadily 
delivered  wordage  volume.  In 
turn,  they  are  becoming  used 
to  the  fact  that  they  can  query 
London,  Tokyo,  New  York  or 
other  UP  headquarters,  and  get 
back  on  the  radioprinter  a 
“local”  story — rapidly,  detail- 
edly,  colorfully. 

A  snap  of  an  editor’s  fingers 
in  Bombay  produces  out  of  thin 
air  a  piece  of  teleprinted  copy 
that  originated  in  Washington, 
or  Ashtabula,  or  Eniwetok. 
More  and  more  foreign  editors’ 
fingers  are  .snapping. 

More  and  More  Weather 

Radiophotos  have  increased 
in  number  and  frequency,  with 
a  surprising  jump  in  the  num¬ 
ber  of  scheduled  "beamcast” 
transmissions  to  all  parts  of  the 
Pacific  and  Latin  America. 

Weather  roundups  are  being 
carried  increasingly  for  whole 
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territories  —  Asia,  Africa,  Eu¬ 
rope — to  give  air  travelers  and 
just  plain  curious  readers  a 
“profile”  of  what  it’s  like  in 
their  general  part  of  the  earth. 

There  are  increasing  demands 
for  serious  articles  and  studies 
on  economic,  cultural  and  social 
topics — as  well  as  Grace  Kelly, 
Marlon  Brando,  and  Rocky  Mar¬ 
ciano. 

Sports  are  requiring  heavier 
coverage  for  foreign  and  do¬ 
mestic  clients  of  the  UP.  Dailies 
devoted  entirely  to  sports  de¬ 
mand  great  detail  and  many 
statistics,  and  we  serve  several 
such.  In  this  Olympic  Year 
there  is  keen  interest  in  new 
swimming  records,  field  and 
track  performances,  and  the  “off 
beat”  sports  such  as  fencing  and 
weight  lifting.  Traveling  Euro¬ 
pean  and  Latin  American  soccer 
football  teams  require  heavy 
coverage,  including  lengthy  in¬ 
terviews  with  players,  manag¬ 
ers  and  officials. 

We  sent  thousands  of  words 
requiring  special  leased  wires  to 
New  York  on  the  Pan  American 
football  championships  in 
Mexico  City.  We  have  covered 
in  detail  a  Portuguese  roller 
hockey  team  tour  in  Brazil.  We 
are  carrying  between  5,000  and 
7,500  words  daily  on  the  world 
table  tennis  tourney  in  Tokyo. 

Sports  are  of  tremendous  in¬ 
fluence  and  interest  at  this 
time  in  the  foreign  field,  with 
many  papers  devoting  two  to 
four  pages  daily  to  sports 
items. 

Full  Texts 

The  visits  to  the  United 
States  and  other  countries  by 
heads  of  state,  high  officials  and 
special  representatives  have 
brought  very  heavy  reporting 
demands.  With  radioprinters 
each  client  and  each  country 
is  apt  to  feel  that  there  can  be 
no  reason  why  he  cannot  re¬ 
ceive  full  text  on  every  speech 
and  statement  of  a  touring  big¬ 
wig,  plus  a  running  account  of 
his  every  dip  and  bow  in  every 
parade.  There  are  endless  de¬ 
mands  for  “follow”  stories  giv¬ 
ing  official  appraisal  and  un¬ 
official  reaction  to  every  visit. 

There  are  increasingly  heavy 
requests  in  the  economic  field. 
Full  reports  are  demanded  on 
the  many  atomic  energy  com¬ 
missions  and  delegations  visit¬ 
ing  the  U.  S.  Dress  designers 
and  textile  manufacturers  are 
followed  avidly  for  indications 
of  their  success  or  lack  of  it, 
since  such  persons  hold  the  key 
to  employment  and  prosperity 
in  client  “home”  territory. 

There  is  a  burgeoning  battle 
(Continued  on  page  68) 
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Newton  Hits  Double  Talk 
On  Federal  Secrecy 


V.  M.  (Red)  Newton,  Tampa 
(Fla.)  Tribune  managing  edi¬ 
tor,  blasted  government  officials 
who  “speak  out  of  both  sides  of 
their  mouths  on  freedom  of  in¬ 
formation”  in  addressing  the 
Sigma  Delta  Chi  National 
Awards  dinner  here  May  15. 

SDX  awards  were  presented 
to  14  persons  for  outstanding 
work  in  the  press  (newspapers 
and  magazines)  radio  and  tele¬ 
vision.  (E&P,  April  21,  page 
86.) 

An  SDX  Fellow  citation  was 
presented  to  Walter  Humphrey, 
Fort  Worth  (Tex.)  Press  edi¬ 
tor,  who  was  so  honored  by  the 
1955  SDX  national  convention, 
along  with  Harold  Cross,  special 
counsel  to  the  American  Society 
of  Newspaper  Editors,  and  the 
late  Paul  Bellamy,  editor  of 
the  Cleveland  (Ohio)  Plain 
Dealer. 

Speaking  as  chairman  of 
SDX’s  Freedom  of  Information 
Committee,  Mr.  Newton  de¬ 
clared  : 

Need  for  Charity 

“It  is  a  great  pity  that  of¬ 
ficials  of  our  Federal  govern¬ 
ment  do  not  hold  a  similar  cere¬ 
mony  (referring  to  the  awards 
for  distinguished  service  to 
journalism)  in  Washington  and 
bestow  upon  our  public  serv¬ 
ants  similar  accolades  for  their 
efforts  in  behalf  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  people’s  inherent  right  to 
know  alraut  their  government. 

“But,  after  seven  years  of 
struggling  with  this  national 
problem  of  freedom  of  govern¬ 
ment  information,  I  have  great 
personal  doubts  that  we  could 
find  a  single  Federal  public 
servant  who  has  come  al¬ 
together  clean  with  the  people 
in  the  matter  of  facts  of  gov¬ 
ernment,  even  though  it  is  the 
people’s  business  and  the  peo¬ 
ple  pay  him  his  salary.” 

Mr.  Newton  said  it  is  in¬ 
teresting  to  note  that  the 
Democratic  Administration  un¬ 
der  former  President  Truman 
labeled  U.  S.  newspapers  a 
“one-party  press,”  while  the 
present  Republican  Administra¬ 
tion,  through  President  Eisen¬ 
hower  and  Attorney  General 
Brownell,  “professes  to  be  great 
friends  of  the  press.” 

Charges  Double  Talk 

“Yet  the  press,”  he  continued, 
“in  seeking  information  of  gov¬ 


ernment  for  the  people,  ran  up 
against  a  stone  wall  of  censor¬ 
ship  in  the  Truman  administra¬ 
tion,  and  thus  far  in  the  Eisen¬ 
hower  administration  we  have 
encountered  only  double  talk, 
all  of  which  was  thoroughly 
documented  last  year  in  the 
report  of  the  Sigma  Delta  Chi 
Freedom  of  Information  Com¬ 
mittee.” 

Based  on  that  committee’s  in¬ 
vestigation,  Mr.  Newton  as¬ 
serted  the  modern  official  has 
“foisted  secret  government 
upon  the  American  people.” 

Tells  of  Pension  Fight 

Mr.  Newton  told  of  refusal 
in  1953  of  Philip  Young,  chair¬ 
man  of  the  Federal  Civil  Serv¬ 
ice  Commission,  to  release  the 
names  and  amounts  of  the  pen¬ 
sions  being  paid  to  former 
members  of  Congress.  Mr.  New¬ 
ton  said  he  moved  the  matter 
into  the  office  of  Attorney  Gen¬ 
eral  Brownell.  “Here  again  I 
met  silence,”  he  said.  “But  it 
so  happened  that  some  weeks 
later  Attorney  General  Brown¬ 
ell  accepted  an  invitation  to  ad¬ 
dress  the  Associated  Press 
Managing  Editors  convention 
in  Chicago. 

“He  gave  quite  an  inspiring 
address  about  what  a  great 
friend  he  was  to  the  Ameri¬ 
can  press.  When  he  finished,  I 
jumped  to  my  feet,  said  I  was 
delighted  that  he  was  our  great 
friend,  but  what  about  those 
ex-Congressmen’s  pensions.  Mr. 
Brownell  shook  a  finger  in  my 
direction,  said  I  would  get  ac¬ 
tion  and  hustled  himself  off 
that  platform  without  any 
further  questions  from  the 
audience. 

“Three  months  later  I  re¬ 
ceived  a  short  note  from  one  of 
Mr.  Brownell’s  aides  that 
the  matter  of  the  ex-Congress¬ 
men’s  pensions  had  been  passed 
along  to  Bernard  Shanley,  an 
executive  assistant  to  President 
Eisenhower.  I  w’aited  another 
three  months  and  finally  Mr. 
Shanley  wrote  me  that  he 
agreed  with  Mr.  Young’s  rul¬ 
ing  that  the  federal  pensions 
paid  to  former  Congressmen  are 
a  matter  of  privacy  even 
though  they  consist  of  the  peo¬ 
ple’s  tax  monies.” 

Referring  to  the  Moss  investi¬ 
gating  committee’s  efforts  to 
pry  loose  information,  Mr. 
Newton  said  Congressman  Moss 
wrote  him  that  his  subcommit¬ 


tee  had  documented  evidence 
wherein  no  fewer  than  19  Fed¬ 
eral  agencies  and  bureaus  had 
used  Mr.  Brownell’s  opinion  to 
bar  Congress,  the  people  and 
the  press  from  legitimate  infor¬ 
mation  of  government. 

“It  is  with  great  sadness  that 
I  tell  you,  after  a  number  of 
years  struggling  with  this  na¬ 
tional  problem,  that  a  great 
many  people,  including  some 
within  our  profession,  believe 
that  a  little  secret  government 
is  all  right,”  Mr.  Newton  said. 

• 

Editor’s  News 
Battle  Costs 
Wife  Her  Job 


Denver 

Efforts  of  Claude  Powe,  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Central  City 
(Colo.)  Tommy-Knawker,  to 
get  the  county  commissioners 
to  investigate  irregrularities  in 
the  county  clerk’s  office  have 
led  to  what  the  weekly’s  pub¬ 
lisher  calls  “a  barefaced  effort 
to  throttle  the  free  press.” 

Latest  stone  to  be  thrown  at 
him,  the  publisher  says,  is  the 
firing  of  his  wife,  Mrs.  Florence 
Powe,  associate  editor  of  the 
Tommy-Knawker,  from  her  job 
in  the  county  treasurer’s  office. 

Mr.  Powe  produced  a  state¬ 
ment  signed  by  County  Trea¬ 
surer  Hugh  L.  La  wry,  saying: 
“This  is  to  certify  that  Florence 
Powe  is  leaving  my  office  at  my 
request  because  of  certain  edi¬ 
torials  in  the  .  .  .  Tommy- 
Knawker  relating  to  the  audit¬ 
ing  of  the  records  of  the  county 
clerk  and  recorder  and  certain 
comments  against  the  board  of 
commissioners  regarding  their 
action  in  the  same.” 

“They  are  trying,”  the  pub¬ 
lisher  said,  “to  stop  publication 
of  the  paper  by  any  means,  run 
us  out  of  town  or  scare  us  into 
leaving  the  subject  alone.  But 
we  don’t  scare. 

“This  is  an  actual  effort  to 
shut  off  the  public  from  knowl¬ 
edge  of  what  is  happening  to 
public  money. 

“We  are  going  to  keep  on 
publishing  until  we  drop.  But 
they  may  lick  us.” 

Since  he  started  publishing 
his  stories  about  the  county 
finances,  other  things  have  hap¬ 
pened  to  Mr.  Powe.  An  electric 
typewriter,  with  which  he  pre¬ 
pared  Tommy-Knawker  copy  for 
offset  printing,  was  repossessed 
and  a  garnishment  was  obtained 
against  his  bank  account  to 
sa<^isfy  a  $267  judgment  ob¬ 
tained  in  1952. 


Ike’s  Backing 
Fails  to  Open 
Door  to  Story 

Washington 

William  McGaffin  of  the  Cki- 
cago  Daily  News  staff  hu  | 
been  forced  to  conclude  that  P 
it  doesn’t  help  to  have  the  I 
President  in  your  corner  when  i 
it  comes  to  extracting  faeti  f 
from  a  reluctant  Cabinet  mem- 
ber. 

Mr.  McGaffin  complained  to 
President  Eisenhower  at  a  re  ■ 
cent  press  conference  that  the  ] 
Department  of  Justice  was 
withholding  significant  records  , 
in  connection  with  the  govern-  j 
ment’s  nickel  factory  at  Ni-  \ 
caro,  Cuba.  ^ 

He  said:  “The  allegation  has  ‘ 
been  made  that  the  Depart-  t 
ment  of  Justice,  which  has  the  j 
file,  is  simply  sitting  on  it  be- 
cause  it  would  embarrass  your  ] 
administration  if  it  were  made  j 
public.”  ] 

The  President  suggested  the 
reporter  should  ask  (Attorney 
General)  Brownell  “why  he  is 
sitting  on  this  particular  thing 
that  you  say  he  is  sitting  on." 
And,  he  added :  “After  you  have 
gotten  all  you  can  out  of  him, 
why,  probably  I  will  be  able  to 
shed  some  light  on  it.” 

Mr.  McGaffin  protested  he 
already  had  asked  Mr.  Brownell 
for  the  information,  but  Ike 
urged:  “You  go  and  tell  him 
that  I  asked  you  to  see.” 

The  reporter  followed 
through.  This  week  he  told 
Editor  &  Publisher  the  Presi¬ 
dent’s  backing  had  failed  to 
deliver  anything  more  useful 
than  that  a  rule  of  150  years 
standing  is  being  followed  and 
information  involved  in  an  “ac¬ 
tive  investigation”  is  being 
withheld  as  a  protection  to  all 
concerned. 

Mr.  McGaffin  already  had 
advanced  that  far  on  his  own 
enterprise.  If  the  public’s  right 
to  know  is  to  be  sustained,  he 
said,  it  appears  probable  that 
congressional  assistance, 
through  the  Moss  Committee, 
must  be  had. 

A  House  subcommittee  has 
been  investigating  alleged  fa¬ 
voritism  in  the  award  of  con¬ 
struction  and  insurance  con¬ 
tracts  in  a  $43  million  ex¬ 
pansion  of  the  Nicaro  plant 
Security  officials  of  the  Gen¬ 
eral  Services  Administratica 
microfilmed  certain  records  of 
Frederick  Snare  Corp.,  but  the 
congressional  committee  was 
unable  to  examine  them. 
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IT’S  A  SAD  LIFE! 

Berdanler,  United  Feature  Syndicate 


TEMPTATION 

Jensen,  Chicago  (III.)  Daily  News 


AFTER  THE  BRAWL  WAS  OVER 

Maples,  Fort  Worth  (Tex.)  Star-Telegram 


Fitzhugh  to  Write 
For  Editorial  Page 

Indianapolis 
Edward  A.  Fitzhugh,  veteran 
journalist  and  Chicago  Sun- 
Times  Syndicate  feature  writer, 
has  joined  the 
editorial 


Daily  to  Decline 
Government  Ad 

St.  John’s,  Nfld. 

The  Telegram  has  announced 
it  will  accept  no  more  provincial 
government  advertising  “except 
in  case  of  emergency”. 

“This  is  to  apply  irrespective 
of  what  party  is  in  power,”  the 
paper  said. 

The  announcement  was  made 
in  the  middle  of  an  otherwise- 
bare  editorial  page. 

H.  C.  Herder,  vicepresident 
and  general  manager,  said  the 
Telegram  is  “not  anti-govern¬ 
ment  but  we’re  anti  some  of 
the  things  the  government  is 
doing.” 

He  said  the  provincial  gov¬ 
ernment  headed  by  Premier 
Smallwood  has  twice  stopped 
advertising  in  the  Telegram 
over  extended  periods. 


page 
staff  of  the  /n- 
fr  Nk  dianapolis  Star. 
■1A  Managing 

^  fSi  Editor  Robert 

4  P-  Early  said 

that  Mr.  Fitz- 
A"  hugh,  whose 

column,  “Close 
To  Home,”  ap¬ 
pears  in  many 
Fihhugh  newspapers,  will 

specialize  in  editorials  dealing 
with  international  affairs. 

A  native  of  California,  Mr. 
Fitzhugh  formerly  was  editor 
and  publisher  of  the  Morning 
Imperial  Valley  Frees. 


hour  immediately ;  additional 
10  cents  an  hour  April  1,  1957; 
half  a  day  off  with  pay  the 
Christmas 


Mother  new 
officers :  Vice- 

p  r  e  s  i  d  e  n  t — 
Richard  K. 
Steel*  Warren,  Ban¬ 
gor  (Me.)  News;  secretai’y — 
Stanley  'T.  Black,  Pawtucket 
(R.  I.)  Times;  treasurer  — 
Charles  L.  Fuller,  Brockton 
(Mass.)  Enterprise.  Frank  E. 
Phillips  was  renamed  man¬ 
ager 

New  members  of  the  Board 
of  Governors  are  David  R.  Da¬ 
niel,  Hartford,  (Conn.)  Times, 
and  Jean  Gannett  Williams, 
Guy  Gannett  Newspapers, 
Maine. 


work  day  before 
and  the  work  day  before  New 
Year’s  Day;  10  cents  an  hour 
extra  for  shifts  other  than  the 
day  shift;  $500  additional  life 
insurance;  increased  vacations; 
a  pension  plan  to  go  into  effect 
.^pril  1,  1957. 

The  minimum  scale  for  ma¬ 
chinists  now  is  $2.51. 

John  J.  Shea,  president  of 
the  corporation,  said  the  com- 


16,000  at  Youth  Vt  • "  ^  . 

„  ,  ..  Boston  Unit  s  Gams 

Rally  in  Detroit  „ 

•'  Boston 

Detroit  Boston  Record-Amerieam 

The  Detroit  Free  Press  Youth  (Hearst)  is  celebrating  its 

Rally  is  being  considered  as  a  18th  anniversary.  The  Boston 

regular  annual  affair,  Manag-  Daily  Record  and  the  Boston 

ing  Editor  Frank  Angelo  said  Evening  American  merged  on 

after  more  than  16,000  of  De-  April  25,  1938.  In  connection 

troit’s  teen-age  set  packed  into  with  the  anniversary,  the 

Olympia  April  22  for  the  affair  Boston  Evening  American  said 

become  sponsored  jointly  by  the  news-  in  its  “Our  Anniversary”  edi- 

~  paper  and  the  Detroit  High  torial: 

School  Student  Council.  “In  the  18  years  we’re  ce  e- 

Purpose  of  the  rally  was  to  brating,  the  growth  of  the  Re¬ 
pay  tribute  to  the  vast  majori-  cord- American  has  far  exceeded 

ty  of  teen-agers  who  daily  go  our  fondest  expectations — so 

about  their  business  of  being  much  so  that  we  now  are  first 

solid  citizens  in  contrast  to  the  in  New  England  in  volume  of 

1955,  few  who  bring  down  the  wrath  circulation  and  rank  ninth 

of  their  elders  as  “juvenile  de-  among  all  the  newspapers  of 

linquents.”  the  United  States.” 
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Walter  Scott  &  Co.  contract  as  Dasori  Goes 

12  cents  and  11  cents;  the  cor- 

,«ct  figures  are  15  cents  the  To  Boston  Papers 

first  year,  11  cents  more  next  Detroit 

Frank  Dasori  will 
•  production  manager  of  the  Boa- 

chopper  Suspends  ton  Herald  and  Traveler  June 

Grand  Rapids,  Mich.  18,  after  eight  years  as  press 
The  Shopping  News,  distrib-  room  superintendent  at  the 
“ted  to  local  homes  weekly  since  Detroit  Times. 

1927,  ceased  publication  May  Mr.  Dasori,  who  was  presi- 
15.  The  publisher,  George  W.  dent  of  the  Great  Lakes  Me- 
Welsh,  blamed  rising  costs  of  chanical  Conference  in 
newsprint  and  labor  for  discon-  has  been  with  the  Hearst  or- 
tinuing  the  paper.  ganization  for  27  years. 
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Hearst  Staff 
Wins  Prize  for 
GAW  Stories 

Detroit 

The  Detroit  Times  (Hearst) 
won  the  award  for  “best  cover¬ 
age  of  a  breaking  news  story” 
in  the  Page  One  awards  an¬ 
nounced  by  the  Detroit  News¬ 
paper  Guild. 

The  award  was  for  covering 
the  complex  negotiations  in  the 
automobile  industry  on  the 
“guaranteed  annual  wage”  last 
year.  Those  operating  under 
City  Editor  James  Trainor  on 
the  assignment  were  Labor 
Editor  Jack  Crellin,  Frank  Mor¬ 
ris,  E.  A.  Batchelor  Jr.,  Don 
O’Connor,  Will  Hardy,  John 
Creecy,  Tom  Kleene,  Tony 
Weiss,  A1  Kaufman,  Robert 
Madigan,  John  Gallagher,  Lou 
Arkles,  Ed  Breslin,  Ray  Guiles, 
Harvey  Taylor,  James  Boynton, 
Jerry  Kable,  Margaret  Russell 
and  Phil  Ezak. 

Best  reporting  by  an  indi¬ 
vidual  was  credited  to  Bud 
Goodman,  Detroit  Free  Press, 
for  a  series  on  gasoline  prices. 

The  public  service  award  was 
won  by  Warren  Stromberg, 
Free  Press,  for  a  series  on  the 
need  for  better  care  for  men¬ 
tally  retarded  children. 

First  place  in  the  feature 
category  went  to  Jean  Sharley, 
Free  Press.  Top  honors  in  art 
woi’k  went  to  Jon  Buechel,  Free 
Press. 

Times  photographer  Roy 
Bash  won  first  place  in  the 
sports  classification.  Hyman 
Paul,  Times,  and  Vincent 
Witek,  Free  Press,  shared  top 
honors  for  the  best  news  photo. 

Bud  Johnson,  Free  Press, 
won  the  feature  photo  class. 

The  Times’  Andy  Wilson  re¬ 
peated  his  victory  as  top  TV 
columnist. 

The  effective  campaign  of 
James  W.  Stower,  assistant 
promotion  manager  of  the 
Times,  in  promoting  a  teen¬ 
agers’  page  devoted  to  popular 
records  won  first  place  for  the 
best  work  by  a  commercial  de¬ 
partment  employe.  Frances  D’- 
Hondt,  who  edits  the  page,  was 
voted  a  special  award  for  put¬ 
ting  together  the  material. 

The  Times  also  received  a 
special  citation  for  the  page 
because  the  judges  found;  “The 
newspaper  deserves  some  sort 
of  citation  for  devoting  so  much 
space  to  youth,  particularly 
during  the  current  newsprint 
shortage.” 


Brislin 


Nagel 


INS  Names 
W.  C.  Wilson 
As  Sales  Mgr. 

Appointment  of  William  C. 
Wilson,  41,  as  sales  manager  of 
International  News  Seiwice  was 
announced  this 
week  by  Kings¬ 
bury  Smith, 
yicepresident 
and  general 
manager. 

Mr.  Wilson, 
who  has  been 
stationed  in  At¬ 
lanta  as  South¬ 
ern  Division  di- 
lector  in  charge 
of  business  ac¬ 
tivities,  succeeds  Louis  Allwell, 
who  died  March  29. 

Mr.  Smith  also  announced 
that  the  scope  of  responsibili¬ 
ties  of  Tom  R.  Brislin,  superin¬ 
tendent  of  domestic  bureaus, 
would  be  extended  to  include 
the  duties  of  assistant  sales 
manager,  a  newly-created  po¬ 
sition. 

John  Nagel  was  named  direc¬ 
tor  of  the  Special  Service  Di¬ 
vision  in  the  INS  sales  depart¬ 
ment.  He  has  been  acting  in 
this  capacity  for  several 
months. 

Mr.  Wilson,  who  joined  INS 
in  February,  1955,  is  a  native 
of  Wichita  Falls,  Tex.  He  be¬ 
came  a  reporter  for  the  Borger 
(Tex.)  Daily  Herald  in  193.3. 
From  1934  to  1941  he  held  va¬ 
rious  editorial  posts,  including 
assistant  managing  editor,  on 
the  Amarillo  (Tex.)  Globe- 
News. 

Mr.  Wilson  joined  the  United 
Press  in  1941,  working  success¬ 
ively  in  New  York  and  Wash¬ 
ington  as  a  reporter  and  desk 
editor.  During  World  War  TI 
he  was  a  correspondent  in  the 
Pacific,  and  later  served  as 
bureau  chief  in  the  Philippines. 
He  was  cited  by  the  U.S.  Navy 
and  presented  with  a  certifi¬ 
cate  for  meritorious  service. 
After  returning  to  the  United 
States  in  1947,  Mr.  Wilson 
served  as  business  and  sales 
representative  in  the  Midwest 
and  Southeast. 


Wilson 


ad-lines 


58.2%  OF  '55  AUTO  MAKERS*  AD  WENT  TO 
"Radio  Annual-Television  Yearbook,  "  issued 
this  week  by  "Radio-TV  Daily,"  estimates  that 
58.2%  of  ad  expenditures  for  auto  industry 
in  *55  went  to  newspapers  ;  26%  to  networks. 
13%  to  magazines.  ' 


BRITISH  AGENCY  WONDERS  If"aD  IS  UNIQUE 


New  series  of  ads  in  British  national 
dailies  and  London  evenings  (via  G.  S.  Royds, 


London)  shows  hand 
selecting  Dunhill 
cigaret,  cigaret  being 
ascender  of  "d",  "h" 
and  "L".  Ad  agency 
wonders  if  readers  can 
recall  any  earlier  ex¬ 
amples  of  a  brand  name 
which  embodies  actual 
product  in  lettering 
of  product  name. 


BARNES  TIPS  ADVER¬ 
TISERS  ON  USING 
NEWSPAPERS 

West  Coast  meeting  of 
Association  of  National 
Advertisers  at  Pebble 
Beach,  Calif.,  this  week  got  four  ways  to  get 
more  for  their  newspaper  dollar  from  Harold 
S.  Barnes,  director.  Bureau  of  Advertising, 
ANPA.  1)  Exploit  ROP  color ;  2)  Secure  maximuB 
trade  impact  and  retailer  support  from  news¬ 
paper  schedule  ;  3)  Generate  enthusiasm  for 
newspaper  campaign  among  salesmen  ;  and 
4)  Dominate  the  competition  in  newspapers. 
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CIGARET  FIRMS'  INVASION  OF  ROP  COLOR  STEADY 
Cigaret  firms'  invasion  of  ROP  color  con¬ 
tinues.  Media  Records'  figures  prepared  for 
Reilly  Electrotype  show  that  in  March  L&M  and 
Cavalier  cigarets  used  300,939  and  261.182 
lines  respectively.  But  five  other  brands 
used  ROP  color  in  March.  Three  of  them  —  Kent, 
Regent  and  Lucky  Strike  —  were  entirely  new 
to  ROP  color.  Reilly  notes  linage  total  was 
low,  but  regards  as  "extremely  significant" 
fact  that  these  newcomers  are  following  trend 
and  are  exploring  ROP  color. 

HUDNUT  CHARGES  TONI  WITH  'LIFTING'  AD  COPY 
Lambert-Hudnut  Division  of  Warner-Lambert  \ 
Pharmaceutical  Co.  this  week  charged  Toni 
Company  with  "lifting"  and  "word-for-word 
copying"  of  part  of  Hudnut's  "New  Quick"  home 
permanent  product  claims.  No  court  action  Is 
contemplated  —  yet. 

FOOD  FIRMS  PLANNING  TO  PRESSURIZE  SOME  ITEMS 
Connecticut  Chemical  Research  Corp. ,  in  in¬ 
troducing  its  Polysol  pressurized  container, 
revealed  food  firms  are  studying  possibility 
of  putting  peanut  butter  and  cheese  spreads 
in  pressurized  containers.  When  they  do,  look 
for  hefty  linage  barrage  announcing  event. 
Conn-Chem  was  not  at  liberty  to  reveal  com¬ 
pany  names. 
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Advertiser  •  Newspaper 


Advertisers  To  Study  Pub 
Agency  Payment  Plans 


Public  Interest 
Ad  Is  Cited 


Section  Edited 

By  Robert  B.  McIntyre 


Okla.  Dailies 
Ad  Cutback 
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“Marked  changes”  in  the  re¬ 
lationship  between  advertiser 
and  agency  this  week  resulted 
in  the  appointment  of  a  Special 
Study  Committee  on  Agency 
Relations  and  Agency  Compen¬ 
sation  Methods  by  the  Board  of 
Directors  of  the  Association  of 
National  Advertisers. 

Paul  B.  West,  ANA  presi¬ 
dent,  expressed  the  Board’s 
news  as  follows: 

Statement  by  West 
“The  past  decades  have  been 
marked  by  great  growth  in  the 
role  of  advertising  and  by  the 
reliance  placed  on  advertising 
by  industry.  Similarly,”  he 
said,  “the  role  and  function  of 
the  advertising  agency  has 
^rown  and  matured.  Today  ad¬ 
vertisers  recognize  that  the  ad¬ 
vertising  agency,  in  addition  to 
its  traditional  role  of  creating 
and  placing  national  advertis- 
in(t  performs  a  most  important 
function  in  the  role  of  profes¬ 
sional  counsel,  and  as  such  is, 
in  a  growing  number  of  cases, 
a  close  and  confidential  ‘work¬ 
ing  partner’  of  the  advertiser 
in  advertising  and  marketing 
planning. 

‘Marked  Changes’ 

“These  marked  changes  have 
led  many  advertisers  to  the 
conviction  that  advertisers  and 
agencies  should  re-examine  the 
method  of  compensation  to 
make  sure  it  is  soundly  based 
and  that  it  best  meets  their  in¬ 
dividual  needs  under  today’s 
conditions. 

“In  the  opinion  of  the  ANA 
Board,”  Mr.  West  said,  “adver¬ 
tisers  and  their  agencies  should 
be  free  to  determine  the  terms 
and  methods  of  compensation 
which  are  best  for  them  and 
will  contribute  most  to  produc¬ 
tive  advertising.” 

Mr.  West  re-emphasized  that 
the  concern  of  advertisers  was 
the  recognition  of  their  respon¬ 
sibility  to  achieve  maximum 
productivity  in  their  advertis¬ 
ing  and  their  belief  that  in 
view  of  the  marked  changes  in 
the  value,  scope  and  nature  of 
advertising  agency  services,  an 
open-minded  study  of  compen¬ 
sation  methods  is  warranted. 

Committee  Members 
Members  of  the  committee 


are:  John  B.  McLaughlin,  di¬ 
rector  of  sales  and  advertis¬ 
ing,  Kraft  Foods  Company, 
chairman;  C.  J.  Coward,  senior 
consultant,  advertising  and  sales 
promotion  services.  Marketing 
Services  Division,  General  Elec¬ 
tric  Company;  Donald  S.  Frost, 
vicepresident  in  charge  of  ad¬ 
vertising,  Bristol-Myers  Di¬ 
vision,  Bristol-Meyers  Com¬ 
pany;  E.  G.  Gerbic,  vicepresi¬ 
dent,  Johnson  &  Johnson;  J. 
Ward  Maurer,  vicepresident  for 
advertising,  Wildroot  Company, 
Inc. ;  George  E.  Mosley,  vicepresi¬ 
dent  in  charge  of  advertising 
and  sales  promotion,  Seagram- 
Distillers  Company;  Edward  E. 
Rothman,  director  of  product 
advertising  and  sales  promotion 
office.  Ford  Motor  Company; 
Henry  Schachte,  vicepresident. 


The  Minneapolis  (Minn.) 
Star  &  Tribune  was  among 
25  major  corporations  and 
industry  associations  named 
this  week  to  receive  Satur¬ 
day  Review's  Fourth  An¬ 
nual  Awards  for  Distin¬ 
guished  Advertising  in  the 
Public  Interest. 

The  announcement  was 
made  in  the  national  week¬ 
ly’s  May  19  issue. 

Advertising  agency  for 
the  Star  &  Tribune,  the  only 
newspaper  to  win  an  award, 
is  Batten,  Barton,  Durstine 
&  Osborn,  Inc. 

Lever  Brothers  Company;  Wil¬ 
liam  Brooks  Smith,  vicepresi¬ 
dent,  charge  of  advertising, 
Thomas  J.  Lipton,  Inc.;  and 
Ralph  Winslow,  vicepresident, 
manager  of  marketing,  Koppers 
Company,  Inc. 


Book-of-Month  Club  Ads  Pull, 
Says  N.  Y.  Times’  History 


A  study  of  one  of  the  most 
successful  advertising  cam¬ 
paigns  in  history — the  30-year 
record  of  the  Book-of-the-Month 
Club — was  issued  this  week  by 
the  New  York  Times. 

Since  1926,  the  Club  has 
placed  875  advei  tisements  at  a 
cost  of  more  than  $1,000,000  in 
the  Times.  In  a  40-page  booklet 
being  sent  to  advertisers  and 
agency  executives,  the  daily 
traces  the  techniques  that  the 
Club  has  used  in  its  advertising. 

(In  addition  to  the  Times,  the 
Book-of-the-Month  Club  uses  a 
long  list  of  newspapers  through¬ 
out  the  country  as  well  as  large- 
space  insertions  in  general  na¬ 
tional  magazines.) 

The  booklet  emphasizes  that 
“through  its  advertising  agency, 
Schwab  &  Beatty,  Inc.,  of  New 
York,  the  Club  has  investigated 
all  facets  of  the  Times — week¬ 
day  editions,  Sunday  ROP,  Book 
Review,  Magazine.  And  in  all 
cases,  the  Club  has  found  that 
the  Times  produces  more  mem¬ 
berships  at  a  lower  cost  per 
order  than  in  any  other 
medium.” 

Reviewing  the  accomplish¬ 
ments  of  the  Club,  the  'Times 
booklet  points  out  that  the  Club 
has  distributed  more  than  142,- 


000,000  books  with  a  retail  value 
of  some  $432,000,000.  The  total 
number  of  books  placed  in 
private  homes  by  the  Club  ex¬ 
ceeds,  by  many  millions,  the 
total  of  books  in  all  the  pub¬ 
lic  libraries  of  the  U.  S.,  in¬ 
cluding  the  Library  of  Congress 
and  those  of  all  the  great  uni¬ 
versities. 

The  Book-of-the-Month  Club 
was  founded  in  1926  by  Harry 
Scherman,  the  Club’s  present 
chairman  of  the  board,  together 
with  Maxwell  Sackheim,  now 
president  of  the  Maxwell  Sack¬ 
heim  Agency,  and  Robert  K. 
Haas,  one  of  the  partners  of 
Random  House,  Inc.,  publishers. 

The  idea  of  the  Club  was  orig¬ 
inated  by  Mr.  Scherman,  a  for¬ 
mer  copywriter  with  Ruthrauff 
&  Ryan  and  later  a  partner  in 
his  own  agency,  Sackheim  & 
Scherman. 

First  advertisement  in  the 
Times  for  the  Book-of-the-Month 
Club  appeared  in  the  Times 
Book  Review  on  Sunday,  April 
25,  1926.  This  ad — one  of  many 
reproduced  in  the  Times  book¬ 
let — was  headlined: 

“You  Can  Now  Subscribe  to 
the  Best  New  Books — just  as 
you  do  to  a  magazine.” 


On  25%  Basis 

Oklahoma  City 

For  the  third  time  since 
World  War  II,  rationing  of  ad¬ 
vertising  is  in  effect  on  the 
Daily  Oklahoman  and  Okla¬ 
homa  City  Times. 

Reduction  of  advertising 
space  became  necessary 
b^ause  of  failure  of  mills  to 
supply  newsprint  on  schedule,  E. 
L.  Gaylord,  executive  vicepresi¬ 
dent,  explained.  Newsprint 
mills  are  about  six  weeks  be¬ 
hind  contracted  delivery,  Mr. 
Gaylord  said,  adding,  the  situ¬ 
ation  should  be  eased  in  July 
when  the  paper  mill  at  Lufkin, 
Tex.,  puts  a  third  machine  in 
operation. 

Currently  the  Oklahoma  Pub¬ 
lishing  Company’s  paper  ware¬ 
house  contains  approximately 
a  10-day  supply  of  newsprint. 
Normal  storage  inventory  is 
sufficient  for  six  weeks  normal 
operation. 

The  cutback  in  advertising, 
effective  April  25,  was  on  a 
25%  basis  and  resulted  in  the 
loss  of  approximately  100,000 
lines  weekly. 

Charles  H.  Neel,  director  of 
advertising,  said  all  advertisers 
have  been  very  cooperative 
throughout  the  emergency. 

Mr.  Neel  explained  local  ad¬ 
vertisers  are  being  granted 
publication  date  they  desire,  but 
limited  space.  National  adver¬ 
tisers  are  being  granted  de¬ 
sired  space,  but  the  insertion 
date  is  optional  on  Monday 
through  Friday,  with  no  guar¬ 
antee  of  insertion. 

It  has  been  necessary,  in 
some  instances,  Mr.  Neel  said, 
to  eliminate  some  national  ad¬ 
vertising  when  it  could  not  be 
printed  during  the  five-day  op¬ 
tional  insertion  time.  Cooper¬ 
ation  of  both  local  and  national 
advertisers  was  reported  as 
being  gratifying. 


Tom  Haire  Re-elected 
N.Y.  Ad  Club  President 

At  the  50th  Annual  Meeting 
of  the  Advertising  Club  of  New 
York  last  week  'Thomas  B. 
Haire,  president,  Haire  Pub¬ 
lishing  Company,  was  re-elec¬ 
ted  president  of  the  Club. 
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CASE  STUDY 


Sucaryl  Sweetens  Sunday 
Sections  with  Color  Ads 


By  George  A.  Brandenburg 

Chicago 

A  million  dollar  advertising  program  on  the  part  of  a 
new  national  advertiser  in  newspapers— Abbott  Laboratories, 
North  Chicago,  Ill.— in  behalf  of  Sucaryl,  a  non-caloric 
sweetener,  is  gaining  widespread  attention  through  Sun¬ 
day  locally-edited  magazines,  including  Metro  and  a  list 
of  independents,  together  with  Parade  magazine. 


Big  color  ads,  including  full 
pages  and  three-fifth  pages,  are 
iTinning  in  nearly  100  Sunday 
papers,  together  with  1,000  line 
black-and-white  ads  in  nine 
papers  not  offering  Sunday  color 
magazine  sections.  In  addition, 
Abbott  Laboratories  in  their 
first  consumer  advertising  cam¬ 
paign  are  using  Reader’s  Di¬ 
gest,  Ladies’  Home  Journal  and 
National  Geographic  magazines. 
The  entire  advertising  and  pro¬ 
motional  campaign  has  been  de¬ 
veloped  via  Tatham-Laird,  Inc., 
Chicago  agency. 

Heavy  Local  Coverage 

A  series  of  seven  ads  is  ap¬ 
pearing  in  the  Sunday  newspa¬ 
per  list,  which  includes  27 
Metro  papers,  five  independent 
locally-edited  magazine  sections 
and  nine  ROP  newspapers 
carrying  black-and-white  ads 
and  52  Parade  papers.  Total 
circulation  of  the  Sunday  news¬ 
paper  schedule  is  estimated  at 
24,500,915,  plus  over  17,000,000 
magazine  circulation. 

All  of  which  represents  con¬ 
siderable  impact  and  is  one  of 
the  most  extensive  and  power¬ 
ful  advertising  campaigns  ever 
put  behind  a  product  sold  in 
drug  stores. 

Through  dramatic,  colorful 
newspaper  ads,  Abbott  Labora¬ 
tories  are  telling  the  story  of 
Sucaryl  as  a  non-caloric  sweet¬ 
ener.  Ads  to  date  have  featured 
Sucaryl  in  coffee,  lemon  pie  and 
other  home-prepared  foods. 
During  July  and  August,  the 
use  of  Sucaryl  with  iced  tea  and 
lemonade  will  be  stressed. 
Peach  shortcake  and  cherry 
cobbler  are  slated  for  attention 
with  the  Abbott  product  in 
October  and  November. 

Offer  Weight  Watch 

The  May  13  ad  in  Sunday 
supplements  featured  the  dra¬ 
matic  new  Abbott  Weight 
Watch,  a  handy  calorie  counter 
which  also  carries  a  generous 
supply  of  Sucaryl  tablets.  The 
Weight  Watch  is  being  offered 
to  consumers  for  $1  in  connec¬ 


tion  with  a  coupon  offer  appear¬ 
ing  in  the  ad.  The  coupon  is 
taken  to  the  local  drug  store, 
signed  by  the  druggist  to  in¬ 
dicate  a  Sucaryl  purchase,  and 
the  consumer  mails  the  coupon 
with  $1  to  Abbott. 

Ai-ound  the  Weight  Watch, 
Abbott  and  its  advertising 
agency  have  built  a  strong  tie- 
in  advertising  program  in 
which  newspapers  have  been 
provided  a  series  of  ad  mats 
for  local  drug  store  tie-in  dis¬ 
play  ads. 

Abbott  salesmen  have  made 
direct  contacts  with  all  news¬ 
papers  on  the  schedule,  seeking 
their  cooperation  in  getting  not 
only  Weight  Watch  tie-ins,  but 
continued  local  store  advertis¬ 
ing  tie-ins.  Stores  have  the 
opportunity  to  tie-in  directly 
with  the  Sucaryl  ads  on  the 
same  day  as  the  national  ads 
appear,  and  in  the  days  imme¬ 
diately  following. 

(lood  Tie-In  Support 

The  support  given  Abbott  on 
the  tie-in  program  has  been 
most  gratifying  to  the  pharma¬ 
ceutical  house  making  its  first 
direct  bid  for  brand  acceptance 
and  consumer  preference.  “We 
are  both  surprised  and  gratified 
by  the  way  newspapers  have 
cooperated  in  this  merchandis¬ 
ing  program  for  Sucaryl,”  said 
C.  S.  Downes,  vicepresident  in 
charge  of  advertising  at  Abbott 
Laboratories. 

Abbott  has  stressed  the  local 
and  area  advertising  coverage 
in  all  its  merchandising  activi¬ 
ties  with  local  druggists,  show¬ 
ing  each  druggist  the  specific 
local  coverage  the  Sucaryl  cam¬ 
paign  is  getting  in  his  com¬ 
munity.  To  make  this  clear, 
the  druggist  is  shown  the  spe¬ 
cific  circulation  figures  for  his 
own  local  county.  Tatham- 
Laird  agency  has  prepared  this 
data  for  every  county  in  the 
U.S.,  divided  into  separate  re¬ 
ports  for  each  state. 

Abbott  officials  are  watching 
with  extreme  interest  the  re- 


Charles  S.  Downes 


suits  of  the  Weight  Watch  pro¬ 
motion,  announced  in  the  Sun¬ 
day  papers  of  May  13.  They  al¬ 
ready  know  their  current  cam¬ 
paign  is  producing  good  sales 
results,  but  they  expect  to  see 
even  greater  results  as  an  after- 
math  to  the  tie-in  program  now 
under  way. 

Attract  Attention 

Druggists,  likewise,  are  im¬ 
pressed  with  the  Sucaryl  cam¬ 
paign  to  date.  They  have  told 
Abbott  sales  representatives 
that  the  “Sucaryl  Power  Plan,” 
which  has  been  placed  behind 
the  current  newspaper-maga¬ 
zine  campaign,  following  an  in¬ 
troductory  test  campaign  last 
Fall  and  early  Winter,  is  at¬ 
tracting  consumer  attention. 

Again  stressing  the  strong 
local  coverage  aspect  of  the 
Sucaryl  campaign,  Mr.  Downes 
told  E&P: 

“In  the  majority  of  major 
cities  the  coverage  of  this  cam¬ 
paign  exceeds  70%  of  all  fami¬ 
lies.  In  a  great  many  secondary 
markets  the  coverage  is  also  as 
high  and  in  most  secondary 
markets  of  any  consequence 
will  run  over  50%  coverage. 
Except  in  some  isolated  cases 
this  campaign  brings  the  Suc¬ 
aryl  story  to  the  majority  of 
literate  families  all  across  the 
country.  It  would  take  a  long 
list  of  magazines  to  equal  the 
local  coverage  attained  by 
strong  Sunday  newspapers  such 
as  those  we  are  employing  in 
this  campaign.” 


19th  Baby  Edition 

W'^ATERBURY,  Conn. 

The  19th  annual  Baby  Edi¬ 
tion,  a  tabloid  of  32  pages,  will 
be  published  in  the  Sunday  Re¬ 
publican  of  May  13.  George  J. 
Dillon,  telegraph  editor  of  the 
Waterbury  American,  was  in 
charge  of  the  section  which  in¬ 
cluded  139  cuts  of  “the  pret¬ 
tiest  pin-ups  of  all.” 


Strip  Film  Tells 
About  ROP  Color  Adg 

The  Washington  (D.C.)  Po,t  ' 
and  Times  Herald  is  furnish- 
ing  its  advertising  salesmen  and 
representatives,  Sawyer-Fergu. 
son- Walker,  with  a  new  strip, 
film  presentation  on  ROP  color 
advertising. 

Using  result  stories  froa  : 
other  newspapers  as  well  as  the  = 
Post  and  Times  Herald,  the 
film  stresses  the  many  advan-. 
tages  of  color  advertising  for^ 
a  comparatively  small  addi- 
tional  cost.  Several  users  of 
color  advertising  are  quoted 
commending  its  use  and  stating 
their  intent  to  use  more  of  H 
during  1956. 

The  presentation  demon¬ 
strates  how  the  added  impact 
of  color  creates  greater  atten¬ 
tion,  reader  response  and  in-1 
creased  sales.  It  also  shows  hov ' 
ROP  color  advertising  can  ht 
used  as  an  extra  merchandia- 
ing  tool  and  shows  the  repro¬ 
duction  available  in  the  Poet 
and  Times  Herald,  due  to  five 
years  of  experience  in  news¬ 
paper  color  printing. 

• 

Ken  Mason  Signs  Up 
At  Bozell  &  Jacobs 

Kenneth  J.  Mason,  at  one 
time  advertising  promotion  a 
manager  of  the  New  York 
World-Telegram  and  Sun,  has  ■ 
joined  Bozell  &  Jacobs,  Inc.,  New  : 
York  ad  agency,  where  he  will 
be  assigned  to  the  New  York  ■ 
Journal- American  account. 

Mr.  Mason’s  work  in  advertis¬ 
ing,  promotion  and  merchan¬ 
dising  has  won  him  a  number 
of  honors,  including  a  “Best  of 
Industry”  citation  in  the  news¬ 
paper  classification  awarded 
him  by  the  Direct  Mail  Adver¬ 
tising  Association  for  a  World- 
Telegram  and  Sun  campaign. 

Mr.  Mason  has  been  affiliated 
with  the  Brooklyn  Eagle,  the  , 
New  York  Sun,  the  New  York  ^ 
Evening  Post,  Everywoman’t  J 
magazine  and  the  America*  1 
magazine.  1 

•  j 

Scaling  Device  f 

New  Orleans  i 

A  rectangular  slide  rule  to  f 
simplify  scaling,  composing  and  ; 
cropping  photographs,  has  been 
developed  by  Robert  Brandt,  ^ 
art  director  of  Bauerlein  Ad-  | 
vertising,  Inc.  He  has  a  patent  | 
pending  on  the  device  whic.*i  | 
consists  of  two  “L”  shaped  | 
members  diametrically  opposed,  I 
and  connected  by  a  sliding  bar  I 
held  in  place  by  two  clamps  i 
and  thumb  nuts  to  set  to  pro-  f 
portions.  | 
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In  Philadelphia  nearly  everybody  reads  The  Bulletin 


Evening  and  Sunday 


Advertising  Offices:  Philadelphia,  30th  and  Market  Streets  •  Mem  York,  342  Madison  Avenue  •  CAiVaj^o.  520  North  Michigan  Avenue 
Rffrfsfntati\fs:  Sawyer  PerfmsoM  Walker  Company  in  Detroit  •  Atlanta  •  Los  Angeles  •  San  Francisco 
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NEWSPAPER  REPKESENTATIVES 

Agency  Media  Chief  Tells 
How  Newspapers  Fill  Bill 


Chicago 

How  newspapers  fit  into  an 
advertising  agency’s  media  con¬ 
siderations  was  told  by  Robert 
F.  Hussey,  head  of  the  media 
department,  Foote,  Cone  &  Beld- 
ing,  at  the  closing  seminar  here 
last  week  under  auspices  of  the 
Chicago  Chapter,  American  As¬ 
sociation  of  Newspaper  Repre¬ 
sentatives. 

Mr.  Hussey,  as  vicepresident 
and  media  director,  headed  a 
team  of  FC&B  executives  who 
outlined  various  phases  of  agen¬ 
cy  procedure. 

Mr.  Hussey  .showed  how  all 
media  are  considered  in  an  ad¬ 
vertiser’s  program  from  the 
standpoint  of  marketing  strat¬ 
egy.  If  immediate  impact — es¬ 
pecially  against  big  markets — is 
not  vital,  he  said,  magazines 
may  be  chosen.  If  product  dem¬ 
onstration  is  a  big  factor — with 
immediate  impact — then  televi¬ 
sion  on  100  to  150  or  more  sta¬ 
tions  may  be  indicated.  If  a 
product  is  thoroughly  estab¬ 


lished  over  a  period  of  years, 
then  outdoor  or  car-card  re¬ 
minder  advertising  may  be  used, 
he  explained. 

How  Newspapers  Aid 

“But  if  our  product  needs 
longer  copy,”  said  Mr.  Hussey, 
“particularly  if  it  is  a  new  prod¬ 
uct  seeking  initial  distribution — 
and  above  all  with  a  news- 
worthy  and  merchandisable 
story  to  put  over — particularly 
in  the  big,  concentrated-popula¬ 
tion  centers,  we  have  complete 
freedom  of  choice,  among  mar¬ 
kets  everywhere,  through  news¬ 
papers.” 

Newspapers  in  their  various 
forms  offer  flexibility  of  choice, 
such  as  Sunday  supplements 
and  comics;  Sunday  or  daily 
run-of-paper;  ROP  with  and 
without  color;  in  large,  smash¬ 
ing  space,  or  in  smaller  space 
with  great  repetition  and  fre¬ 
quency,  he  pointed  out. 

“Obviously,  copy  calling  for 
very  exacting  full-color  repro¬ 


duction  usually  calls  for  roto¬ 
gravure — always  provided  that 
the  availability  of  roto  sections, 
presently  limited  to  only  some 
ICO  or  so  of  the  largest  mar¬ 
kets,  fits  the  product’s  cover¬ 
age  needs,”  he  continued. 

“If  perfect  reproduction  is 
less  vital,  or  more  markets  are 
essential,  the  227  papers  or  the 
five  to  six  hundred  Sunday 
comic  sections  now  selling  four- 
color  ROP  often  offer  us  a  solu¬ 
tion. 

ROP  Full  Color  Grows 

“But  regular  four-color  ROP 
is  still  pretty  limited  as  to 
number  of  markets — though  it’s 
now  growing  fast,  thanks  to  the 
pioneering  work  done  by  the 
Chicago  Tribune  and  the  Mil¬ 
waukee  Jourrval — both  outstand¬ 
ing  on  the  editorial,  the  adver¬ 
tising,  and  the  merchandising 
fronts  as  leaders  in  full-color 
ROP. 

“However,  suppose  the  pro¬ 
posed  campaign  can  get  along 
merely  with  black  and  one  color, 
or  just  with  straight  black  and 
white?  Today  there  are  about 
615  daily  papers  selling  two- 
color — even  one,  at  last,  in  New 


CensusNotes  Gain 
In  TV  Households 

The  Advertising  Researcii 
Foundation  was  notified  this 
week  by  the  U.  S.  Bureau 
of  the  Census  that  three  out 
of  four  households  in  the 
U.  S.  have  television  sete. 
according  to  the  results  of  a 
sample  sui-vey  conducted  in 
February  by  the  Census 
Bureau. 

About  35,000,000  (million) 
or  73%,  of  the  households 
enumerated  in  February 
1956  had  one  or  more  TV 
sets,  the  Census  Bureau  re¬ 
ported.  This  represents  a 
10%  increase  over  the  32,- 
000,000  (million)  households 
with  TV  sets  in  June  1955 
when  the  last  survey  of  tele¬ 
vision  sets  was  made  by  the 
Census  Bureau. 

The  current  information 
on  TV  sets  was  obtained  in 
February  1956  in  conjunc¬ 
tion  with  the  Census  Bu¬ 
reau’s  Current  Population 
Survey. 


York. - 

“And,  finally,  there  are  the  age  gets  them  into  even  worse 
1,550  dailies  and  the  8,000  week-  shape  than  they  are  reported  to 
lies  offering  ROP  black-and-  be  so  far. 
white — unless  the  paper  short-  (Continued  on  page  30) 


Yon  get  MORE  for  your 
in  PLAINFIELD! 


Among  all  other  cities  of  50,000  or  more  population  in  central 
and  northern  New  Jersey,  Plainfield  is  14th  in  size.  BUT  LOOK 
how  it  moves  up  in  sales  potential  for  your  advertising! 


In  Income  per  family  .  .  Itl. 

In  Retail  Soles  per  capita  .  1st. 

In  Department  &  Apparel  Store  Sales 
per  capita  .  1st. 

In  Food  Store  Sales  per  capita  .  1st. 


In  Automotive  Sales  per  capita  1st. 

In  Drug  Store  Sales  per  capita  2nd. 

In  Lumber  A  Building  Material  Sales 

per  capita  .  2nd. 

In  Household  A  Radio  Store  Sales 
per  capita  .  4th. 


And  don't  let  the  Census  corpxirate  city  population  figures 
mislead  you  on  the  size  of  this  market.  Dense  urban  population 
has  spread.  One  boundary  line  of  the  corporate  city  passes 
through  the  property  of  a  large  downtown  department  store 
More  reliable  are  the  map  and  population  figures  at  the  right. 


moiiej 


No  outside  New  Jersey  or  New  York  news¬ 
paper  adequately  reaches  Plainfield  house¬ 
wives.  Less  than  5%  of  the  people  daily 
commute  to  New  York.  The  Courier-News 
affords  96%  coverage. 


Plainfield  Courier-News 

Represented  nationally  by  /.  P.  McKinney  &  Son,  Inc. 


Members  The  Gannett  Group 

Plainfield,  N.  J. 

New  York  •  Syracuse  •  Chicago 
San  Francisco 
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The  most 

impatient  advertisers 

in  town 


You’ve  probably  heard  of  the  fellow  who  cut  six  holes  in  his  back  door 
. . .  and  when  asked  why,  replied,  “I’ve  got  six  cats  in  the  house  and  when 
I  say  scat  I  MEAN  SCAT!” 

Well  .  .  .  when  it  comes  to  action  in  a  hurry,  we’ve  never  met  the 
equal  of  the  men  and  women  who  buy  for  department  stores.  The  morning 
after  their  items  are  advertised  in  the  newspaper  they  stand  in  their  depart¬ 
ments  waiting  for  action.  Not  action  later  on,  but  action  RIGHT  NOW. 
They  expect  their  advertising  to  produce  customers... and  they  know  that  one 
particular  newspaper  in  their  city  consistently  produces  the  most  customers. 

In  Washington,  D.C.,  richest  mass  market  in  the  nation,  department 
stores  placed  56.2.%  of  their  April  linage  in  The  Washington  Star  against 
31.1%  for  the  second  paper  and  i2..7%  for  the  third  (publisher’s  figures). 

It  stands  to  reason,  that  the  paper  that  is  best  for  the  stores  that  sell 
the  products  is  best  for  the  manufacturers  who  market  them. 

The  Washington  Star 

EVENING  AND  SUNDAY  *  WASHINGTON,  D.C. 

Rapratanfcd  nationally  by:  O'Mora  and  Ornitboa,  Inc.,  342  Madison  Avanua,  NYC  17;  Chicago  —  Detroit  —  lot  Angokt  —  Son  Francisco 
Spatial  florida  roprosontotive;  The  Loonord  Co.,  311  Lincoln  Rood,  Miami  Booch,  Florida 
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AD  CAMPAIGNS 


Drive  Uses  'Classified^ 
Ads  in  Display  Columns 


A  series  of  seven-inch,  one- 
column  ads,  modeled  along  the 
lines  of  the  Public  Notices  col¬ 
umns,  is  being  tested  in  sub¬ 
urban  newspapeis  by  Office 
Temporaries,  Inc.,  New  York 
specialists  in  supplying  tempo¬ 
rary  personnel  to  firms  on  a 
“rental”  basis. 

In  order  to  reach  the  poten¬ 
tial  labor  pool  of  housewives 
eligible  for  temporary  employ¬ 
ment,  the  company  is  adding 
the  use  of  regular  sections  of 
newspapers  to  their  extensive 
classified  ad  program.  While 
these  women  would  not  normal¬ 
ly  read  help-wanted  sections, 
the  company  explained,  the  dis¬ 
play  ads  highlighting  the  need 
for  and  advantages  of  tempo- 
rary  work  for  housewives  are 
expected  to  attract  this  audi¬ 
ence. 

The  ads  (via  Lexington  Ad¬ 
vertising)  offer  such  themes  as 
“pick  your  own  working  days” 
to  housewives  with  past  of¬ 


fice  experience.  Initial  inser¬ 
tions  will  be  placed  in  weekly 
papers  in  Metropolitan  area 
and  Eastern  New  Jersey  dailies, 
to  be  followed  by  a  broad 
schedule  including  New  York 
and  suburban  papers. 


Coke-Evinrude  Tieup 
Using  Spot  Color  Ads 

Chicago 

Coca-Cola  Bottling  Company 
of  Chicago,  Inc.,  is  using  full- 
page  ads  (via  McCann-Erick- 
son,  Inc.)  in  Chicago  and  su¬ 
burban  newspapers,  including 
spot  color,  to  announce  a  con¬ 
test  in  which  160  Evinrude  out¬ 
board  motors  are  to  be  award¬ 
ed. 

Contestants  are  asked  to  com¬ 
plete  the  sentence  (in  25  words 
or  less)  ...  “I  take  Coke  on 
outings  because  ...”  Forty 
motors  are  to  be  awarded  each 
week  in  four  weekly  contests. 


Seagram  To  Plug  Gin 
Drinks  in  112  Papers 

Every  week  throughout  June, 
July  and  August  will  see  Sea¬ 
gram  ads  (via  Roy  S.  Durstine, 
Inc.)  promoting  Seagram’s 
Golden  Gin  for  use  in  Gin  & 
Tonic,  Tom  Collins  and  Gin 
Rickey,  in  112  newspapers  in 
107  markets  with  a  circulation 
of  more  than  21  million. 

Cherry  Heering  Ups 
Ad  Expenditure  15% 

Ad  expenditures  for  Cherry 
Heering  Danish  liqueur  will  be 
stepped  up  15%  during  1956-57. 

The  liqueur’s  new  ad  pro¬ 
gram  (via  Kleppner  Co.)  calls 
for  black  and  white  ads  in 
major  dailies  throughout  the 
U.S.  and  two-color  insertions  in 
nine  national  magazines. 

Other  Campaigns  .  .  . 

•  Weekly  insertions  of  900- 
line  ads  in  the  New  York  Her¬ 
ald  Tribune  and  the  New  York 
World-Telegram  &  Sun  have 
been  scheduled  by  Barney’s 
Clothes,  Inc.,  New  York,  as 
part  of  the  third  of  a  series 
of  semi-institutional  ads  (via 
Emil  Mogul  Co.).  Radio-TV  and 
direct  mail  supplement  the 
newspaper  schedule. 


SAN  DIEGO 
••  BIGGER 


1955  Population  Figures  from  Editor  & 
Publisher  Market  Guide  as  quoted  from 
the  March  24,  1956  issue  of  Tide 


(!l)r  i^.in  Oitiiii  Union 

Evening  Tribune 


© 

NEWSPAPERS 


15  "Hometown”  Newspapers  Covering  Son  Diego, 

California  -  Northern  Illinois  -  Springfield,  Illinois 
—and  Greater  Los  Angeles... Served  by  the  COPLEY 
Washington  Bureau  and  the  COPLEY  News  Service. 

EIPEISINTID  NATIONALLY  BY  WIST  -  HOLLIDAY  CO.,  INC. 


•  Total  of  110  dailies  in  64 
major  cities  will  be  used  this 
summer  in  a  12-week  promotion 
of  baking  soda  in  the  bath  to 
beat  the  heat  by  Church  & 
Dwight  Co.,  Inc.,  marketers  of 
Arm  &  Hammer  and  Cow 
brands  baking  soda.  Magazines, 
trade  books  and  radio-TV  will 
also  be  used. 

•  Two  and  four  color  inser¬ 
tions  in  newspapers,  Sunday 
supplements  and  trade  publica¬ 
tions  will  be  scheduled  (via  Hil¬ 
ton  and  Riggio,  Inc.)  to  pro¬ 
mote  Double  Envelope  Corp. 
and  its  division.  Photocraft 
Specialties  Co. 


AANR  Issues 
First  of  TV 
Fact  Folders 

This  week,  the  American  As¬ 
sociation  of  Newspaper  Repre¬ 
sentatives  released  the  first  of 
a  series  of  12  four-page,  two- 
color  brochures  designed  to  help 
publishers,  advertisers,  agencies 
and  newspaper  advertising  ex¬ 
ecutives  “re-evaluate  some  of  ,, 
television’s  pluses  and  mi-  f 
nuses.”  j; 

Entitled  “50  Million  Ameri¬ 
cans  Without  Television,”  the 
first  brochure  points  up  the 
fact  that  there  are  47,788,000 
U.S.  households  and  that  32,- 
0(  0,060  have  TV.  The  balance— 
15,700,000 — or  33%,  “cannot  he 
reached  by  television  at  any 
time.”  A  chart  breaks  down  the 
32,000,000  TV  homes  by  regions 
and  shows  how  TV  family  pene¬ 
tration  is  unbalanced.  Figures 
used  are  based  on  U.S.  Census 
as  of  July  1,  1955. 

The  series,  prepared  by 
AANR  in  cooperation  with 
Hearst  Advertising  Service,  is 
based  on  research  done  by 
Frank  LaRose,  HAS  research 
director,  and  Paul  Titus,  di¬ 
rector  of  plans,  promotion  and 
research  at  HAS. 

According  to  Stephen  P.  Ma-  . 
honey,  Burke,  Kuipers  &  Ma¬ 
honey,  Inc.,  national  AANR 
president,  copies  of  the  bro¬ 
chures  are  available  in  lots  of 
100  at  $5.00. 

Mr.  LaRose  told  Editor  & 
Publisher  this  week  that  other 
brochures  in  the  series  have 
been  tentatively  titled  as  fol¬ 
lows:  “Summer  Slump  with 
TV”;  “94  Million  Americans 
Won’t  Watch  TV  Tonight"; 
“TV  Penetration  in  Individual 
Markets — Uncertain,  Variable. 
Speculative”;  “The  TV  Net¬ 
works  of  Half  of  America 
Blanked  Out”;  and  “Odds  Are 
that  148  Million  Americans 
Will  Not  See  Your  TV  Message 
Today.” 

Additional  subjects  to  be 
covered  will  deal  with  TV  com¬ 
mercials,  captive  audiences,  the 
relationship  of  TV  and  depart¬ 
ment  stores,  production  and  tal-  , 
ent  costs  on  TV  compared  with 
what  the  same  money  would 
buy  in  newspapers,  and  the 
mortality  rate  of  TV  shows. 

In  a  covering  letter  sent  this 
week  to  advertisers  and  agen¬ 
cies  Mr.  Mahoney  noted: 

Television  has  great  limita¬ 
tions  too  seldom  expressed  in 
simple  form.  This  and  the  fol¬ 
lowing  brochures  may  help  you 
le-evaluate  some  of  television’s 
pluses  and  minuses.” 
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3,029,246  Lines 

of  Retail  Grocers’  Advertising! 


nd 


hX' 


With  a  1 955  total  of  3,029,246  lines  of  retail  grocers' 
advertising  in  its  morning  and  Sunday  issues  The  Kansas 
City  Star  was  surpassed  in  this  important  field  by  only  one 
other  newspaper— the  Miami  Herald. 

This  comparison  based  on  figures  compiled  by  Media 
Records,  a  national  advertising  measuring  service,  excludes 
the  lineage  carried  in  The  Star's  evening  edition.  Just 
counting  morning  and  Sunday  (seven  issues  a  week)  its 
rank  is  second  in  the  entire  nation. 

As  food  is  the  biggest  item  in  retail  buying  and  as 
Food  advertising  is  the  biggest  category  in  advertising 
lineage  totals,  the  significance  of  this  showing  in  competi¬ 
tion  with  newspapers  in  cities  many  times  its  size  reflects 
the  importance  of  the  Kansas  City  market  in  ALL  categories 
of  retail  activity. 

Kansas  City's  metropolitan  area,  crowding  the  million 
mark  in  population,  ranks  high  in  every  measurement  af 
civic  and  industrial  progress.  It  is  a  youthful,  growing 
community— with  a  per  capita  spending  record  that  ranks 
first  in  America. 

Another  FIRST  is  the  opportunity  of  addressing  this 
high  voltage  market  through  The  Kansas  City  Star,  which 
makes  available  to  advertisers  the  most  thorough  and  most 
economical  circulation  coverage  in  America— 95  per  cent 
home  delivered. 


wm 


LEADING  NEWSPAPERS  IN  RETAIL  GROCERS’ 
ADVERTISING  FOR  YEAR  1955 

Compittd  by  M*dio  R*cprds 

UNCAGE 

I.  Miaiel  HcraM  (M  I  S) . AMI, 133 

A  Kaesas  City  Star  (M  t  $)  . A029,24« 

3.  Washiectta  Star  (E  4  S)  . 2,S3T,M0 

4.  Chleate  Dally  Haws  (E>  . 2402,145 

5.  Taapa  Tribent  (M  t  S)  . 2,443,453 

4.  Portlaed  Jaereal  (E  t  S)  . 2.434441 

1.  Haestaa  Chreeiela  (E  5  S)  . 2.405445 

I.  Dtevar  Past  (E  I  S) .  2,402,035 

0.  McMpbis  CsMMtrcial  Appaal  (M  4  S)  . 24I44M 

10.  TaMo  Blade  (E  4  S)  . 2414.214 

II.  Fart  Wartb  Slar-Tale{ram  (E  4  S)  . 2,410,204 

12.  LaB(  Beach  ladependeat  (M)  .  2,424,004 

lA  Laat  Beach  ladepeadwil-Prcss  Tele(raM  (E  4  S) . 2400412 

I A  Dallas  Times  Herald  (E  4  S)  . 2400,200 

lA  Mraa  Beacaa  Jaaraal  (E  4  S)  . 2,32A101 

lA  Haw  Orleaas  Times  Plcayaae  4  Stales  (M  4  $)  . 24IA0I4 

IT.  Saa  Diaca  Trihaae  (E)  .  2.212450 

lA  Saa  DIaia  Uaiaa  (M  4  S)  . 2,241,130 

I A  San  Balaala  News  (E)  .  2,240,424 

2A  Partlaad  Oregaaiaa  (M  4  S)  . 2,230434 

21.  ladiaaapaiis  Hews  (E) . 2,101,251 

2A  SI.  Laais  Past  Dispatch  (E  4  S)  . 2,101,503 

2A  Washlactaa  Past  4  Times  Herald  (M  4  S>  . 2,101,003 

2A  Saa  Bataala  Express-News  (M  4  S)  . 3,141451 

2A  Harfalk  Vlr|iaiaa  PUst  4  Partsmaath  Star  (M  4  S)  ..2,145,034 
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KANSAS  CITY 

1729  Cfond  Av«. 
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RETAIL  SURVEY 


Packard's  ^Operation 
RetaiV  Jumps  Sales 


Chicago 


While  the  fate  of  Stude- 
baker-Packard  Corp.,  remained 
at  stake  between  company  of¬ 
ficials  and  investment  bankers 
seeking  a  way  to  solve  finan¬ 
cial  difficulties,  Packard  last 
week  reported  increased  sales 
over  the  past  60  days,  resulting 
from  “Operation  Retail.” 

The  program  is  designed  to 
help  dealers  in  doing  a  volume 
business  at  a  profit,  according 
to  Dan  O’Madigan,  Jr.,  Packard 
division  general  sales  manager. 
“Operation  Retail”  is  a  com- 
pi'ehensive  merchandising  pro¬ 
gram,  which  includes  newspa¬ 
per  advertising. 

Mr.  O’Madigan  said  that  all 
advertising  and  sales  promotion 
plans  are  formulated  and  de¬ 
veloped  to  solve  the  dealer’s 
local  market  situation.  “The 
philosophy  behind  development 
of  these  programs,”  he  said,  “is 
that  advertising  tailored  to 
local  marketing  problems  can 
best  serve  the  role  of  educating 


prospects  to  competent  auto¬ 
mobile  buying.” 

He  added  that  Packard  has 
allocated  the  largest  amounts 
of  money  in  its  history  to  strict¬ 
ly  local  advertising  and  sales 
promotion  activity.  Under 
“Operation  Retail,”  each  task 
force,  in  cooperation  with  deal¬ 
ers,  sets  up  four-month  market¬ 
ing  objectives.  Progress  reports 
are  kept  for  each  dealer  cov¬ 
ered  by  the  program  and  re¬ 
sults  reviewed  with  the  dealer 
at  10-day  intervals. 

Meanwhile  this  week,  in  Chi¬ 
cago,  New  York  and  Detroit, 
there  were  reported  rumors 
that  Studebaker-Packard  may 
merge  operations  with  Curtiss- 
Wright  Corp.  Studebaker-Pack- 
ard  lost  more  than  $29,000,000 
last  year. 


Miltcaukee  Sentinel 
Promotion  Aids  Stores 
Given  a  good  idea  to  start 
with,  effective  promotion  will 


BUFFALO’S  DOWNTOWN 
DEPARTMENT 


STORES  CAN’T  BE 


WRONG! 


In  vying  for  their  share  of  Buffalo’s 
$867,167,000  annual  retail  sales  . .  . 
and  in  inviting  shoppers  into  the  city 
from  surrounding  territories. ..down¬ 
town  department  stores  place  53% 
of  their  advertising  lineage  in  the 
Courier-Express. 

You,  too,  can  profitably  use  the 
proven  power  of  the  Courier-Express 
in  selling  both  men  and  women.  Use 
it  daily  to  get  more  advertising  for 
your  dollar  concentrated  on  those 
with  more  dollars  to  spend  among 
the  458,000  families  in  Western  New 
York’s  8  counties.  Use  the  Sunday 
Courier-Express  for  maximum  cover¬ 
age.  It’s  the  state’s  largest  newspaper 
outside  of  Manhattan. 


ROP  COLOR  available  daily 
and  Sunday. 


BUFFALO  COURIER-EXPRESS 


pull  customers  into  stores  in 
droves.  That  ancient  truism 
was  confirmed  once  again 
through  the  “Mountain  of  Mer¬ 
chandising”  promotion  put  on 
by  the  Milwaukee  (Wis.)  Sen¬ 
tinel  for  Good  Housekeeping 
Week,  in  that  city. 

The  idea  was  awards  of 
money  and  merchandise  for  best 
solutions  to  a  crossword  puzzle 
— the  gimmick  being  that  en¬ 
tries  had  to  be  brought  into 
participating  stores  rather  than 
mailed  direct  to  the  Sentinel, 
which  published  the  puzzle. 

A  total  of  310,000  entries 
were  received,  all  but  40,000  of 
them  coming  through  the 
stores. 

The  promotion  was  built 
around  the  Sentinel’s  weekly 
“Pay-off  Puzzler”,  a  cross  word 
puzzle  game  paying  $100  in 
cash  each  week  for  correct  so¬ 
lutions.  For  Good  Housekeeping 
Week  only,  the  cash  was  sup¬ 
plemented  with  “A  Mountain 
of  Merchandise  of  your  choice” 
awards,  the  first  prize  being 
$750  worth  of  merchandise,  and 
the  second  prize  $200  worth. 
There  were  other  prizes,  178  in 
all,  mostly  books  and  sets  of 
books  of  interest  to  housewives. 

The  Pay-off  Puzzler  appeared 
in  a  30-page  special  Good 
Housekeeping  Week  section 
published  as  a  part  of  the  Sen¬ 
tinel’s  Sunday  issue.  Advertis¬ 
ing  in  this  section  came  from 
participating  stores  and  fea¬ 
tured  Good  Housekeeping  seal 
merchandise.  Many  of  the  ads 
included  a  duplicate  of  the  puz¬ 
zle,  with  the  store’s  name  on 
it. 

The  event  was  promoted  ex¬ 
clusively  by  the  Sentinel,  chiefly 
through  daily  publicity  stories 
and  display  ads — six  quarter- 
pages  and  one  full-page,  spread 
over  a  period  of  a  week  in  ad¬ 
vance  of  the  Sunday  issue. 
Theme  of  all  copy  was  “A 
Mountain  of  Merchandise  of 
your  choice.” 


Breakfast  Briefs 


Ad  Discount  Rate 
Given  Early  Birds 

Antioch,  Calif. 

A  “time-earned  rate 
schedule”  providing  djj. 
counts  for  local  merchants 
submitting  copy  well  in  ad¬ 
vance  of  deadlines  is  pro- 
vided  by  the  Antioch  Ledger. 
It  applies  to  users  of  more 
than  500  inches,  yearly. 

Under  the  new  rate  card 
effective  June  1,  copy  r^ 
ceived  at  noon  the  day  be¬ 
fore  publication  is  bill^  at 
90  cents.  The  open  rate  is 
92  cents.  Copy  received  two 
days  in  advance  receives  an 
85  cent  rate,  while  three 
days  pre-publication  receipt 
earns  an  83  cent  rate  and 
four  days,  80  cents.  Satur¬ 
days,  Sundays  and  holidajrt 
are  not  counted. 

The  card  was  arranged  to 
curb  overtime  costs  in  the 
composing  rooms.  Bob  Book¬ 
man,  advertising  manager, 
reports.  The  move  is  being 
made  coincidental  with  an 
increase  in  rates. 


Mail  Survey 
Defended  As 
Research  Tool 


San  Jose,  Calif. 

Belief  that  surveys  conducted 
by  mail  can  provide  valuable 
data  in  the  opinion  research 
field  was  expressed  here  by 
Fred  C.  Selzer,  manager  of  the 
market  research  department, 
Los  Angeles  Times  and  Mirror- 
News. 

A  Los  Angeles  Times  read¬ 
ership  study  conducted  by 
mail  brought  virtually  the  same 
results  as  reported  by  a  top  re¬ 
search  organization  using  the 
costly  approved  interview  tech¬ 
nique,  Mr.  Selzer  said. 

In  the  mailed  questionnaire, 
questions  were  accompanied  by 
'Times’  page  reproductions  in 
miniature.  The  sample  went 
proportionally  to  every  circula¬ 
tion  area.  Follow-up  procedures 
were  used  to  obtain  a  high  per- 


Because  of  its  excellent  ad¬ 
ministration  and  the  popularity  centage  of  return— and  this  can 
of  the  premier,  the  Burmese 
government  was  swept  back  into 
power  for  another  four  years  in 
weekend  national  elections.  We 
knew  that  U  Nu  would  get 
another  term. 


Dig  that  Crazy  Driver  —  out 
of  the  wreckage  of  his  wrecked 
auto. 


JbpfwMMaiivn .-  SCOLARO,  MEEKER  A  SCOTT  Pacific  Coast:  DOYLE  A  HAWLEY 


From  the  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer 


be  as  great  as  60%,  he  re¬ 
ported. 

“The  longer  I  am  in  this 
business,  the  more  I  am  con¬ 
vinced  you  can  find  out  a  lot 
by  mail,”  Mr.  Selzer  said. 

Ad  managers  who  want  to 
convince  a  retailer  of  the  role 
newspaper  copy  plays  need  only 
to  persuade  a  retailer  to  send 
a  postcard  questionnaire  to 
charge  accounts  asking 
media  on  which  they  rely, 
Selzer  sugrgested. 
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points  to 


Here  is  the  market  for  your  product . . . 
721,000  population  in  the  Seattle  ABC 
City  Zone  and  more  than  ONE  MIL¬ 
LION  in  the  Seattle  ABC  Retail  Trad¬ 
ing  Zone.  Real  effective  buying  power- 
third  highest  per  capita  among  the 
nation* 8  largest  markets.  And  here  is  the 
newspaper  that  provides  saturation 
yf^coverage  of  this  big,  rich  market. 


leotUf  Stmts 

/9se 

CtNSUMER 

ANALYSIS 


THE  SEATTLE  TIMES  1956  Conmmer  Analym 
will  answer  your  questiorts  about  Seattlds  buying 
habits.  This  standardised,  accepted  analysis  is  avail¬ 
able  through  your  local  O'Mora  dt  Ormsbee  man.  Or 
write  to  Advertising  Manager,  The  Seattle  Times, 
Seattle  11,  Washington.  _ 


Member,  Consolidated  Consumer  Analysis  Newspapers 


Noprosontod  hy  O'Maro  &  Ormtboo«  Inc. 
Now  York  •  Dotroit  •  Chicago  •  Los  Angolos 
San  froncisco 


IllMLiiiUj 
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How  Modern  Transit 
Can  Help  Solve 
City  Parking  Problems 

The  parking  squeeze  is  tighter  now  than  at  any 
other  time  in  our  history.  There  just  isn’t  enough 
space  in  our  business  districts  to  accommodate  all  of 
our  automobiles.  The  resulting  loss  of  business  and 
tax  revenues  and  the  prohibitive  cost  of  making  room 
for  more  cars  is  of  real  concern  to  all  communities. 

Informed  civic  leaders  are  coming  to  realize  that 
for  the  average  business  district,  about  2  square  feet 
of  automobile  parking  area  would  be  required  for  each 
square  foot  of  business  floor,  if  all  workers  and  cus¬ 
tomers  travel  via  private  automobile. 

A  modern  transit  system  can  help  you  solve  this 
parking  problem. 

SPACIOUS,  OUTLYING  PARKING  LOTS,  serving  a 
fast,  modern  transit  system  on  a  separate  right-of- 
way,  encourage  drivers  to  park  their  cars  outside  the 
business  district.  People  welcome  the  opp>ortunity  to 
drive,  free  of  traffic,  to  a  nearby  transit  station,  park 
without  searching  for  space,  and  ride  quickly  and 
comfortably  to  their  destinations.  Cleveland,  Boston 
and  other  large  cities  report  that  transit  riders  have 
accepted  the  “park  and  ride”  idea  enthusiastically. 

Too,  since  modern  transit  reduces  the  demand  for 
downtown  parking,  valuable  city  land  that  would 
normally  be  earmarked  for  parking  can  be  put  to 
more  productive  community  use. 

Find  out  how  modern  transit  can  work  to  best 
advantage  for  your  city.  Write  Section  107-32,  Gen¬ 
eral  Electric  Co.,  Locomotive  and  Car  Equipment 
Department,  Erie,  Pa.,  for  illustrated  brochures. 


Thctgress  Is  Our  Most  Important  ^oduct 

GENERAL^  ELECTRIC 


OVERFLOWING  MIDTOWN  PARKING  is  one 

of  the  things  that  drives  business  away  from  your 
city.  Drivers  detest  the  frustrating  search  for  a 
place  to  park  that  accompanies  each  trip  downtown. 


le  OUTLYING  TRANSIT  PARKING  is  convenient 

ir  and  easy.  People  who  drive  autos  are  happy  to 

a  leave  parking  problems  behind  and  travel  swiftly  and 

comfortably  into  the  business  area  on  fast  transit. 
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PR  ROUNDUP 


Should  Ad  Agencies 
Be  in  PR  Business? 


Ralph  H.  Major,  Jr.  director 
of  public  relations  for  Batten, 
Barton,  Durstine  &  Osborn, 
Inc.,  submitted  that  he  spoke 
entirely  for  himself,  adding: 

“In  my  opinion,  no  basic  con¬ 
flict  exists  or  has  existed  be¬ 
tween  independent  public  rela¬ 
tions  firms  and  agency  PR  de¬ 
partments.  I  recognize  no 
‘feud,’  no  ‘long-smoldering  con¬ 
flict,’  no  ‘cutthroat  competi¬ 
tion.’ 

“If  my  appearance  here  today 
has  any  purpose,  it  is  to  abolish 
this  fancied  rivalry  and  suggest 
that,  as  public  relations  practi¬ 
tioners,  we  get  down  to  business 
and  start  carving  out  exclusive 
spheres  of  influence  where  one 
may — and  the  other  may  not — 
conduct  his  operations. 

“In  most  cases  it  was  the 
advertising  client  who  first  re¬ 
cognized  the  need  for  PR  as¬ 
sistance  and  asked  his  agency 
for  help. 

“Companies  enjoy  a  tremen¬ 
dous  plus  when  their  public  re- 


A  debate  begun  in  the  col¬ 
umns  of  Editor  &  Publisher 
last  October  was  continued  to 
the  rostrum  May  10  when  Phi¬ 
lip  Lesley  of  Chicago  (E&P, 
Oct.  8,  page  15)  and  Ralph  H. 
Major  Jr.,  of  New  York  {ESiP, 
Oct.  15,  page  16)  appeared  be¬ 
fore  the  San  Francisco  Bay 
Chapter,  Public  Relations  So¬ 
ciety.  It  was  the  first  time  they 
had  met  face  to  face. 

Their  views,  coupled  with  re¬ 
plies  to  questions,  during  a 
moming-long  session  conducted 
by  Harry  J.  Williams,  United 
States  Steel’s  district  public  re¬ 
lations  director,  are  summarized 
here. 

lations  operations  dovetail  neat¬ 
ly  with  advertising,  research, 
marketing  and  also  sales  pro¬ 
motion. 

“The  fact  stands  that  adver¬ 
tising  agencies,  representing 
the  closest  tie  to  client  manag- 
ment,  have  become  the  logical 


Defender  Publications,  Inc. 
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one-stop  shopping  center.”  They 
provide,  he  said,  quality,  con¬ 
venience  and  lower  cost. 

“Advertising  agencies  are  in 
the  public  relations  business 
because  public  relations  de¬ 
partments  can  help  create  a 
hiendly  public  attitude  toward 
the  client  company  and  his 
products  or  services. 

“They  can  help  extend  the 
client’s  message  to  editorial 
media.  They  can  coordinate  the 
client’s  total  merchandising 
plan,  under  one  roof,  by  bring¬ 
ing  to  hear  a  wide  variety  of 
talents  and  experiences  on  the 
problem  of  helping  the  client 
make  a  profit. 

“They  know  how  best  to  use 
advertising  techniques  to  fur¬ 
ther  the  client’s  public  relations 
or  institutional  aims.  And  they 
can  offer  public  relations  guid¬ 
ance  to  copy  writers  and  others 
whose  commercial  messages 
reach  different  kinds  of  pub¬ 
lics.” 

View  on  Competition 

Moving  to  the  field  of  the 
client,  Mr.  Major  referred  to 
an  E&P  story  quoting  Irving 
Smith  Kogan  of  J.  M.  Hicker- 
son,  Inc.,  to  back  his  contention 
there  is  little  real  competition 
between  PR  independents  and 
agencies.  He  also  quoted  Doug¬ 
las  Tellwright,  Pacific  Tele¬ 
phone  &  Telegraph  Co.,  who 
said  PR  and  advertising  both 
have  the  same  goals  and  must 
work  together  to  establish  and 
maintain  a  favorable  public 
climate  for  their  enterprise. 

“The  really  big  question 
is  whether  advertising  agencies 
’re  competent  to  practice  pub¬ 
lic  relations.  We  say  yes.  We 
know  from  experience  that  a 
qualified  PR  man  can  work 
within  the  agency  framework 
without  violating  the  basic 
tenets  of  good  practice  or,  in¬ 
deed,  any  of  the  professional 
standards  established  by  the 
PRSA. 

“It  all  boils  down  to  a  ques¬ 
tion  of  people.  Who  can  muster 
the  best  professional  talent  to 
handle  the  job  ?  Where  rests  the 
most  efficient  and  economical 
reseiwoir  of  ability  and  ex¬ 
perience?  What  companies,  or 
agencies  or  firms  are  producing 
the  best  results?” 

Listing  charges  voiced  against 
agency  participation  in  public 
relations,  Mr.  Major  said  that 
if  these  were  truths  the  agen¬ 
cies  would  have  long  been  out 
of  business.  Instead,  he  ob¬ 
served,  there  has  been  greater 
growth  of  PR  in  agencies  in 
the  past  few  years  than  ever 
before. 

In  conclusion,  he  quoted 
Frank  Leonard  of  Campbell- 
Ewald,  Inc.,  as  urging  a  PRSA 


g  center.”  They  workshop  in  New  York:  “Lefi 

l,  quality,  con-  stop  the  intramural  discount 

wer  cost.  on  who  can  do  what  better, 

agencies  are  in  cheaper  or  within  what  coj. 
itions  business  fines  and  get  into  the  main 

relations  de-  event  by  simply  defining  whit 
help  create  a  we  can  do.” 
attitude  toward  “When  one  article  in  a  trade 
pany  and  his  publication  can  touch  off  such 
^ices.  a  chain  of  debate,  it  means  that 

elp  extend  the  many  people  are  deeply  con- 
e  to  editorial  cemed.” 

1  coordinate  the  So  declared  Philip  Lesly, 
merchandising  president,  Philip  Lesly  Co.,  in 
roof,  by  bring-  recounting  the  “surprising  r^ 
wide  variety  of  suits  of  some  casual  comments 
eriences  on  the  about  something  that  concerned 
ping  the  client  me”  during  an  Editor  &  Pm. 

LISHER  interview  last  October, 
low  best  to  use  The  issue  involved  is  serious, 
niques  to  fur-  Mr.  Lesly  emphasized.  The  i 
public  relations  question,  as  he  defines  it,  is: 
aims.  And  they  “Shall  we  in  public  relations 
relations  guid-  aspire  to  become  true  profes- 
iters  and  others  sionals  who  can  earn  real  r^  ' 
cial  messages  spect  and  have  real  respect  for  \ 
kinds  of  pub-  ourselves,  or  shall  we  fall  into  ; 

the  category  of  junior  market- 
ompetition  mg  men,  with  no  right  to  higher 

le  field  of  the  status,  by  being  subordinated  to 
ior  referred  to  marketing  in  the  minds  of 
quoting  Irving  businessmen?” 

■  J.  M.  Hicker-  J?.®  concern  is  not  over  com- 
c  his  contention  Petition,  Mr.  Lesly  said. 

^eal  competition  Concern  for  Future 

dependents  and 

lo  quoted  Doug-  “0“*’  concern  is  for  the  fu- 
Pacific  Tele-  status  of  public  relations— 
raph  Co.,  who  ^be  future  of  the  free 

AvprtisiTiiy  bntb  American  business  system.” 
goals  and  must  “Efforts  to  put  over  product 
O  pstjibli<»b  publicity — Subordinated  to  ad- 

ivorable  public  vertising— in  the  guise  of  pub- 
r  enterprise  relations  is  a  real  threat  to 

big  question  system, 

rtising  agencies  “Today  American  busing 
io  practice  pub-  prestige— largely 

e  say  yes  We  because  management  has  begun 
neriencp  that  a  to  make  effective  use  of  true 
man  can  work  Public  relations.  The  attitude  of 

.ncy  framework  ™  ** 

ntr  tbp  ba«ip  business  was  inherently  .selfish, 

pLlic.  or,  i“  «"<;  "PPO*"!  to  toe  io 

he  professional  ‘®"'®sts  of  the  average  man  h« 
blished  by  the  been  largely  overcome.” 

Today  business  is  accepted 
lown  to  a  ques-  »  still  suspect  and 

iVho  can  muster 

sional  talent  to  standards  of  public  interest 
Where  rests  the  stressed.  , 

and  economical  “Now  if  the  efforts  to  put 
bility  and  ex-  ^be  advertising  brand  of 

;  companies,  or  public  relations  are  successful, 
IS  are  producing  management  will  be  deprived  of 
?”  the  true  PR  thinking  that  is 

es  voiced  against  vital  to  the  maintenance  of  the 
lation  in  public  hard-won  prestige. 

Major  said  that  “Excesses  are  definitely  the 
truths  the  agen-  exceptions.  Such  excesses 
e  long  been  out  <^nn  arise  and  continue  only  in 
nstead,  he  ob-  atmosphere  that  is  com¬ 
as  been  greater  pletely  market-centered  .  .  • 
in  agencies  in  ^bat  knows  no  discipline  except 
years  than  ever  bow  much  is  sold  .  .  .  that  con¬ 
siders  every  other  consideration 

m,  he  quoted  after  the  question  of  hov 

1  of  Campbell-  much  will  be  sold  today, 
urging  a  PRSA  {Continued  on  page  33) 
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The  only  successful  and  practical  automatic 
equipment  for  control  of  R.O.P.  color  register  is  the 
Hurletron  Automatic  Proportional  Color  Register 
Control. 


Hurletron  offers  the  only  complete  service  pack¬ 
age  in  the  industry.  We  design  and  fabricate  all  com¬ 
ponents,  mounting  brackets  and  fixtures.  We  provide 
complete  installation  data  including  diagrams,  prints, 
etc.  And  a  factory  trained  engineer  places  the  equip¬ 
ment  in  operation  and  trains  resident  personnel  in 
operation  and  maintenance.  All  this  is  included  in  the 
contract  price. 


The  Hurletron  automatically  maintains  register 
of  all  colors  within  a  few  thousandths  of  an  inch  at  all 
operating  speeds  and  with  only  a  single  mark.  It  helps 
the  pressmen,  increases  hourly  production,  reduces 
waste,  saves  time,  and  cuts  operating  costs.  The  exclu¬ 
sive  "Auto-Register”  facilitates  make-ready,  reduces 
start-up  waste. 


Hurletron  is  the  only  automatic  color  register 
control  specifically  designed  for  R.O.P.  color. 


Hurletron  is  the  most  economical  to  install, 
operate  and  maintain. 


Hurletron  is  the  only  automatic  color  register 
control  now  in  use  on  newspaper  presses  in  the  United 
States,  or  in  the  entire  world. 


Hurletron  is  the  only  company  which  maintains 
a  fully  staffed  field  service  organization  available  for 
consultation  and  service  in  the  customer’s  plant  on  a 
few  hours’  notice. 
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The  greatest  percentage  of  users  are  those  who 
ordered  additional  units  after  an  initial  installation. 


■"""  Qualified  customer  personnel  are  invited  to  attend 
free  schools  at  the  Hurletron  factory  where  theory  of 
operation,  maintenance  and  operating  techniques  are 
taught  and  demonstrated.  Only  Hurletron  provides  this 
important  service  without  charge  to  the  customer. 


The  new  Hurletron  makes  obsolete  all  existing 
color  register  installations.  It  is  faster,  more  accurate 
and  particularly  effective  for  close  control  of  running 
register  and  for  savings  in  waste  and  improvement  of 
quality  during  speed  changes. 
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Hurletron  is  your  best  buy  in  automatic  color  register  control  for  R.O.P.  Superior 
quality,  accuracy,  and  service  combine  to  enable  you  to  make  your  greatest  savings 
per  dollar  invested  with  Hurletron.  Write  today  for  a  representative  or  a  free  booklet. 
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Mr.  Wm.  J.  Bishop  ond 

Mr.  Boyd  B.  Loveless,  Hurletron  representatives, 
wilt  be  ot  the 
Stoller-Hilfon,  Dollos, 
during  the 

ANPA  Mechonicol  Conference 
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ELECTRIC  EYE 
EQUIPMENT  COMPANY 

1932  EAST  FAIRCHILD  STREET 
DANVILLE,  ILLINOIS 

editor  &  PUBLISHER  for  May  19,  1956 


REELECTED  CHAIRMAN  of  the  Junior  Board  of  the  Branham  Com¬ 
pany,  H.  L  Ralls  (center),  of  Atlanta,  gets  down  to  brass  tacks  at 
the  board's  first  meeting  of  a  new  season.  Other  Junior  Board  mem¬ 
bers  (left  to  right)  are:  Thomas  B.  Campbell,  New  York,  vicechairman 
and  secretary;  Edwin  C.  Charney,  Detroit;  Mr.  Ralls;  A.  J.  Engle- 
hardt,  Chicago;  and  Frank  J.  Stapleton,  New  York.  Bertram  C.  Finch 
(not  shown),  manager  of  Branham's  Charlotte,  N.  C.,  office  was  named 
to  the  Junior  Board  last  week  (E&P,  May  12,  page  20). 


Reps 

(Continued  from  page  20) 

“In  preparing  a  two-color  or 
a  black-and-white  list  of  news¬ 
papers,  we  today  have  only  50 
important  markets  where  any 
selection  must,  or  even  can,  be 
made  between  competing  papers. 
Aside  from  these  50  markets, 
our  problems  are  chiefly  those 
of  the  size  and  frequency  pos¬ 
sible  within  a  budget. 

“For  the  basic  problem,  ever 
and  always,  is  initial  selection 
of  the  markets  that  can  be  af¬ 
forded!  Today,  in  cities  over 
50,000  corporate  population,  the 
composite  rate  for  a  single  line 
of  black-and-white  advertising 
totals  over  $86  for  even  a  fair 
list — comes  to  over  $110  for  a 
good  list  that  assures  real  depth 
of  coverage  in  every  market. 
Multiply  those  prices  by  even 
10,000  line  schedules  and  it 
ain’t  hay!  Ten  one-thousand  line 
black-and-white  ads  and  you’ve 
shot  over  a  million!  Run  one  a 
week,  and  you’re  over  5  million! 

“In  fact,  an  ROP  newspaper 
list  gives  local  depth  of  cover¬ 
age  as  does  no  other  medium, 
but  the  bill  for  it  can  mount 
right  into  the  stratosphere  if 
you  try  for  dominant  size  and 
frequency. 


“Now  in  those  50  markets 
where  there  are  two  or  more 
competing  dailies,  we  media 
boys  have  quite  a  comparison 
and  analysis  job  to  do.  For  all 
are  big  and  important  markets. 
And  they  add  up  to  real  dough. 

Tells  of  Data  Needed 
“Hei’e  at  Foote,  Cone  & 
Belding  we  use — among  several 
other  tools — this  book  we  have 
prepared.  It  gives  us  pretty 


for  the  following  categories: 
(a)  Total  linage;  (b)  Total  na¬ 
tional;  (c)  Total  retail;  (d) 
Total  department  store;  (e) 
National  grocery;  (f)  Local 
grocery;  (g)  Automotive.” 

10  Important  Tools 
Mr.  Hussey  told  AANR  mem¬ 
bers  the  following  are  the  “ten 
tools  we  can’t  keep  house  with¬ 
out — newspaper  house,  that  is”: 
(1)  White  audits  of  all  ABC 


(5)  Typical  composite  line  I 
costs  for  both  a  so-called  I 
“good”,  and  an  “adequate”  daily 
ROP  list. 

(6)  Special  ROP  color  tabu¬ 
lations  —  giving  availabilities, 
minimum  space  requirements, 
premiums  over  black-and-white, 
etc. 

(7)  Sunday  supplement  avail-  ^ 
abilities,  together  with  the  dr-  * 
culation  distribution  and  the 
family  coverage  that  each  offers  ' 
in  its  home  market,  or  in  outside  a 
spill-over  markets,  as  well  as  ^ 
in  the  Nielsen  market-site  i 
groups,  Nielsen  regions,  etc. 

(8)  Typical  Sunday  supple-  | 

ment  list,  together  with  the  fill-  ? 
ins  needed  when  buying  to  a 
given  coverage  pattern,  at  an  ) 
over-all  cost,  or  at  a  given  cost-  ^ 
per-thousand  level.  I 

(9)  Typical  Sunday  comic  ; 
list — showing  coverages,  costs,  i 
costs  -  per  -  thousand,  desirable 
fill-ins,  resulting  distribution 
patterns,  etc. 

(10)  Media  records  linages, 
by  categories  and  by  advertis¬ 
ers,  plus  P.I.B.  records  of  com¬ 
petitive  expenditures,  etc. 

Cone  V rges  Reps 
To  Refuse  Poor  Ads 

Sometime  in  the  near  future, 


Tlw  Ctnton  Rfpoiitory.  The  Merlon  Ster. 
The  Belem  Nemt.  The  Bteubencllle  Hereld- 
Ster.  The  Porlimouth  TImei.  The  Ironton 
Tribune.  The  But  LIrerpool  Rerlew. 


locally  -  influeftced 


I  NEWSRAPIRS 


i 


complete  data  on  competing 
dailies  in  each  town.  Here’s 
what  it  covers  for  three  years 
on  each  point: 

“(1)  Total  net  circulation. 

“(2)  Distribution  of  circula¬ 
tion  (for  city  zone,  retail  zone, 
and  ‘all  other’). 

“(3)  Metro  area  circulation 
(the  amount,  and  the  percent  of 
total  circulation), 

“(4)  Percent  family  cover¬ 
age  within  the  metro  area. 

“(5)  Line  Rate. 

“(6)  Milline — for  total,  or 
for  metro  area. 

“(7)  Advertising  linage  in 
whole  numbers,  and  also  as  a 
percent  of  the  field  in  that  city. 


papers  (with  their  wealth  of 
circulation  and  other  data  for 
almost  all  major  newspapers). 

(2)  County  circulation  counts 
(for  all  counties  in  the  country, 
together  with  percent  of  family 
coverage  in  each  county,  by 
every  daily  or  Sunday  paper). 

(3)  Metro  area  circulation 
counts  (for  all  dailies  and  Sun¬ 
days  against  some  260  metro¬ 
politan  markets,  together  with 
all  supplement  and  comic  groups 
in  the  same  markets — showing 
circulation,  metro  area  percent 
of  total  circulation,  and  metro 
area  family  coverage). 

(4)  A  “competitive  dailies” 
book. 


A  VIRGINIA 

JOURNALIST  SAYS: 


"During  the  six  years  we  have  used 
the  Keister  'Support  the  Church' 
series,  we  hove  found  it  not  only 
an  excel'ent  feature  for  our  Saturday 
Ledger-Star,  but  also  an  ideal  pres¬ 
tige  builder  that  attracts  additional 
church  lineage.  Our  Saturday  eve¬ 
ning  church  news  and  advertising 
now  occupies  two  pages  regularly. 
MR.  l^VELESS,  Ministers  and  lay  leaders  alike  con- 

LEnER-STAR  _  tinually  praise  this  Church  com- 

NORFOl  •  PORTSMOUTH,  oaion." 

\  UNIA 

Let  ns  sen  von  proofs  and  fall  information  abont  America’s  No.  1 
relisions  feaijie.  Beautiful  art-work  and  appcalins  copy.  Now  running 
regularly  in  t  ter  950  newspapers.  Write  Dept.  MU,  Keister  Advertising 
Service,  Strasburg,  Virginia. 


newspapers  will  refuse  to  mn 
some  advertising  schedules  on 
the  grounds  that  the  copy  will 
not  help  the  advertiser,  accord¬ 
ing  to  Fairfax  Cone,  president, 
Foote,  Cone  &  Belding. 

Mr.  Cone  made  his  predic¬ 
tion  last  week  at  a  newspaper 
seminar  sponsored  by  the  Chi¬ 
cago  chapter  of  the  American 
Association  of  Newspaper  Rep¬ 
resentatives  and  staged  by 
FC&B. 

Elaborating,  Mr.  Cone  said  it 
will  be  a  much  better  era  for 
advertising  when  media  refuse 
to  accept  advertising  that  would 
not  help  a  company  or  product 

“One  of  these  days,”  he  said, 
“publishers  are  going  to  tell  an 
advertiser  that  they  will  not 
run  his  advertising  because  it 
will  not  do  him  any  good.” 

The  agency  executive  told  the 
reps  that  TV  is  “the  most  won¬ 
derful  advertising  medium.”  He 
added  that  the  greatest  media 
combination  is  TV  and  news¬ 
papers. 

GN&R  Gets  Another 

San  Francisco 

Gilman,  Nicoll  &  Ruthman 
has  been  named  general  adver¬ 
tising  representative  for  the 
Caldwell  (Idaho)  News-Trib¬ 
une,  now  a  Scripps  League 
newspaper. 


what  makes  a  newspaper  great? 


In  newspaper  offices  all  over 
America  teletypes  chatter  of  Singa¬ 
pore  riots,  Gaza  Strips,  apartheids, 
Cypriots  and  war  in  North  Africa. 
And  while  reports,  interviews  and 
featiu*  stories  pour  in  by  the  yard, 
harried  editors  spin 
globes  and  scan  refer¬ 
ence  books  to  back- 
grovmd  themselves. 

Intelligent  newspaper  editing  to¬ 
day  calls  for  wide  experience  plus  a 
quiz-contestant’s  memory  and  inti¬ 
mate  working  acquaintance  with  a 
staggering  array  of  assorted  peoples 
and  locales.  For  in  the  jimgle  of 
conjectures,  half-truths  and  conflict¬ 
ing  rumors,  even  the  opinions  of 
on-the-spot  reporters  may  be  con¬ 
tradictory  or  misleading. 

That  is  why  the  Minneapolis  Star 
and  Tribune,  despite  their  access  to 
every  important  news  gathering 
service  in  the  world,  have  been  send¬ 
ing  local  staiF  members  in  record 
number  to  Eurojje,  Africa,  the  Mid¬ 
dle  East  and  the  Orient. 


These  journeying  journalists  have 
no  ambitions  to  become  permanent 
foreign  correspondents.  Their  job  is 
observation.  Their  purpose:  to  be 
better  able  to  interpret  the  world’s 
important  news  stories  in  the  light 
of  the  special  interests  and  concerns 
of  Upper  Midwest  newspaper  audi¬ 
ences,  already  among  the  nation’s 
best-informed  on  foreign  affairs. 

Executive  editor  William  Steven, 
cartoonist  Scott  Long,  assistant  exec¬ 
utive  editor  Wilbur  Elston,  reporter 
Carl  Rowan,  editorial  writer  Robert 
W.  Smith,  news  editor  Daryle  Feld- 
meir  and  science  writer  Victor  Cohn 
— these  are  some  of  the  Star  and 
Tribune  staff  men  who  have  been 
traveling  distant  continents  to  ex¬ 
amine  for  themselves  the  situations 
that  underlie  the  world’s  tensions. 

For  the  Minneapolis 
Star  and  Tribune  be¬ 
lieve  that  the  resolut¬ 
ion  of  the  conflicts  in 
these  areas  ultimately  will  affect  the 
lives  of  all  of  the  world’s  people’s. 


C'upr..  195C.  The  MilmeapoU.^  Star  and  Tribune  Co. 
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including  their  readers.  Keeping  the 
Upper  Midwest  more  completely  in¬ 
formed  on  daily  developments  and 
“big  picture’’  trends,  not  only  with 
thorough  news  coverage  but  also 


through  wise  interpreta¬ 
tion  based  on  first-hand 
knowledge,  is  the  goal  of 
these  two  newspapers. 

It’s  through  such  extra  efforts  to 
add  understanding,  depth  and  color 
to  the  world’s  news  that  the  Min¬ 
neapolis  Star  and  Tribune  earn  and 
hold  the  respect  and  confidence  of 
the  largest  newspaper  audience  in 
the  3}^  state  area  they  serve: 
America’s  Upper  Midwest. 


Minneapolis 
Star  an  //Tribune 

IVINING  MORNING  *  SUNDAY 


625,000  SUNDAY  *495,000  DAILY 

JOHN  COWIES,  Pruidcnl 
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DES  MOINES  REGISTER  and  TRIBUNE 
MINNEAPOLIS  STAR  and  TRIBUNE 
Suring  _ _ 

I  Imperial  1 

■  issr-s; 


New  Intertype  Type  Face 
Saves  Newsprint  and  Improves 
Color  of  Newspaper  Page 


This  column  is  set  in  Imperial, 
Intertype’s  exclusive  new  type 
face  designed  from  the  ground  I 
up  for  maximum  readability  in^ 
the  narrow  newspaper  columns 
produced  from  high  shrinkage 
mats.  Imperial  is  entirely  new  in  I 
design,  completely  in  harmony 
with  the  technology  and  modern 
typography  of  the  newspaper  of 
today . . .  and  tomorrow!  It  also 
provides  optimum  legibility  and 
maximum  word  count.  It  stereo 


types  clean  and  withstands  high 
mat  molding  pressure.  Imperial 
sets  well  by  both  automatic  and 
manual  methods.  It  will  vastly 
improve  the  over-all  appearance 
of  your  printed  newspaper  page. 


For  fheir  news  dress,  both  these  great  newspapers  chose  9  Ft. 
Imperial ...Intertype's  exclusive  face  designed  from  the  ground  up 
for  narrow  newspaper  columns  and  modern  news-setting  techniques. 


f  f  ^  specimen  of  tmp^i^  9  Pt 

fu»wl'^i«s5  you  are  now  usin^.Seetiow  much  east^ 
lA>p  ,  yet  how  well  if  pr^rves  word  count.-imp!|;-^ 
[rj  ri^  fs  modem  in  splrii>~cleaiiitriefrdiy,of  even  color,  yet 
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InreriYpe  it  a  registered  trademark.  Printed  in  U.S.A. 


PR  Roundup 

(Continued  from  page  28) 

“The  fact  that  95  per  cent  of 
advertising  men  can  live  in 
this  type  of  atmosphere  and 
maintain  their  high  standards 
is  a  great  credit  to  them — but 
it  does  not  qualify  them  to  ad¬ 
vise  management  on  how  to 
merit  and  gain  the  respect  and 
support  of  the  American  peo¬ 
ple.” 

Contrasts  Offered 
Mr.  Lesly  listed  important 
differences  he  sees  between  ad¬ 
vertising  and  PR.  These  in¬ 
clude:  sales  now  vs.  actions 
directed  at  all  factors  affecting 
many  diversified  groups  toward 
client,  now  and  futurely;  direct 
approach  vs.  indirect  and  sub¬ 
tle;  “dedication  to  advertising 
thinking”  vs.  broad  and  all- 
inclusive  thought. 

Also,  limitation  of  considera¬ 
tions  to  marketed-oriented  mat¬ 
ters  vs.  thinking  oriented  to  at¬ 
titudes  of  all;  action  that  is 
forceful  and  “subject  to  no  dis¬ 
ciplines  except  sales”  vs.  dis¬ 
ciplines  PR;  very  systematic 
actions  vs.  very  flexible  moves. 

“Advertising  and  PR,  at  a 
high  level,  call  for  two  entirely 
different  mentalities  and  per¬ 
sonalities.  When  these  con¬ 
flict,  we  have  a  split  person¬ 
ality. 

“When  you  have  a  split  per¬ 
sonality  in  an  advertising  agen¬ 
cy,  you  have  a  ‘corporate 
schizophrenia.’ 

5  Whys  Listed 
Five  reasons  why  agencies 
enter  PR  were  list^  by  Mr. 

Lesly.  Clients  ask  them  to  do 
so,  he  said.  They  consent  in 
order  to  make  money,  to  gain 
greater  control  over  clients,  to 
protect  accounts  or  to  offer 
clients  “more  for  their  15  per¬ 
cent — often  free  or  at  cut 
prices,”  he  declared. 

“All  of  these  use  PR  as  a 
tool  for  the  agencies’  welfare, 
both  as  a  full-fledged  function 
entitled  to  its  own  status  in 
the  business  world. 

“The  agencies  want  PR  so 
they  can  become  department 
.  stores  of  marketing  services  — 
to  make  their  advertising  oper¬ 
ations  more  profitable. 

“We’re  being  used.  In  the 
process  PR  is  becoming  a  sub¬ 
ordinate  tool  of  advertising  in 
the  agencies,  and  thereby  is  in 
danger  of  becoming  a  subordi¬ 
nate  tool  of  advertising  in  the 
eyes  of  business  management. 

“If  this  happens,  we  will  all 
suffer  a  loss  of  status — even  the 
PR  men  working  for  the  ad 
agencies.” 
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In  another  vein,  Mr.  Lesly 
turned  to  what  the  client  ex¬ 
pects  to  get  when  he  retains  a 
PR  service.  He  listed  “the  best 
thinking,”  objectivity,  breadth, 
“true  awareness  of  the  psy¬ 
chology  and  attitudes  of  the 
client’s  troubles,”  acceptance  by 
opinion  media,  good  personnel, 
“ability  to  place  PR  in  proper 
relation  to  the  total  picture,” 
professional  status,  and  “full 
return  for  payment.”  ' 

“In  evidence  of  what’s  wrong  i 
with  agency  PR,  Mr.  Lesly  said  . 
Ward  Stevenson,  Benton  & 
Bowles,  referred  to  his  E&P  in-  i 
tei-view  and  said  that  PR  serv-  i 
ice  of  an  ad  agency  “is  and  j 
should  be  marketing  oriented.”  i 

“Our  concern  is  preventing  1 
iniury  to  the  status  of  PR — and  ' 
the  welfare  of  us  all,”  he  sug-  i 
gested  in  his  conclusion.  | 

Friends  or  Money? 

In  the  question  period  each 
speaker  was  asked,  in  turn,  if  ' 
there  is  a  basic  conflict  be¬ 
tween  making  friends  and  mak¬ 
ing  money. 

“Either  to  the  extreme  is 
out  of  balance,”  suggested  Mr. 
Lesly.  Mr.  Major  said  there 
should  be  an  intermingling  of 
good  will  and  good  ways  of 
making  money.  Each  insisted 
he  was  in  favor  of  both  activi¬ 
ties. 

Asked  if  institutional  ad  copy 
would  not  be  better  if  the  agen¬ 
cies  had  competition  in  this 
field,  Mr.  Lesly  replied  “we  are 
learning  more  and  more  you 
cannot  use  a  direct  argumenta¬ 
tive  assault  on  a  prejudice.”  In 
example,  he  asked  what  success 
advertising  could  have  in 
changing  desegregation  feeling 
in  the  South. 

On  “Schizophrenia” 

Quizzed  on  his  corporate 
schizophrenia  statement,  Mr.  ; 
Lesly  emphasized  that  “It’s  im¬ 
portant  that  top  management 
should  not  be  getting  two  dif¬ 
ferent  issues  from  the  same 
source.” 

Mr.  Major’s  reply  to  a  simi-  ! 
lar  question  was  that  he  knew 
of  no  example  of  basic  conflict 
arising  that  could  not  be  set¬ 
tled.  His  agency  “holds  its  ; 
clients  beyond  the  period  of  I 
snap  judgements,”  he  added. 

In  another  reply  Mr.  Major 
said  PR  is  not  a  fringe  service 
with  agencies.  PR  gets  atten¬ 
tion  that  would  not  be  permit¬ 
ted  fringe  activities,  he  ex¬ 
plained. 

Recommendations  for  institu¬ 
tional  advertising  should  vary 
according  to  the  organization, 
Mr.  Lesly  said.  There  are  two 
operations  and  management 
makes  up  its  mind,  he  sug-  | 
gested.  I 
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From  where  I  sit 
Joe  Marsh 


Doc  Nurses 
a  Daydream 

It’s  a  treat  when  I  get  together  with 
Doc  Sherman.  The  Clarion  keeps  me 
much  too  busy — and  Doc,  weU  I  think 
he  puts  in  at  least  sixteen  hours  a  day 
at  the  hospital. 

But  Tuesday — a  beautiful  day — 
he  and  I  slipped  away  for  a  ride 
around  Turtle  Lake.  Doc’s  driving  a 
1956  humdinger — and  it’s  just  like 
riding  on  a  cloud. 

Anyway,  at  one  point  Doc  slowed 
almost  to  a  halt.  “Used  to  fish  there 
as  a  boy,  Joe,”  he  said.  “Used  to  sit 
and  imagine  myself  up  on  the  highway 
driving  a  high-powered  car.  Nowa¬ 
days,  I  just  sit  here  and  wish  I  were 
down  there  again.” 

From  where  I  sit,  few  of  us  are  ever 
content  with  the  way  things  are  at  any 
given  moment.  It’s  human  nature.  On 
the  other  hand,  I’ve  been  rooting  for 
years  that  someday  everybody  will 
show  enough  good  American  tolerance 
to  respect  his  neighbor’s  right  to  enjoy 
a  friendly  glass  of  beer.  When  that 
day  comes  I  assure  you  that  I’ll  never 
want  to  change  back. 


OtioAJ^ 
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CLASSIFIED  CLINIC 


New  Want  Ad  Manual 


Gives  Sales  Reminders 

By  Daniel  L.  Lionel 

CAM,  New  York  Herald  Tribune 


In  “The  New  Approach  to 
Classified  Selling,”  G.  R.  Schrei¬ 
ner  and  E.  R.  Kendrick,  the 
authors,  who  are  respectively  a 
classified  salesman  and  CAM  of 
the  Houston  (Tex.)  Post  there 
is  really  little  that  is  new.  How¬ 
ever,  therein  might  lie  its  vir¬ 
tue.  Distributed  for  the  authors 
by  Harrison  C.  MacDonald,  the 
$12.50  multigraphed  volume 
contains  124  pages,  with  type 
matter  on  one  side  of  the  page 
only.  Thus  we  have  in  reality 
a  62-page  book. 

Apparently  the  authors  found 
it  hard  going  to  fill  the  62  pages 
with  suggestions  for  classified 
selling  because  almost  half  the 
book  consists  of  a  kind  of 
thesaurus  and  a  list  of  cliches 
called  “1001  sayings  that  evei  y- 
one  says.”  Examples  of  these 
sayings  are  “A  bird  in  the  hand 


is  worth  two  in  the  bush,”  “At 
a  snail’s  pace,”  “At  dagger’s 
point,”  etc.  This  sort  of  thing 
runs  from  page  80  to  91.  What 
concerns  this  writer  is  whether 
the  authors  intend  these  tar¬ 
nished  truisms  to  be  used  in 
classified  ads  or  to  be  shunned. 

The  “thesaurus”  provides  syn¬ 
onyms  for  1001  words  that  are 
commonly  used  in  classified  ad¬ 
vertising.  For  example:  “Addi¬ 
tional — more,  further,  fresh,  ex¬ 
tra,  added,  supplementary,”  etc. 
“Acres — grounds,  property,  do¬ 
main,  estate,  land,”  etc.  This 
conveniently  fills  pages  92  to 
123.  Were  these  pages  trimmed 
from  the  book  and  the  price  ad¬ 
justed  accordingly,  a  good  dic¬ 
tionary  of  synonyms  could  have 
been  purchased  with  the  differ¬ 
ence  and  “The  New  Approach 
to  Classified  Selling”  might 


"Where's  the  mystery  here?  Affidavits! 

Certifications!  Red  Tape!  Blast  it — you 
don't  have  to  fumble  for  facts  about  the  best 
read  paper  in  Baltimore.  Audit  Bureau  of 
Circulation  figures  put  it  on  the  line!  More 
than  half  of  Baltimore's  families  read  the 
Baltimore  News-Post  and  Sunday  American." 

* 
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Baltimore 

News-Post 

and  Sunday  American 


have  been  a  less  pretentious  but 
handier  gadget  which  could  re¬ 
fresh  the  memory  of  classified 
space  purveyors  on  a  number 
of  selling  points  they  might 
have  forgotten. 

*  *  * 

Sizzling  Ideas 

Harry  Outhet,  CAM,  Toronto 
(Ont.)  Globe  &  Mail,  is  sizzling 
with  promotion  ideas.  Long  an 
advocate  of  outdoor  advertising, 
Mr.  Outhet,  despite  the  news¬ 
print  shortage,  also  manages  to 
get  quarter-page  and  full-page 
promotion  ads  into  his  own  pa¬ 
per — and  in  color  yet!  The  lat¬ 
est  color  blast  concerns  the  over 
half  million  ads  he  ran  last  year 
which  he  combines  with  his 
“fast  action”  A.  M.  story  against 
strong  P.  M.  competition. 

A  self-mailing  three  fold  en¬ 
velope  is  used  for  resolicitation 
— return  postage  prepaid,  that 
Is  a  nifty.  It  goes  right  to  work 
when  the  flaps  are  open  with 
“Persistent  advertising  —  pro¬ 
duces  results!”  A  copy  of  the 
ad  is  attached;  it  is  priced  for 
a  1,  3  and  6  time  run;  space 
is  provided  for  copy  changes  and 
a  succinct  sales  talk  urging 
that  the  advertiser  “Keep  your 
offer  before  Ontario’s  most  re¬ 
sponsive  audience  of  interested 
prospects”  is  given.  Believe  us, 
brethern,  that  piece  of  paper 
carries  its  own  weight  grace¬ 
fully  and,  according  to  Mr. 
Outhet,  profitably.  We’re  sure 
he’ll  ship  you  a  sample  on  re¬ 
quest. 

<>  *  * 

Sports  Page  Feature 

The  Cleveland  (Ohio)  Press  is 
sporting  a  unique  “outdoorsy” 
classified  feature  on  its  sports 
pages  which  can  easily  be  adopt¬ 
ed  by  CAMs  in  search  of  plus 
linage  in  an  area  of  our  econ¬ 
omy  that  is  booming — leisui'e 
time  activities.  Called  the  “Out¬ 
door  Directory,”  such  headings 
as  “Boat  Liveries,”  “Boats,” 
“Resorts,”  “Cameras,”  “Fishing 
Supplies,”  “Bait,”  etc.,  are  sup¬ 
plied. 

A  bonus  offering  is  made 
to  reprint  ads  appearing  18 
times  or  more  in  Outdoor  Col- 
j  umnist  Hank  Andrews’  “Fish- 
j  ing.  Hunting  and  Outdoor  Fun” 
j  annual  booklet.  The  feature  ap- 
I  pears  in  the  Press  evei’y  Thurs¬ 
day — timed  for  weekend  plan- 
I  ning. 


Newly-Formed  Group 
Buys  Los  Altos  News 

Los  Altos,  Calif. 
Sale  of  the  Los  Altos  Newt 
to  Newspaper  Investments, 
Inc.,  a  newly-formed  corpora¬ 
tion,  was  announced  May  7  by 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Don  Matchan. 

George  McQueen,  owner  of  a 
publicity  and  advertising  firm 
who  was  for  17  years  publisher 
of  the  Burlingame  (Calif.) 
Advance,  heads  the  group.  His 
associates  are  W.  R.  Twining, 
former  publisher  in  Olympia, 
Wash.,  and  Blackfoot,  Idaho; 

O.  R.  Tucker,  representative. 
Teletypesetter  Corporation,  and 
Fred  Weybret,  publisher,  La- 
Grande  (Ore.)  Observer  and 
Paso  Robles  (Calif.)  Press. 

Preston  Thistle,  advei-tising 
manager,  has  been  named  gen¬ 
eral  manager.  Mr.  McQueen  will 
act  as  publisher.  The  transac¬ 
tion  was  handled  by  Stypes, 
Rountree  and  Co. 

• 

Holies  Newspaper 
Starts  New  Plant 

Colorado  Springs,  Colo.  ' 
Excavation  work  has  been  | 
begun  for  the  new  plant  of  the 
Colorado  Springs  Gazette  Tele¬ 
graph,  one  of  the  Freedom 
Newspapers,  Inc. 

The  170  X  170-foot  building 
will  be  a  one-story  and  base¬ 
ment  structure  with  offices  and 
production  equipment  on  the 
first  floor  and  storage  and  load¬ 
ing  facilities  in  the  basement. 

The  Gazette  Telegraph, 
whose  publisher  is  Harry 
Hoiles,  son  of  R.  J.  Hoiles, 
president  of  the  Freedom 
Newspapers,  has  bought  seven 
press  units  capable  of  produc¬ 
ing  28,000  copies  of  a  56-page 
paper  an  hour. 

• 

Operation  Curtailed 

Muskogee,  Okla. 
Mark  Wakefield,  publisher  of 
the  Muskogee  Morning  Newt 
has  temporarily  suspended  pub¬ 
lication  of  the  Monday  edition 
and  cut  the  staff  of  55  by  about 
a  third.  He  said  a  shortage  of 
newsprint  prevented  full  opera¬ 
tions  of  the  six-months-old 
paper. 

• 

Presses  Stored 


Weekly’s  Plant  Burns  equipm^nT'^puriha^ 

Naperville,  III.  last  Fall  by  Sheldon  Sackett 
The  100  -  year  -  old  building  publisher  of  the  Coos  Bay 
where  the  Naperville  Sun  has  (Ore.)  Times,  for  publication 
been  published  weekly  was  of  a  third  daily  newspaper, 
swept  by  fire  May  8.  A  lighted  The  World,  here  has  been  put 
cigar  touch  off  inflammable  into  storage  in  Seattle,  The 
liquid  in  the  rear  of  the  print  presses  were  purchased  from 
shop,  firemen  reported.  the  Seattle  Times. 
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Ask  the 
man  whos 
won  one , . . 


.A.SK  LAUREN  SOTH,  for  example,  if  he  was  think¬ 
ing  of  the  Pulitzer  or  any  other  award  when  he  pounded 
out  the  editorial  that  set  off  a  chain  reaction  from  Des 
Moines  to  Moscow. 

He  would  be  the  first  to  tell  you  that  winning  the 
1956  Pulitzer  Award  for  distinguished  editorial  writing 
was  an  unexpected  tribute  to  a  piece  of  work  that  he 
had  taken  in  his  daily  stride  as  routine. 

“If  the  Russians  want  more  meat  .  .  .”  the  editorial 
began.  Then  followed  an  invitation  to  the  Russians  to 
send  a  delegation  to  Iowa  “to  get  the  low-down  on  rais¬ 
ing  high  quality  cattle,  hogs,  sheep  and  chickens.” 
“Furthermore,  we  would  be  glad  to  go  to  Russia  with 
a  delegation  of  Iowa  farmers,  agronomists  .  .  .”,  the 
editorial  went  on. 

The  repercussions  of  this  editorial  were  immediate. 
The  Russians  did  send  a  delegation  to  Iowa  and  from 
behind  the  iron  curtain  came  the  almost  unbelievable 


Lauren  Soth,  Editor  of  the  Editorial  Pages 

Winner  of  the  1956  Pulitzer  Award  for 
Diztinguithed  Editorial  Writing 

invitation  for  an  American  delegation  to  visit  Russia. 
The  man  whose  suggestion  had  snowballed  into  head¬ 
line  news  around  the  world  was  invited  to  be  a  member 
of  this  delegation  and  from  inside  Russia  came  Soth 
stories  that  together  with  his  other  editorials  won  for 
him  this  year’s  Headliner  Award  and  a  Freedoms  Foun¬ 
dation  Award. 

Ask  any  award  winner  and  he  will  tell  you  that 
it’s  all  in  a  day’s  work  .  .  .  and  if  some  one  thing  is 
plucked  out  of  the  routine  to  be  held  up  as  a  shining 
example  .  .  .  sure  he’s  proud  of  this  extra  honor. 

The  Des  Moines  Register  and  Tribune  is  proud  of 
this  eighth  Pulitzer  Award  to  a  member  of  its  staff  .  .  . 
another  in  a  large  collection  of  awards  and  honors 
earned  in  the  past  two  decades.  These  awards  reflect 
the  kind  of  reporting  and  editing  which  the  people  of 
Iowa  have  come  to  expect  from  The  Register  and 
Tribune. 


The  Des  Moines  Register 

GARDNER  COWLES,  President 

Daily  364,744 
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and  Tribune 


Sunday  525,147 
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L.  I.  Newsday 
Reviews  Style 
In  Staff  Memo 

Hits  &  Misses,  a  bi-weekly 
house  organ  reviewing  out¬ 
standingly  g^od  —  and  bad  — 
performance  by  the  editorial 
staff,  is  being  published  for  its 
employes  by  Lone;  Island  News- 
day. 

The  first  issue,  dated  April 
23,  described  Hits  &  Misses  as 
“a  review  (adapted  with  per¬ 
mission  from  the  New  York 
Times'  Winners  &  Sinners) 
of  when  we  are  good  and  when 
we  are  bad,  with  suggestions 
on  how  we  might  be  better. 
Published  fortnightly  as  an  ad¬ 
dendum  to  our  style  book,  by 
editors  who  have  the  full  bene¬ 
fit  if  hindsight.  Staff  contribu- 
butions  —  charitable  and  other¬ 
wise — gratefully  accepted.” 

The  Times  has  published 
more  than  100  issues  of  Win¬ 
ners  &  Sinners  since  the  pro¬ 
ject  was  launched  by  Assistant 
Managing  Editor  Theodore  M. 
Bernstein  several  years  ago. 

As  in  the  Times  counterpart. 
Hits  &  Misses  names  staffers 


whose  work  is  praised,  but 
preserves  the  anonymity  of 
those  it  criticizes.  The  first 
issue  included  “leads  that 
really  lead”  as  well  as  “out-of- 
breath  leads”;  “capital  cap¬ 
tions”  and  “catasti'ophic  cap¬ 
tions”;  “headline  hits”  and 
"rewriting  beyond  the  call  of 
duty.”  Staffers  were  admon¬ 
ished  to  stay  away  from  dubi¬ 
ous  standbys  like  “allegedly” 
and  “reportedly.” 

Hits  &  Misses  is  a  joint  ef¬ 
fort  of  Alicia  Patterson,  edi¬ 
tor  and  publisher;  Richard  M. 
Clureman,  editorial  director; 
Alan  Hathway,  managing  edi¬ 
tor,  and  Jack  Altshul,  city 
editor. 

• 

For  London  Mirror 

Washington 

John  A.  Reichmann  has  been 
appointed  Washington  corre¬ 
spondent  of  the  London  Daily 
Mirror  and  its  associated  pa¬ 
pers,  working  under  Ralph 
Champion,  the  Mirror’s  chief  of 
United  States  coverage,  in  New 
York  City.  Mr.  Reichmann  has 
been  a  Washington  correspond¬ 
ent  for  25  years.  His  experience 
here  began  with  United  Press. 
In  1944  he  went  on  the  diplo¬ 
matic  run  for  INS. 


MELT  COSTS 


as  wc^ll  as  ME1A1L 


lets  Than  7  Hours'  Melting  Time!  The  Nolan 
Remelter  melts  a  full  pot  in  that  time 
.  .  .  melts  additional  loads  in  one  hour. 


Lower  Melol  Costs!  Nolan  Re¬ 
melter  minimizes  oxidation, 
dross  and  metal  loss  .  .  .  reduces 
raw  stock  requirements. 


Reduce  loading  Time  By  95%. 
Loading  time  for  600  lbs.  of 
metal  goes  down  from  12  min¬ 
utes  to  30  seconds. 


More  Efficient  Space  Utilization! 
Install  the  Nolan  Remelter  in 
any  convenient,  space  -  saving 
location. 


Up  to  10  tons 
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liffliffliiiiiiiiiiiii'  editorial  workshop 

I  By  Boy  11.  Copperiid 

I  A  State  of  Confusion 


■  Kansas,  to  the  casual  eye,  is  a  peaceful  enough  place, 

B  but  here  appearances  are  deceptive.  For  beneath  the 
I  surface  civil  rebellion  seethes,  at  least  among  the  Fourth 

■  Estate. 

I  The  bone  of  contention  is  how  to  abbreviate  Kansas, 

I  Some  prefer  Kan.,  which  may  be  regarded  as  more  or 
M  less  the  orthodox  version,  while  others  favor  Kas.  And 
I  the  disagreement  is  not  without  a  tinge  of  bitterness. 

I  It  was,  I  believe,  with  a  piece  entitled  “What’s  the 
S  Matter  With  Kansas?”  that  William  Allen  White  first 

■  attracted  national  attention.  His  successors  in  Kansas 
M  journalism  today  are  demanding,  “What’s  the  Matter 
B  With  Kan.  (or  Kas.)"!”  depending  on  their  preference. 

I  The  ti'ouble  is  that  the  AP  uses  Kan.  in  the  other  47 
m  states,  and  Kansas  members  who  see  nothing  wrong  with 
I  it  are  irked  by  the  confusion  resulting  from  the  use  of 
g  Kas.,  which,  of  course,  is  not  uniform  even  in  Kansas. 

I  The  chief  proponent  of  Kas.,  whom  even  his  opponents 
g  in  the  matter  describe  as  a  spellbinding  orator,  is  F.  W. 
g  Brinkerhoff,  editor  and  manager  of  the  Pittsburg,  Kan- 
I  sas  (taking  no  chances)  Publishing  Co. 
g  Mr.  Brinkerhoff,  in  reply  to  my  request  for  informa- 
B  tion,  concedes  that  the  choice  between  Kan.  and  Kas. 

B  is  a  matter  of  taste,  but  adds  “.  .  .  Kansans  themselves 
I  should  say  what  the  abbreviation  should  be  .  .  .  Kansas 

p  is  independent  and  would  not  appreciate  having  the 

I  other  states  choose  its  abbreviation.” 
g  I  am  glad  to  report  that  democracy  rules  in  this  crisis, 

I  because  the  current  use  of  Kas.  by  the  AP  (in  Kansas, 

I  that  is)  is  the  result  of  a  vote  of  AP  members.  There 
I  has  been  no  mention  of  secession,  despite  the  insistence 
I  on  Kansas’  independence. 

I  It  was  announced  at  the  1954  meeting  by  the  AP, 
m  which  appears  able  to  restrain  its  enthusiasm  for  a 

B  special  abbreviation  within  a  given  state,  that  a  poll 

B  of  Kansas  wire  editors  had  plumped  for  Kan.  Following 
g  a  spot  of  oratory  by  guess  who  (or  whomi),  however, 
g  the  meeting  (composed  reportedly  of  publishers,  not  to 
B  be  confused  with  wire  editors)  overturned  this  decision, 
g  And  there  the  matter  has  rested  since,  despite  rumbles 
=  of  appeal  or  counterattack. 

M  A  proponent  of  Kas.  is  said  to  have  declared  in  the 
g  heat  of  argument  that  he  would  view  with  distaste  the 
g  dateline,  Pratt,  Kan.  This  was  described  to  me  by  an 
I  opponent  of  Kas.  as  “a  slightly  scatological  piece  of  rea- 
g  soning.”  I  wrote  requesting  the  opinion  of  the  editor  of 
g  the  Pratt,  Kansas,  Tribune,  figuring  that  perhaps  scat- 
g  ology  should  begin  at  home.  But  this  was  a  mistake,  for 
J  I  received  no  reply. 

g  Illustrious  example  figures  on  both  sides  of  this  affair. 

M  The  Topeka  Capital  and  State  Journal,  I  am  told,  have 
B  always  used  Kan.  But  the  mighty  Kansas  City  (Missouri, 

B  that  is)  Star  uses  Kas.  It  might  be  urged  that  the  Star,  I 
g  as  a  nonresident  of  Kansas,  be  declared  hors  de  combat,  | 
g  but  any  such  declaration  would  also  be  a  hors,  or  horse,  | 
B  on  your  faithful  correspondent.  1 

g  Joe  Cody,  managing  editor  of  the  Fort  Scott  (Kansas)  | 
M  Tribune,  together  with  Dean  Burton  W.  Marvin  and  j 
B  Professor  Emil  L.  Telfel  of  the  William  Allen  White  | 
B  School  of  Journalism  and  Public  Information  at  the  | 
g  University  of  Kansas,  as  well  as  Mr.  Brinkerhoff,  have  | 
g  helpfully  shed  light  on  the  histoiy  of  Kan.  vs.  Kas.  for  | 
g  me.  But  none  of  them  pretends  to  know  it  all,  and  there  | 
B  may  be  some  gaps.  | 

B  If  the  Kan.  and  Kas.  camps  are  not  utterly  unrecon-  | 
B  cilable,  they  may  yet  find  common  ground  in  the  U.  S.  = 
B  Postal  Guide.  I 

I  J  Its  version  is  Kans.  | 

I  iillllUlllllllllllllllllllillllllllllllllllllllllllllll^^  lilllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllillllliiliilillM 
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^Slaughter  on  our  highways,  colonialism  and  in  that  he  had  won  the  Pulitzer  award,  the  third  made 

communism,  the  farm  problem,  the  split  in  political  to  a  Louisville  paper. 

parties — this  is  the  stuff  of  a  newspaperman’s  day.  After  the  distilling  process,  it  takes  him  about  45 

But  wrestling  these  problems  down  to  the  black-  minutues  to  sketch  an  idea.  York,  who  says  he’s  “pretty 

and-white  of  an  editorial  cartoon  takes  a  special  kind  liberal”  in  politics,  was  surprised  his  cartoon  won  — 

of  newspaperman  —  a  combination  newsman-philos-  he  felt  it  was  "rather  partisan.”  And  for  this  reason 

opher  who  has  his  graphite  pencil  well  in  hand.  he  almost  didn’t  enter  the  award  winner. 

Such  is  Robert  York,  editorial  cartoonist  for  The  The  overfed  figure  in  the  prize-winning  cartoon 

Louisville  Times,  who  won  this  year’s  Pulitzer  Prize  for  is  a  favorite.  Another  figure  he’s  partial  to  is  the  ele- 

I  his  cartoon  on  farm  prices.  York  says  his  job  is  mostly  phant,  because  “there’s  just  more  expression  in  an 

I  editorial,  partly  cartoonist.  He  works  in  a  quiet  room  on  elephant’s  face  than  in  a  donkey’s.”  Speaking  of 

I  the  quietest  floor  of  the  Times  building.  But  “works”  expressions,  York  looked  calm,  cool  and  collected  after 

I  isn’t  quite  the  right  word.  York  says  he  actually  “dis-  he  won  the  award. 

^  tills”  an  idea  —  puts  it  through  a  boiling-down  process  But  ’tweren’t  so.  He  was  excited  and  even  a  little 

(till  it  comes  out  in  a  form  easily  seen  and  grasped.  flustered.  Especially  when  a  Louisville  television  star 

He  was  is  the  process  of  “distilling”  an  idea  in  a  asked  him  to  appear  on  her  show, 

downtown  Louisville  coffee  shop  when  the  news  came  He  said  he’d  think  about  it. 

The  Louisville  Times 

•  LOUISVILLE,  KENTUCKY 
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1956  Pulitzer  Prize  winning  cartoon 


They’re  using  SCAN-A-GRAYERS 


Fairchild  service  is  another  reason  for 
the  5can~A-Graver's  wide  acceptance 
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Customer  Engineer 
Soles  Representative 


District  Office 


There  are  more  than  60  Fairchild  Representatives  located  in  the 
G9  strategically  located  centers  shown  on  the  map.  Experienced 
Sales  Representatives  call  regularly  to  assist  customers  and 
to  offer  helpful  information  on  photo-advertising  and 
photo-journalism  applications  that  result  in  the  newspapers’ 
profitable  use  of  the  Scan-A-Graver. 

Every  installation  also  is  visited  periodically  by  factory-trained 
Customer  Engineers  who  inspect  the  machine,  check 
its  perform.ance,  incorporate  new  improvements 
and  advise  on  new  techniejues.  Whatever  the 
customers’  needs  for  service  or  counsel  there  is 
a  Fairchild  representative  nearby  to  help. 


EVERYWHERE 


. . .  m  every  state  and  all  of  Canada 


Youll  find  Scan- A-Gra vers  in  every  State  of  the  Union  and  in  every  Province  of 
Canada.  You’ll  find  them  in  the  smallest  weeklies,  in  metropohtan  dailies  —  and  everywhere  in 
between.  In  fact,  \1%  of  all  newspapers  using  Scan-A-Gravers  in  the  U.  S.  and  Canada  are 
either  small  weeklies  having  circulations  under  2000  or  dailies  with  circulations  over  35,000. 

This  is  real  acceptance:  it’s  not  limited  to  any  size  of  shop  or  any  type  of  locality. 

Newspapers  —  everywhere  —  are  taking  advantage  of  the  speed,  convenience  and 
economy  of  the  Scan-A-Graver.  They  are  turning  out  high-fidelity  engravings  quickly  from 
every  sort  of  copy:  photographs,  clippings,  drawings,  sketches  and  charts.  They  control 
their  own  sources  of  engravings  and  use  their  own  personnel. 

And,  because  these  engravings  on  Scan-A-Plate®  are  flexible  and  easy  to  use,  these 
newspapers  have  a  choice  of  printing  methods:  Some  mat;  some  print  direct  —  on 
flat  bed  presses,  or  on  rotary  presses  by  mounting  the  actual  engravings 
right  on  the  stereos. 

Good  quality,  economical  engravings  mean  that  these  papers  use 
more  pictures  to  build  up  circulation  and  sell  larger  ad  space. 


These  advantages  only  partly  explain  why  more  than  5000 
newspapers  are  using  Fairchild  engravings.  Fairchild 
representatives  will  be  happy  to  show  you  how  you,  too,  can 
use  Scan-A-Graver  services  profitably. 

Write  for  information  on  the  advantages  of  the  Scan-A-Graver 
Lease  Plan  and  Fairchild’s  Customer  Counselling  Service. 
Address  Fairchild  Graphic  Equipment,  Inc.,  88-06  Van  Wyck 
Expressway,  Jamaica  1,  N.  Y.,  Dept.  100-27A. 
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Tom  White,  news  and  pub¬ 
licity  manager  for  WBAL-TV, 
Baltimore,  and  Nannette  Mil- 
STEAD,  former  Washington 
staffer  for  International  News 
Seiwice — named  to  the  Wash¬ 
ington  bureau  of  Hearst  News¬ 
papers  by  W.  R.  Hearst  Jr., 
editor-in-chief.  Mr.  White  is  the 
son  of  the  late  T.  J.  White, 
former  general  manager  of 
Hearst  Newspapers 
«  *  * 

Mrs.  Dwight  Jensen  —  to 
join  the  women’s  department 
of  the  Dea  Moines  (Iowa)  Re¬ 
gister  and  Tribune.  Her  hus¬ 
band  is  a  staff  writer  on  the 
Register. 

«  *  « 

Jack  Markowitz,  who  re¬ 
cently  completed  a  tour  of 
Army  duty — assigned  to  the 
City  Hall  beat  by  the  Phila¬ 
delphia  (Pa.)  Daily  News. 

*  *  « 


Frank  F.  Orr 
Pulitzer  Prize  Editor 


James  Garrett  of  the  New 
York  sales  staff  of  Hearst  Ad¬ 
vertising  Service  —  appointed 
New  York  sales  manager. 

*  «  « 

Charles  Austin  Clark, 
auditor  of  the  Indianapolis 
(Ind.)  News  and  a  member  of 
the  paper’s  staff  since  1902  — 
retired, 

*  *  * 

Harry  Ryan  of  the  New 
York  Daily  News  —  re-elected 
president  of  the  New  York 
Travel  Writers  Association. 

«  *  * 

Albert  E.  Starr — joined  the 
display  advertising  staff  of  the 
Charleston  (W.  Va.)  Gazette. 

*  *  * 


ersonal 


Leonard  Lowrey,  managing 
editor  of  the  Hattiesburg 
(Miss.)  American — new  presi¬ 
dent  of  Louisiana-Mississippi 
Associated  Press  Association. 

♦  ♦  « 

Maj.  Gen.  Herbert  B.  Pow¬ 
ell,  a  reporter  for  the  Bend 
(Ore.)  Bulletin  until  his  recall 
to  active  military  duty — named 
commander  of  Fort  Penning, 
Ga.,  and  commandant  of  the 
Infantry  Center  there. 

♦  *  ♦ 

Dorothie  Erwin,  formerly  on 
the  Grand  Island  (Neb.)  Dailg 
Independent  and  the  Pocatello 
(Idaho)  State  Journal — joined 
the  news  staff  of  the  Tulm 


Philip  G.  Daniels,  former  (Okla.)  Tribune. 

Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  office  manager  ♦  *  * 

of  the  Julius  Matthews  Special  Paul  Miller,  executive  vice- 

a  Agency  —  ap-  president,  Gannett  Newspa- 
pointed  national  pers,  Rochester,  N,  Y.  —  re- 
advertising  ceived  an  honorary  degree  of 
manager  of  Ot-  Doctor  of  Science  from  Clark- 
taway  Newspa-  son  College  of  Technology,  Pots- 
pers  published 
in  Endicott, 

Oneonta  and 
Plattsburgh,  N. 

Y.;  Strouds¬ 
burg,  Pa.,  and 
Danbury,  Conn. 


Col.  N.  Dwight  Allison, 

managing  edi-  ^ 

tor  of  the  San  s 

Antonio  (Calif.)  & 

Light  —  nomi- 
nated  for  pro-  I 

motion  to  the  ' 

rank  of  briga¬ 
dier  general, 

U  S  A  R,  by 
President  Eisen¬ 
hower, 


Francis  Ryan,  former  pub¬ 
licity  man  for  the  Green  Bay 
Packers  professional  football 
team  —  joined  the  Madison 
(Wis.)  Capital  Times  sports 
staff. 


It  was  in  the  reporting  of 
“little  news”  that  the  Register- 
Pa  j  a  ronian  staff  developed  the 
story  that  became  a  campaign 
laden  with  drama  “like  the 

loaded  gun-smashed  camera  in-  Theodore  L.  Reimel  Jr.,  for- 
cident  in  which  individual  staff  merly  with  the  Germantown 
members  acquitted  themselves  Courier,  Philadelphia  weekly, 
in  the  best  traditions  of  jour-  and  Robert  Santella,  former- 
Mrs.  Henry  Buelow — named  nalism,”  Mr.  Orr  recalled,  ly  with  the  Philadelphia  In¬ 
women’s  editor  of  the  Merw-  (E&P,  May  12,  page  84.)  quirer  —  joined  the  advertising 

minee  (Mich.)  Herald-Leader,  ♦  *  ♦  sales  staff  of  the  Philadelphia 

succeeding  Mrs.  John  L.  Ke-  Kroenhke,  formerly 

,  resigne  .  Silver  City  (N.M.) 

*  Press  and  the  Las  Vegas 

Talbot  Patrick,  publisher  of  (N.M.)  Optic — joined  the  staff 
the  Rock  Hill  (S.C.)  Herald —  of  the  Grant  County-Silver 
under  treatment  at  Roosevelt  City  Chamber  of  Commerce  in 
Hospital,  New  York  City.  Silver  City, 


Allison 


Daniels 


Louis  B.  Seltzer,  editor  of 
the  Cleveland  (Ohio)  Press  — 
named  national  chairman  of 
Brotherhood  Week,  Feb.  17-24, 
1957,  sponsored  by  the  National 
Conference  of  Christians  and 
Jews. 


GOSS  TUBUIAR  ROUT-O-PIATE 


Colin  MacLachlan,  former¬ 
ly  of  the  Huntington  (N.  Y.) 

Long  Islander  and  Denver 
(Colo.)  Post — joined  the  city 
staff  of  the  Baltimore  (Md.) 

Evening  Sun. 

*  *  *  TRiciA  Hanna,  Post  repoi’ter, 

Gerald  D.  Noonan,  city  hall  will  go  to  Kalispell,  Mont, 
reporter  and  assistant  city  edi-  where  there  are  10  guys  foi 
tor,  Meriden  (Conn.)  Record —  every  gal.  Pat,  23,  single,  good- 
promoted  to  suburban  news  edi-  looking,  accepted  the  invitatiot 
tor,  succeeding  Martin  S.  Ma-  from  Robert  Paulos,  managing 


Patricia  Hanna 


Bwffwr . . .  Eosiwr  Routing 


it  nngvrtlp  Contreb 
it  AccwtaiW*  A  Canvonient 
it  Faathar-Towch  Action 
it  PoaMvo  Drfvo 
it  Shoslowtots  Lighting 
it  Fow  Moving  Port* 
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New  Women’s  Editor 

San  Francisco 

Kathleen  Doyle  has  been 
named  women’s  editor  of  the 
San  Francisco  Examiner,  an¬ 
nounces  William  C.  Wren,  man¬ 
aging  editor.  Mrs.  Doyle  re¬ 
places  Marion  McEniry,  who 
has  asked  a  reduction  of  work¬ 
ing  hours  because  of  illness. 
She  remains  as  associate  wo¬ 
men’s  editor. 

Mrs.  Doyle  joined  the  Ex¬ 
aminer  in  1934,  advanced  to  so¬ 
ciety  editor  and  then  retired  to 
raise  a  family  of  four  children. 
She  returned  in  1954  as  assist¬ 
ant  women’s  editor,  a  post  now 
turned  over  to  Mary  O’Gara. 

«  *  * 

Arthur  Hays  Sulzberger, 
publisher  of  the  New  York 
Times — “Man  of  the  Year” 
award  of  the  Temple  Israel 
Brotherhood,  Boston. 

*  *  * 

Edward  J.  Hanmer,  Butte 
(Mont.)  Daily  Post  reporter — 
president  of  Butte  Press  Club, 
succeeding  Jean  Jordan,  sports 
editor  of  the  Montana  Stand¬ 
ard. 

*  *  * 

Grover  C.  Amen — resigned 
as  general  news  reporter  of  the 
Waterbary  (Conn.)  Republican 
to  become  assistant  editor  of 
Dun's  Review  and  Modem  In¬ 
dustry. 

*  *  * 

Ted  R.  Haines,  formerly 
with  the  Oregon  City  (Ore.) 
Enterprise  -  Courier  —  named 
production  manager  of  Hal 
Short  &  Co.,  Advertising, 
Portland,  Ore. 

«  *  * 

Dolph  C.  Simons,  editor  and 
publisher  of  the  Lawrence 
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(Kas.)  Daily  Journal-World, 
and  Rolla  Clymer,  editor-man¬ 
ager  of  the  El  Dorado  (Kas.) 
Daily  Times — citations  (equiva¬ 
lent  to  honorary  degrees)  from 
the  University  of  Kansas 

Alumni  Association  for  distin¬ 
guished  service  to  mankind. 

«  «  * 

Dick  Mahoney — new  adver¬ 
tising  salesman  for  the  La 

Grande  (Ore.)  Evening  Ob¬ 
server. 

*  *  * 

Warren  Gardner  Jr.,  at  one 
time  a  reporter  for  the  Balti¬ 
more  (Md.)  Afro-American  — 
named  assistant  public  rela¬ 
tions  officer  of  the  New  York 
State  Public  Works  Depart¬ 
ment. 

*  *  * 

Ken  MacTaggart,  feature 
writer  for  the  Toronto  (Ont.) 
Globe  and  Mail  —  joined  the 
Toronto  Telegram. 

*  «  * 

Charles  Sullivan — resigned 
as  Montgomery  (Ala.)  Journal 
federal  building  repoiler  to 
join  the  news  staff  of  the 
Huntsville  (Ala.)  Times. 

*  *  * 

Robert  B.  Hewitt,  former 

bureau  chief  for  the  Associated 
Press  in  the  Middle  East  — 

joined  the  Minneapolis  (Minn.) 
Star  and  Tribune  as  a  foreign 
correspondent. 

*  *  « 

Robert  Faherty,  news  editor 
of  the  New  York  Herald  Trib¬ 
une  European  Edition — leaving 
to  join  UNESCO  writing  staff. 

«  *  • 

David  Dietz,  science  editor 
of  Scripps-Howard  Newspapers 
— booked  for  series  of  five  lec¬ 
tures  at  Chautauqua  Institu¬ 
tion,  July  2-6,  at  Chautauqua, 
N.  Y. 

*  «  * 

Gus  Nordin,  executive  editor 
of  the  Duluth  (Minn.)  Herald 
and  News  -  Tribune  —  elected 
President  of  Minnesota  Asso¬ 
ciated  Press. 

*  *  * 

Patrick  Cox,  who  came  to 
the  United  States  from  Ireland 
six  months  ago — now  a  sales¬ 
man  in  the  classified  depart¬ 
ment  of  the  Waterbury  (Conn.) 
Republican  and  American. 

*  *  * 

Arnold  A.  Canter — joined 
the  Philadelphia  (Pa.)  Dadly 
News  as  assistant  in  the  pro¬ 
motion  department. 

for  May  19,  19S6 
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Executive  Spotlight 


MORT  STERN,  on  the  Denver  (Colo.)  Pott 
since  1951  and  formerly  with  United  Press  and 
Arkansas  dailies — named  managing  editor  of 
the  Post.  He  succeeds  ED.  J.  DOOLEY,  who 
resigned  to  enter  business  in  San  Francisco. 


FRANK  M.  LUECKE,  former  editor  of  the  Purcell  (Okla.) 
Register — named  general  manager  of  the  Grand  Prairie  (Tex.) 
Banner. 

*  *  • 

WILBUR  E.  ELSTON,  assistant  executive  editor  of  the  Minne¬ 
apolis  (Minn.)  Star  and  Tribune — named  editoral  page  editor. 


Elston  Silverman  Hawthorne 

DAVID  SILVERMAN,  managing  editor  of  the  Star,  and  BOWER 
HAWTHORNE,  executive  assistant — named  assistant  executive 
editors.  PAUL  SWENSSON,  managing  editor  of  the  Tribune — 
appointed  ME  of  the  Star.  DARYLE  FELDMEIR,  news  editor  of 
the  Tribune — now  ME  of  the  Tribune. 

•  •  • 

THOMAS  G.  KARSELL,  former  executive 
editor  of  the  Jackson  (Miss.)  Daily  News  and 
managing,  editor  of  the  Greenville  (Miss.)  Delta 
Democrat-Times — appointed  Sunday  editor  of 
the  Indianapolis  (Ind.)  Times. 

•  *  • 


Karsell 


HUGH  B.  LANCASTER,  business  manager — elected  assistant 
treasurer  of  Northern  New  York  Publishing  Co.,  Inc.,  publisher 
of  the  Ogdensburg  Journal,  Sunday  Advance-News  and  Mas- 
sena-Observer.  JOHN  T.  DOYLE,  general  manager  of  the  Ob¬ 
server — named  assistant  secretary  of  the  corporation,  of  which 
F'rank  Gannett  is  president;  Frank  E.  Tripp,  vicepresident,  and 
Franklin  R.  Little,  secretary-treasurer.  New  directors  are  PAUL 
MILLER  and  LYNN  N.  BITNER  of  the  Gannett  group. 


CHANNEL  CHUCKLES 

BY  BIL  KEANE 

is  getting  a  great  reception  as 

NEW  SUNDAY  PAGE 

Ezcliuivelr  on  TV  and  brimming  with  a  new  type  of  hamor, 
CHANNEL  CHUCKLES  now  appears  in  more  than  80  leading  news¬ 
papers.  The  new  Sunday  Page  comes  in  four  sixes:  vertical  or  hori¬ 
zontal  half  page,  third  page,  and  tabloid.  You  can  capitalize  on  TV 
with  this  daily  1-col  panel  and  Sunday  page,  for  it  is  topical  and 
quotable. 
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Edward  A.  Jamieson,  Fort 
Worth  (Tex.)  Star-Telegram  — 
inducted  as  a  member  of  the 
Gridiron  Club  in  Washington. 


Paul  R.  Schell,  formerly  on 
the  photo  staff  of  the  Beaver 
Falls  (Pa.)  News-Tribune  — 
joined  the  photo  staff  of  the 
Youngstown  (Ohio)  Vindicator. 


Walter  Wyrick,  a  member 
of  the  Milv'aukee  (Wis.)  Jour¬ 
nal  editorial  staff  for  3.'j  years 
—  retired  and  will  make  his 
home  in  Phoenix,  Ariz. 


Allen  Brown,  former  court¬ 
house  reporter  and  feature 
writer  on  the  Des  Moines  (la.) 
Tribune — to  join  the  reportorial 
staff  of  the  San  Francisco 
(Calif.)  Examiner. 


NEWSPAPER  DAY  at  the  Adver- 
tislng  Club  of  Boston  brought  to¬ 
gether  this  group:  Left  to  right, 
front — William  J.  Solch,  Bureau  of 
Advertising;  Robert  Choate,  pub¬ 
lisher,  Herald-Traveler;  Robert  L 
Moore,  Bureau;  Charles  W.  Mor¬ 
ris,  Christian  Science  Monitor, 
club  president;  Arnold  N.  Hark- 
low,  Ward-Griffith  Co.;  standing 
— Joseph  E.  Manion,  Post;  John 
H.  Hoagland,  Monitor;  Ernest 
Hoftizer,  Record-American;  and 
John  I.  Taylor,  Globe. 


Julie  Benell,  food  editor  of  ^qj.  qJ  Winston-Salem 

the  Dallas  (Tex.)  Morning  (N.c.)  Journal — president  of 
A/ews-^uthor  of  her  first  cook-  t^e  North  Carolina  Associated 
book,  Julie  Benell  s  Favorite  pj-egg  News  Council. 

Recipes,”  published  by  Hano¬ 
ver  House-Doubleday. 

James  Toland,  Sunday  edi- 
*  *  *  tor,  Los  Angeles  (Calif.) 

Aw  Cheng  Chye,  director  of  Pimcs— returned  from  a  three- 
the  Tiger  Newspapers  in  Ma-  week  visit  to  Japan  to  gather 
laya,  Burma,  Thailand,  Indo-  material  for  the  Times’  Sunday 
nesia  and  Hong  Kong — en  route  Home  Magazine. 


Al  Hulme,  advertising  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Regina  (Sask.) 

_  Leader  -  Post — 

observed  40 
years  with  the 
Sifton  newspa- 
%  pers  of  Saskat-  i 

c  h  e  w  a  n.  He 
^  started  as  a 

f  want  ad  clerk 

S  o  s  k  atoon 
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wife  for  a  month  s  inspection  Marylou  Luther,  fashion 
tour  of  industrial  plants.  editor  of  the  Des  Moines 

*  *  *  (Iowa)  Register  and  Tribune — 

Eugene  H.  Kone,  formerly  to  join  the  staff  of  the  Chicago 
on  the  New  Haven  (Conn.)  (HI-)  Tribune  June  1  as  a 
Evening  Register  and  more  re-  fashion  writer, 
cently  vicepresident  of  Martin  »  *  * 

Wright  &  Associates  Inc.,  pub-  Welles  Hangen,  Moscow 
lie  relations — opening  his  own  correspondent  for  the  New 
public  relations  agency  in  New  York  Times  —  arrived  in  New 
Haven.  York  May  16  from  Rotterdam. 


Mercer’s  Third  Novel 
the  old  Bought  for  Movie 

Even  before  deciding  on  a 
title  for  it,  Charles  Mercer  has 
sold  the  movie  rights  for  his 
new  novel  to  RKO  Pictures  for 
$100,000.  The  book  has  been 
jjg  chosen  as  a  Literary  Guild  se- 
publisher  of  l«ction. 
yalif.)  Times  Mr.  Mercer,  Associated  Press 

_ appointed  Radio-TV  columnist,  who  is  on 

hower  to  the  ®  European  vacation  jaunt  with 
Commission  wife,  authored  “The  Narrow 
eyond  High  Ledge”  and  “There  Comes  .4 
Time.”  He  said  he  conceived  the 
*  plots  for  these  novels  and  for 

3N  financial  third  one  while  working  on 
•onto  (Ont.)  assignments.  The  latest 

thp  finnnr-inl  deals  with  the  Congo,  where  he 
'oronto  Globe  a  feature  assignment  in 


Hulme 


THE  FOURTH  ESTATE 


Charles  F.  Kelly,  former 
staff  artist  for  the  Bridgeport 
(Conn.)  Post — co-publisher  of 
the  Freelancer,  monthly  maga¬ 
zine  for  cartoonists,  artists  and 
humor  writers. 


'Our  cerfoonist  says  I  should  wear  a  barrel. 
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SMORGASBORD. ..with  medals 

ir  Science  stories... 
ir  The  security  system... 
ir  Segregation... 

lie?  • 

★  IService... 


In  the  journalistic  smorgasbord  served 
up  by  any  American  newspaper  over  the 
past  year,  these  items  probably  were  fea¬ 
tured.  On  the  Providence  Journal-Bulletin’s 
table,  all  four  won  medals: 

SCIENCE:  The  Albert  H.  Lasker 
Award  to  Selig  Greenberg  for  his  monu¬ 
mental  series  on  hormones  in  modern  medi¬ 
cine. 


SECURITY:  The  Sidney  Hillman 
Award  to  Ben  H.  Bagdikian  for  his  pene¬ 
trating  study  “What  Price  Security?” 


SEGREGATION:  The  National 
Brotherhood  Award  of  the  National  Con¬ 
ference  of  Christians  and  Jews  to  James 
N.  Rhea  for  his  balanced  inquiry  into  racial 
prejudice  in  our  churches. 


Miss  Elienbein 


SERVICE:  New  Eng¬ 
land’s  Newspaperwoman  of 
1955  —  Lucille  E 1  f  e  n  b  e  i  n, 
honored  by  the  New  England 
Women’s  Press  Association  for 
“excellence  in  writing  and  out¬ 
standing  service  to  journalism.” 


These  are  four  of  the  Journal-Bulletin’s 
many  specialists.  We’re  proud  of  them  as 
prize  winners.  We’re  even  prouder  that  all 
four  are — not  trained  seals — but  first  of  all 


Mr.  Greenberg 


working  newspaper  people — 
good  reporters  who  can  cover 
Sixth  District  Court,  fill  in  for 
re-write,  take  the  city  desk 
with  the  same  practiced  skill 
they  apply  to  their  respective 
specialties. 

Very  largely,  it’s  the  com¬ 
bination  of  individual  flair  and  training  with 
solid  grounding  in  the  fundamentals  of  day- 
to-day  newspapering  that 
makes  the  Journal-Bulletin  the 
J  newspapers  they  are.  Smorgas- 
bord  is  nice,  but  you  can’t  eat 
it  every  day. 

The  people  of  Rhode 
Island  have  learned  to  look  to 
the  Journal-Bulletin  for  the 
kind  of  specialized,  three-dimensional  re¬ 
porting  that  won  Sam  Greenberg,  Ben  Bag¬ 
dikian,  Jim  Rhea  and  Lucille 
Elfenbein  their  kudos.  But  the 
same  readers  know  they  can 
count  on  us  too  for  the  meat 
and  potatoes  of  the  world’s 
news,  365  days  a  year. 

That’s  what-  gives  the 
Journal  -  Bulletin  their  high 
reader-interest  and  reader-influence  charge 
— and,  incidentally,  what  makes  them  such 
a  productive  medium  for  advertisers. 


Mr.  Bagdikian 


Mr.  Rhea 


Cbe  ptDbibtncf  Journal  anli  Wxt  (^vetting  bulletin 
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Work  Routine 
Changed  After 
Union  Strikes 

Oklahoma  City 
Slightly  more  than  six 
months  after  140  union  printers 
left  the  composing  room  of  the 
Oklahoma  Publishing  Co.,  oper¬ 
ations  are  being  continued  in  a 


In  the  recent  Southwest 
American  Exposition  special 
edition  of  192  pages,  a  total  of 
46.4%  of  the  local  advertising 
— 2.36,308  lines — was  handled  in 
photo-composition. 

Printing  of  the  Farmer - 
Stockman,  a  magazine  with 
more  than  430,000  circulation, 
has  been  returned  to  the  press¬ 
room  of  the  Oklahoma  Pub¬ 
lishing  Co.,  except  for  a  small 
amount  of  offset  work  which  is 
contracted. 


Newsmen  Cited 
In  Guild  Awards 

Buffalo 

Awards  will  be  presented  to 
Buffalo  area  newspapermen  by 
Joseph  Collis,  president  of  the 
American  Newspaper  Guild,  at 
the  Buffalo  Newspaper  Guild’s 
fifth  annual  Page  One  Ball 
May  19. 

Winners  from  the  Courizr- 


Editor  Gives 
Guild  Credit 
For  Advances 

Gatlinburg,  Tenn. 

Expressing  his  belief  in  “the 
right  to  organize,”  a  newspaper 
editor  came  to  the  defense  of 
American  Newspaper  Guild 
members. 


near  normal  manner,  without 
having  missed  a  day  of  publi¬ 
cation. 

The  136  journeymen  and  four 
apprentices  have  been  replaced 
with  a  like  number  of  employes, 
but  the  new  staff  for  the  Okla¬ 
homan  and  Times  contains  ap¬ 
proximately  60  printers  and  80 
trainees,  according  to  Robert 
H.  Spahn,  acting  production 
manager  and  executive  assist¬ 
ant. 

The  total  payroll  is  below  the 
same  week  of  last  year,  Mr. 
Spahn  said.  Trainees  are  at¬ 
tending  two-hour  classes  week¬ 
ly  in  formal  classwork,  on  com¬ 
pany  time.  The  classes  cover 
machinist  training,  composition, 
organizational  setup  and  super¬ 
visory  training. 

Photo-composition  Load 

Photo-composition  is  produc¬ 
ing  between  40  and  50%  of  all 
local  advertising,  even  before 
the  recent  cutback  in  space  for 
advertising  because  of  the 
newsprint  shortage.  The  photo¬ 
composition  department  had 
been  shut  down  before  the  union 
printers  left  their  jobs.  The  de¬ 
partment  now  employs  four 
operators,  four  utility  men,  one 
supei-visor  and  10  paste-up 
workers. 

During  the  first  week  of  the 
typographical  union  walkout, 
last  Oct,  17,  some  of  the  photo¬ 
composition  was  done  in  Dallas 
and  more  in  Oklahoma  City. 
Since  then  all  has  been  handled 
by  the  local  department. 

'  Ithe  service  that  helps  in  the 
,  jUSE  OF  newspaper  ADVERTISING 


ACB  makes  it  easier 
for  an  agency  and  ad¬ 
vertiser  to  check  and 
pay  for  newspaper 
advertising. 


Service  Offices  •REwroiK  •CHiuto 
—  ^  •  COIUMIIIS  •  MEHPKIS 
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Tape  Operation 

“It  is  interesting  to  note,”  Mr. 
Spahn  said,  “during  our  strike 
personnel  came  from  37  states. 
The  force  has  now  been  stabi¬ 
lized.” 

Approximately  95%  of  the 
straight  matter  composition  is 
handled  through  Teletypeset¬ 
ters.  All  classified  display,  of 
10-point  type  or  less,  is  handled 
on  tape  also.  This  amounts  to 
250,000  lines  per  week. 

Seven  new  Comets  have  been 
added,  but  through  reorganiza¬ 
tion  of  equipment  and  person¬ 
nel  the  move  is  in  process  to 
reduce  the  total  number  of 
machines  in  use  from  32  to  26. 
The  number  of  material  casting 
machines  has  been  cut  from  six 
to  five. 

Experiments  are  under  way 
for  direct  printing  for  all  color 
art  in  the  magazine  section  of 
the  Sunday  Oklahoman.  Results 
of  experiments  look  very  prom¬ 
ising,  Mr.  Spahn  said. 

• 

Guild  Withdraws 

Minneapolis 

Twin  Cities  chapter  of  the 
American  Newspaper  Guild 
withdrew  from  a  National 
Labor  Relations  Board  election 
among  some  300  office  workers 
of  the  Minneapolis  Star  and 
Tribune.  An  AFL-CIO  umpire 
ruled  that  the  Guild  was  vio¬ 
lating  the  inter-union  “no  raid¬ 
ing”  pact. 


Express  are:  C.  Clifford  Prei-  Loye  W.  Miller,  editor  of  the 
sigke,  sports  picture;  Ronald  Knoxville  (Tenn.)  News-Senti- 
Schifferle,  spot  news  picture;  addressed  a  meeting  of  the 
Eugene  Swhor,  general  feature.  Southern  District  Council  of  the 
and  criticism  and  review;  guild  and  commented  on  re- 
Walter  Froehfich,  consistently  marks  made  by  Norman  E. 
fine  reporting;  Jerry  Evarts,  Isaacs  (E&P,  April  7)  manag- 
column  writing,  and  Art  jng  editor  of  the  Louisville 

Brooks,  headline  writing.  (Ky.)  Times.  Mr.  Isaacs  had 

Winners  from  the  Buffalo  said  the  guild  was  not  likely  to 
News  are:  Merrill  Matthews,  make  any  substantial  advance  in 
feature  picture;  Frank  Colli-  membership  “so  long  as  it  con- 
gan,  individual  reporting;  siders  itself  a  trade  union  or- 
Ralph  Wallenhorst,  feature,  re-  ganization  dedicated  to  a  level- 
search;  Leonard  Halpert,  edi-  ing  process — where  all  men 
torial;  Bruce  Shanks,  cartoon;  earn  the  same,  regardless  of 
Bob  Feeney,  sports  writing;  ability,  where  the  same  type  of 
Charley  Young,  sports  features,  grievances  exist  as  in  an  auto 
Winner  of  the  award  for  factory.” 
journalistic  enterprise  was  Milled,  after  crediting 

Charles  Birmingham,  former  unions  with  “about  90  per  cent 
Courier-Express  Batavia  cor-  responsibility  for  advances  in 
respondent,  and  the  award  for  working  conditions  in  the  news- 
public  service  went  to  Thomas  puper  industry,  said  that 
E.  Hewitt,  Niagara  Falls  Ga-  “even  so,  the  advances  in  wages 
2etfe_  haven’t  been  enough  and  we’re 

•  going  to  try  to  do  something 

about  it.” 

Union  Would  End  ^ 

clockwatchers,  he  said.  You 

Wage-Hour  Exemption  are  not  overtime  hawks.  You 

Washington  are  newspapermen  devoted  to 

Organized  labor  made  a  bid  your  pro- 


this  week  to  gain  congressional  ^®srion.  You  are  not  labor 
indorsement  of  a  movement  to  stuffs;  you  don  t  bulldoze  or 
blanket  32,000  more  employes  blackjack.  Im  proud  to  know 
of  small  (under  4,000  circula-  you  are  gentlemen.  ’ 


tion)  newspapers  within  the 
federal  wage-hour  law’s  re- 


Mr.  Miller  expressed  his  be¬ 
lief  in  the  right  of  people  to 


quirement  of  $l-per-hour  mini-  organize-“and  always  have.” 


mum,  and  premium  pay  for 


The  old  Horatio  Alger  days 


by  comment,  picture,  mis¬ 
take  in  fact  or  in  identity; 
violation  of  privacy  or  copy¬ 
right;  piracy  of  material  or 
format  — 

Fortify  against  embarassing  toss  by 
having  our  unique  and  effective 
INSURANCE 
The  cost  is  amazingly  low  and  the 
service  will  please  you. 


hours  worked  in  excess  of  40  “P'T 

one  can  t  work  up  to  he  the 

AFL-CIO  President  George  If®.®  any  more— or  if  they  can, 

Meany  devoted  no  emphasis  to  *  ,  ®.® 

presentlv  exempted  newspaper  ^'®  oP*"*®"- the  most  man- 

emploves  but  he  and  Research  foment  can  ask  to  expect  of 
Director  Stanley  Ruttenberg  !®  that  “you  work 

listed  them  with  16  other  job  "’“tually  v^th  us  to  help  kwp 
categories  which  they  want  changing 

covered  ‘  the  industry.” 

,  Willard  Yarbourgh,  assistant 

city  editor  of  the  News-Senti- 

Vole  for  Union  Shop  «’«®ted  president  of  the 

* _  Council. 


Vole  for  Union  Shop  «*«®ted  president 

Council. 

Madison,  Wis.  , 

In  an  election  conducted  by  u„ioii 

the  W  isconsin  Employment  Re- 
lations  Board  May  1,  mailing  Butte,  Mont, 

room  employes  of  Madison  Employes  of  the  Post  Publish- 


ADVERTiSINGI 
jCHICKING  BUREAU,  INC.] 


Newspapers,  Inc.,  members  of  ing  Co.  and  Standard  Publish- 
Local  164  of  the  Independent  ing  Co.  here  have  formed  a 
Mailers  Union,  voted  18-1  for  a  credit  union.  About  315  persons 
“union  shop”  agreement.  will  be  eligible  for  membership. 
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We’ve  Just  Lost 


a  Job  We’re  Proud  of 


ONE  afternoon  in  the  fall  of  ’45,  Charley 
Hinkle,  hard-working  Advertising  Director 
of  the  Lima  News,  dropped  by  to  tell  us  he  was 
looking  for  representation. 

We  got  the  job. 

In  the  decade  that  followed,  Lima  News  na¬ 
tional  advertising  linage  climbed  from  768,000 
in  1946  to  1,606,000  in  1955 — an  increase  of  109 
percent.  Net  revenue  rose  from  $50,600  to 
$200,400  in  the  same  period — a  healthy  increase 
in  any  league!  Color  comic  linage  went  from 
practically  nothing  to  "sold  out”  issues. 

And  so  it  grew. 

Now,  the  Lima  News  is  changing  hands— 
and  changing  representation.  We  pass  the  News 


along  reluctantly,  but  with  the  satisfaction 
of  a  job  well  done. 

Like  the  Lima  News,  in  10  years  we  too  have 
grown:  more  manpower,  more  offices,  including 
Research,  Promotion,  Art  and  Printing  Depart¬ 
ments.  We  handle  more  than  $14,000,000  in 
national  advertising  —  everything  from  small 
space  proprietary  accounts  to  Roto  color  pages. 
We  enjoy  day-to-day,  first-hand  contacts  with 
all  types  of  advertising  problems — from  the 
small  self-contained  market  area  to  large,  com* 
petitive  metropolitan  markets. 

To  the  John  W.  Cullen  Company,  we  pass  along 
a  wonderful  newspaper  in  a  growing  community. 
The  new  publisher,  C.  H.  Hoiles;  his  general 
manager,  Robert  McDowell;  and  Jack  Cullen — 
all  have  our  best  wishes  for  continued  success. 


STORY,  BROOKS  &  FTSLEY 

INCORPOKATED 

Newspaper  Representatives 

230  Park  Avenue,  New  York  17,  N.Y. 

New  York  Philadelphia  -k  Chicago  k  Boston  k  Cleveland  k  Atlanta  k  Los  Angeles  k  San  Francisco  *  Detroit  k  Miami 
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2  Offensive 
Press  Bills 
Are  Vetoed 

Providence,  R.  I. 

Two  measures  affecting  news¬ 
papers  which  were  passed  by 
the  Rhode  Island  Legislature 
during  an  all-night  adjourn¬ 
ment  session  were  vetoed  by 
Gov.  Dennis  J.  Roberts  last 
week. 

One  bill  would  forbid  photo¬ 
graphing,  broadcasting  or  tele¬ 
vising  court  proceedings  in 
Rhode  Island. 

The  other  would  have  made 
slander  and  libel  a  criminal  of¬ 
fense,  carrying  a  maximum 
punishment  of  10  years  in 
prison  and  a  $5,000  fine.  The 
bill  had  been  amended  to  apply 
to  newspapers  and  radio  and 
television  stations. 

Vigorous  protests  against  the 
photography  bill  had  been  filed 
by  the  National  Press  Photog- 
r  a  p  h  e  r  s  Association,  the 
American  Society  of  Newspa¬ 
per  Editors  and  other  groups. 
New  England  editorial  associa¬ 
tions  urged  a  veto  of  the  libel 
measure. 

Referring  to  the  court  mea¬ 
sure,  Governor  Roberts  said  it 
superseded  the  general  authori¬ 
ty  of  the  courts  in  the  control 
and  conduct  of  proceedings. 

The  Governor  said  that  while 
the  bill  was  concerned  about  the 
possibility  that  under  certain 
circumstances  the  rights  of  an 
individual  could  be  seriously 
impaired  by  indiscriminate  pic¬ 
ture-taking  of  court  proceed¬ 
ings,  he  did  not  believe  Rhode 
Island  has  been  confronted  by 
the  problem. 

Another  factor  leading  to  the 
veto,  he  said,  was  that  no  re¬ 
quest  for  such  legislation  had 
emanated  from  the  courts. 

In  reference  to  the  libel  and 
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slander  bill.  Governor  Roberts 
said  it  contained  “risks  to  free¬ 
dom  of  speech  and  personal 
liberty.”  He  said  that  criminal 
libel  is  recognized  and  punished 
under  common  law  which  still 
applies  in  Rhode  Island  without 
the  aid  of  specific  legislation. 

“We  must  always  be  on 
guard  against  well  intentioned 
legislation  which  may  in  its 
application  weaken  or  dilute 
constitutional  safeguards  of 
free  expression,”  he  said. 

• 

Women  Assured 
Of  Journalism  Jobs 

New  Orleans 

The  competence  of  women  in 
the  field  of  journalism  has  as¬ 
sured  them  of  a  continued  place 
in  the  business,  the  Louisiana 
Press  Women  were  told  at  their 
annual  convention  here  last 
week. 

George  E.  Simmons,  of  the 
journalism  department  of  Tu- 
lane  University,  said,  “Filling 
in  at  jobs  in  newspapers,  mag¬ 
azines,  and  radio,  hitherto  re¬ 
served  for  men,  and  doing  com¬ 
petent  work,  made  it  an  ac¬ 
cepted  fact  that  women  would 
stay  in  those  positions.” 

Winners  of  the  press  women’s 
contest  included:  news  story 
interview,  Podine  Schoenberger, 
New  Orleans  Times-Picayune ; 
editorial,  Pat  Segura,  Daily 
Iberian,  of  New  Iberia;  feature 
story,  Margaret  MacDonald, 
Shreveport  Times;  column. 
Viva  Begbie,  Shreveport  Times. 

• 

Suit  Withdrawn 

Montgomery,  Ala. 

A  $250,000  damage  suit 
against  the  Montgomery  Ad¬ 
vertiser  and  two  of  its  staff 
members  was  dismissed  in  cir¬ 
cuit  court  at  the  request  of  the 
plaintiff,  Mrs.  Dorothy  Maund. 


B1  you  havo  intarnallonal  butlnatt 
intarast*  atsociafad  with  publishin9, 
printing,  advartising  or  commareial 
radio,  and  you  want  to  kaap  in  touch 
with  thosa  activities  in  Australia  and 
New  Zealand,  read  Newspaper  News, 
the  national  monthly  business  nawt- 
papar  devoted  to  those  closely  re¬ 
lated  interests  of  "Down  Under.” 


1 5  Hamilton  St.,  Sydney  Australia 
Annual  Subscription  to  U.  S.  $330, 
ITritt  for  sample  copy. 


Lip  Service  Paid 
To  Press  Freedom 

Columbia,  S.  C. 

Freedom  of  the  press  was 
discussed  during  a  lecture 
on  the  U.  S.  Constitution  at 
an  FBI-conducted  civil  rights 
school  for  law  enforcement 
officers  here  recently.  After 
a  10-minute  introductory  ses¬ 
sion  of  the  three-hour  meet¬ 
ing,  the  press  was  barred. 


Court  Won’t  Censor 
Discussion  of  Cancer 

Boston 

Ruling  that  the  constitutional 
protection  of  a  free  press  and 
the  public  interest  in  the  di¬ 
sease  of  cancer  are  of  para¬ 
mount  importance,  the  Massa¬ 
chusetts  Supreme  Court  refused 
to  enjoin  publication  of  a  book 
on  an  alleged  new  cancer  cure. 

The  book,  by  Dr.  George  D. 
Stoddard,  entitled  “Krebiozen, 
The  Great  Cancer  Mystery,”  is 
critical  of  the  use  of  a  drug 
called  krebiozen  which  allegedly 
cures  cancer.  “The  establish¬ 
ment  of  the  truth  about 
krebiozen  as  soon  as  pos¬ 
sible  is  critically  important  to 
the  public,”  the  high  court  said. 

Even  if  the  book  contained 
all  the  “false,  fraudulent, 
wrongful  and  erroneous  state¬ 
ments”  which  the  plaintiffs  al¬ 
lege,  said  the  court  in  effect, 
it  could  not  be  banned  in  ad¬ 
vance  of  publication. 

“If  the  Krebiozen  book  has 
actually  done  an  injury  to  the 
product,  there  is  still  a  reme¬ 
dy,”  the  court  said.  “The  pro¬ 
prietors  of  the  drug  can  still 
seek  action  for  damages.  But 
they  have  been  served  notice 
that,  where  the  printed  word  is 
involved,  they  may  not  go  look¬ 
ing  for  trouble.  Advance  cen¬ 
sorship  is  out.  Our  freedoms  are 
the  firmer  for  this  decision.” 

• 

Enquirer  Uphehl 
In  Libel  Verdict 

Cincinnati 
Ohio’s  Appellate  Court,  in  a 
split  decision,  upheld  the  jury 
verdict  that  the  Enquirer  did 
not  libel  newscaster  Tom  Mc¬ 
Carthy  during  the  recent  local 
squabble  over  fluoridizing  city 
water.  Mr.  McCarthy  sued  the 
paper  for  $1  million,  complain¬ 
ing  an  editorial  libeled  him. 

Mr.  McCarthy  has  left  Sta¬ 
tion  WKRC  where  he  was  news 
editor  and  will  return  to  Sta¬ 
tion  WCPO,  June  1. 


Experts  Agree 
On  Need  for 
Info  Statute 

Washington 
A  panel  of  experts  convened 
by  the  Moss  Committee  recently 
to  explore  the  statutory  aspects 
of  barriers  to  the  free  flow  of 
federal  news  has  agreed  new 
legislation  is  necessary  to  rein¬ 
force  “the  right  to  know.” 

Harold  L.  Cross,  freedom  of 
information  counsel  of  the 
American  Society  of  Newspa¬ 
per  Editors,  explained:  “There 
is  no  such  thing  as  the  rig^t 
to  say  or  print  information 
without  the  right  to  get  access 
to  it.” 

Bernard  Schwartz,  law  pro¬ 
fessor  at  New  York  University 
Law  School,  proposed  that  a 
three-man  commission  be  ap¬ 
pointed  to  determine  whether, 
even  in  instances  of  FBI  or 
diplomatic  information,  there  is 
any  departmental  right  to  sup¬ 
press. 

John  B.  Gage,  former  mayor 
of  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  and  a 
frequent  consultant  to  federal 
bureaus,  urged  the  legislative 
approach  with  due  regard  to 
protection  of  individual  rights 
in  situations  where  quasi-ju¬ 
dicial  authority  is  exercised. 

Hans  A.  Klagsbrunn,  Wash¬ 
ington  attorney,  proposed  an 
Office  of  Information  Policy, 
located  in  the  Executive  Office 
of  the  President  but  based  on 
statutory  authorization. 

Much  of  the  fault  found  with 
government  information  policy 
can  be  traced  to  bureaucratic 
“experts,”  ventured  Hugh  Ful¬ 
ton  who  had  been  general  coun¬ 
sel  of  the  Truman  War  Con¬ 
tracts  Investigating  Committee. 
He  said:  “We  take  great  care 
to  prevent  the  practice  of  medi¬ 
cine  by  unqualified  experts,  but 
we  don’t  take  similar  care  to 
prevent  administration  of  gov¬ 
ernment  by  unqualified  ex¬ 
perts.” 

• 

Meetings  Opened 

Knoxville,  Tenn. 
Newsmen  may  now  attend 
the  quarterly  meetings  of  the 
Tennessee  State  Board  of  Edu¬ 
cation.  Sessions  have  been 
opened  for  the  first  time  in 
years  by  Education  Commis¬ 
sioner  Quill  E.  Cope.  He  was 
congratulated  for  his  action  by 
J.  Z.  Howard,  Memphis  Press- 
Scimitar,  chairman  of  the  Ten- 
nesse  Press  Association  free¬ 
dom  of  information  committee. 
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A  new  aircoach  service  offered 
only  by  American  Airlines 


THE 


ROYAL 

COACHMAN 

NONSTOP 


The  first  nonstop  DC*7 
aircoach  coast-to-coast 
New  York-Los  Angeles  ’99 
Washington-Los  Angeles  ’98 

Just  in  time  for  the  vacation  season,  American  introduces 
the  finest  and  fastest  transcontinental  aircoach  service — 
the  first  nonstop  aircoach  on  the  DC*7,  world’s  fastest 
airliner.  This  is  luxury  aircoach  travel — including  reserved 
seats  and  passenger  lounge.  Fine  meals  are  served,  available 
at  economical  prices.  “The  Royal  Coachman”  is  all-coach 
service.  There  will  be  two  flights  daily — daylight  and  overnight 
— between  New  York  and  Los  Angeles,  starting  May  20th, 
and  daily  service  between  Washington  and  Los  Angeles, 
starting  June  3rd.  Make  your  reservation  now  for  this 
popular  new  service. 


^AMERICAN  MRUNES 
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Federation  of 
Press  Women 
Lists  Awards 

Phoenix,  Ariz. 

Announcement  of  winners  in 
the  annual  writers’  contest 
sponsored  by  the  National 
Federation  of  Press  Women 
was  made  here  May  11,  at  the 
19th  annual  convention. 

A  bronze  plaque  was  pre¬ 
sented  to  Kansas  Press  Women 
in  recognition  of  their  having 
largest  number  of  winning  en¬ 
tries.  Colorado  Press  Women 
were  close  runners-up. 

A  total  of  665  entries  were 
received  in  the  16  classifications 
of  the  contest,  and  156  received 
Certificates  of  Award.  Winners 
of  first  awards  included: 

Virginia  Brainard  K  u  n  z, 
Minnea/polia  Star  and  Tribune, 
series  on  Furniture. 

Gerrie  Anderson,  Bamesville 
(Minn.)  Record-Review,  week¬ 
ly  paper,  “My  Say.” 

Gwenyth  Jones,  Northfield 
(Minn.)  Independent,  Display 
Advertising. 

Marion  Koch,  “Singing  Boys 
of  Mexico  Are  a  Civic  Music 
Treat,”  Sheboygan  (W  i  s.) 
Preas. 

Thelma  Lee,  “Catnip  Grown 
in  Rainbow  Ends  Is  Interesting, 
Relaxing  Work,”  Hillsboro 
(Ore.)  Argus. 

Dorothy  Ashby  Pownall, 
Iowa  City  (Iowa)  Press-Citizen, 
“Pioneer  Cabin  Now  a  Home 
of  Quaint  Charm.” 

Fern  Pierce,  Editorial,  “Sure 
It’s  Hell,”  Victoria  County 
(Tex.)  Mirror. 

Dorothy  E.  Lindsey,  Publicity 
Texas  Citrus  Fiesto,  Mission 
(Tex.)  Times. 

Marian  L.  Larson,  Display 
advertising,  “Your  Symbol  of 
Protection,”  Chicago  Tribune. 

Frances  G.  Tornow,  Women’s 
pages  in  weekly,  LaGrange 
(Ill.)  Citizen. 

Mrs.  Gene  V.  Davis,  Boon- 
ville  (Mo.)  Daily  News,  Daily 
edited  by  a  woman. 

Ada  M.  Lambrecht,  Women’s 
pages,  Chicago  Heights  Star. 

Geneva  Newell,  Columbia 
Basin  News,  Pasco,  Wash.,  Edi¬ 
torial,  “This  I  Must  Write.” 

Paula  Kent,  Union-Tribune 
Publishing  Co.,  San  Diego, 
Fashion  Edition. 

Eddy  Jo  Bernal,  Los  Angeles 
(Calif.)  Herald-Express,  “Last 
Hours  With  Babs.” 

Carol  K.  Capp,  Golden  Jubi¬ 
lee  Edition,  Lyman  County  Her¬ 
ald,  Presho,  S.  Dak. 

Beverly  Baumer,  S  a  lin  a 


(Kas.)  Journal,  feature  pic¬ 
ture,  “Catch  as  Cat  Can.” 

Esther  Norman,  Juvenile  De¬ 
partment,  Leavenworth  (Kas.) 
Times. 

Mai’y  Ann  Sykes,  Interview, 
“Wichita  School  Leaders  Di¬ 
vided  on  Aid  Question,”  Wi¬ 
chita  (Kas.)  Sunday  Beacon. 

Mildred  P.  Keeshan,  Manhat¬ 
tan  (Kas.)  Mercury,  Column, 
“This  ’n  That.” 

Podine  Schoenberger,  “Fash¬ 
ions  Shown  at  Races,”  New 
Orleans  (La.)  Times-Picayune. 

Maurine  C.  Twiss,  “French 
Quarter  Cuisine  Found  Right 
in  Jackson,”  Jackson  (Miss.) 
Daily  News. 

Also  for  Special  Article, 
“Hospital’s  Ups  and  Downs 
Point  to  a  Bright  Future,” 
Jackson  Daily  News. 

Betty  Vance,  Women’s  De¬ 
partment,  Sunday  section,  Sara¬ 
sota  (Fla.)  News. 

Helen  Waterhouse,  Akron 
(Ohio)  Beacon  Journal,  “Blind 
Stow  Couple  Fights  to  Keep 
Baby.” 

Helen  Cudworth,  “Flash 
Flood  Washes  Out  Track,” 
Morgan  County  Herald,  Fort 
Morgan,  Colo. 

Catherine  E.  Berry,  Adult 
Poetry,  “Apocalypse,”  Empire 
Magazine  of  Denver  (Colo.) 
Post. 


Lucille  Elfenbein 
Receives  Citation 

Providence,  R.  I. 

Miss  Lucille  Elfenbein,  staff 
reporter  for  the  Providence 
Journal  -  Bulletin,  has  been 
named  New  England  Newspa¬ 
perwoman  of  1955  by  tbe  New 
England  Women’s  Press  Asso¬ 
ciation.  The  award  was  for  “ex¬ 
cellence  in  writing  and  out¬ 
standing  service  to  journalism.” 

A  graduate  of  Douglass  Col¬ 
lege  (Rutgers),  she  started 
newspaper  work  as  a  member 
of  the  Sunday  feature  staff  of 
the  now  defunct  New  York  City 
newspaper  PM.  She  joined  the 
Journal-Bulletin  as  women’s 
page  editor  in  1950. 


Mexican  Award 

Phoenix,  Ariz. 

Mrs.  Irene  R.  Bedard,  busi¬ 
ness  manager  of  the  Hibbing 
(Minn.)  Daily  Tribune,  was 
awarded  the  Adolfo  Ruiz  Cor- 
tines  (president  of  Mexico) 
trophy  here  May  11  at  the  con¬ 
vention  of  the  National  Feder¬ 
ation  of  Press  Women.  The 
award,  a  sterling  silver  tray, 
was  presented  to  Mrs.  Bedard 
for  the  best  stories  written 
about  Mexico,  1954-55. 


Honorary  Journalist 
Diplomas  Awarded 

Sayre,  Pa. 

Thirty-six  pupils  of  three 
area  high  schools  moved  in  on 
the  Evening  Times  May  8  to 
take  complete  charge  of  the 
newspaper’s  news  and  editorial 
departments  for  the  19th  an¬ 
nual  Student  Edition  of  the 
Times.  They  received  diplomas 
as  “honorary  journalists,”  join¬ 
ing  a  group  of  nearly  700  who 
have  been  given  this  recogni¬ 
tion  since  May  10,  1938. 

Publisher  Dana  S.  Johnston, 
Editor  Harold  C.  Yingling,  City 
Editor  Jack  Beahan  and  other 
members  of  the  Times  staff 
were  on  hand,  but  only  to  give 
advice  and  professional  instruc¬ 
tion  when  called  on.  Otherwise, 
the  young  journalists  were  on 
their  own. 

• 

Reporters  Revered 
In  Public  Service 

Waterbury,  Conn. 

The  memory  of  two  deceased 
editorial  department  employes 
of  the  Republican  and  the 
American  was  honored  at  the 
first  annual  awards  dinner  of 
the  Waterbury  Newspaper 
Guild  May  6. 

The  Mollie  Cullen  Memorial 
Plaque,  honoring  the  late  Sun¬ 
day  Republican  editor,  was  pre¬ 
sented  to  Miss  Kathleen  Crow¬ 
ley,  supervisor  of  domestic  re¬ 
lations  for  the  Superior  Court. 

The  William  J.  Donahue  Me¬ 
morial  Plaque  was  given  to  Dr. 
Edward  H.  Kirschbaum,  city 
medical  examiner.  Mr.  Donahue, 
field  representative  for  subur¬ 
ban  news,  was  killed  in  an  auto¬ 
mobile  accident  Feb.  20,  1953. 


Receives  Prize  Money 
Ruth  Haskins,  who  will  be¬ 
come  a  reporter  on  the  Pitts¬ 
field  (Mass.)  Berkshire  Eve¬ 
ning  Eagle  next  month,  has 
been  awarded  the  $500  which 
Tennessee  Williams  gave  to  the 
Columbia  University  Graduate 
School  of  Journalism.  It  was 
the  amount  of  the  Pulitzer 
Drama  Prize  which  he  won  last 


Journalism  Prize 

New  Brunswick,  N.  J. 

Mrs.  Robert  J.  Feldman  of 
Paterson,  N.  J.  is  this  year’s  re¬ 
cipient  of  the  New  Jersey 
Woman’s  Press  Club  Award 
($25)  to  the  journalism  major 
who  has  attained  the  highest 
average  in  all  courses  She  is  a 
student  at  Douglass  College 
(Rutgers). 


4  Elected 
As  Pulitzer 
Advisors 

Three  editors  from  newspa- 
pers  in  Kentucky,  New  York, 
and  Ohio,  and  one  publisher 
from  California  have  been 
elected  to  the  Advisory  Board 
on  the  Pulitzer  Prizes,  it  was 
announced  at  Columbia  Uni- 
versity. 

The  editors  will  serve  three- 
year  terms  on  the  Pulitzer 
Board.  The  publisher  will  fill  a 
vacancy  created  by  a  resigna¬ 
tion  from  the  board.  Their  elec¬ 
tions  were  disclosed  at  Colum¬ 
bia  simultaneou.sly  with  an¬ 
nouncement  of  the  winners  of 
the  1956  Pulitzer  Prizes.  The 
14-member  board  recommends 
to  the  University’s  Trustees 
outstanding  examples  of  meri¬ 
torious  journalism.  In  May  of 
each  year,  the  Trustees  vote  on 
the  awards. 

Norman  Chandler,  president 
and  publisher  of  the  Los  An¬ 
geles  (Calif.)  Times,  was 
elected  to  fill  the  vacancy  cre¬ 
ated  by  the  resignation  of 
Stuart  H.  Perry,  publisher  of 
the  Adriam  (Mich.)  Telegram. 

Elected  to  regular  three-year 
terms  were  Barry  Bingham,  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Louisville  (Ky.) 
Courier-Journal;  Paul  Miller, 
editor  of  the  Rochester  (N.Y.) 
Times-UnUm;  and  Louis  B. 
Seltzer,  editor  of  the  CUvt- 
land  (Ohio)  Press.  They  fill 
vacancies  created  by  the  retire¬ 
ments  of  Sevellon  Brown,  for¬ 
mer  editor  and  publisher  of  the 
Providence  (R.  I.)  Journal; 
Kent  Cooper,  executive  director 
of  the  Associated  Press;  and 
William  R.  Mathews,  president 
and  publisher  of  the  Arizona 
Daily  Star  in  Tucson.  All  are 
retiring  under  a  three  term 
limit  rule. 

The  only  other  vacancy,  that 
of  secretary  of  the  Advisory 
Board,  was  filled  by  the  re- 
election  of  John  Hohenberg, 
professor  of  Journalism  at  Col¬ 
umbia. 

Others  on  the  board  are: 
President  Grayson  Kirk,  Col¬ 
umbia  University;  Hodding 
Carter,  Delta  Democrat-Times. 
Greenville,  Miss.;  Turner  Cat- 
ledge,  New  York  Times;  Robert 
Choate,  Boston  (Mass.)  Her¬ 
ald;  (Gardner  Cowles,  Cowles 
Magazines,  Inc.,  New  York;  J. 
D.  Ferguson,  Milwaukee  (Wis.) 
Journal;  John  S.  Knight,  Knight 
Newspapers;  Benjamin  M.  Mc- 
Kelway,  Evening  Star,  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.  C,;  Joseph  Pulitzer, 
Jr.,  St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch. 
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Quick  action  prevents 
tragedy  when  family 
is  marooned  in  hurricane 


HELPING  HANDS— The  spirif  of  service  of  telephone  men  and  women  is  shown  not 
only  in  the  dramatic  situations  of  fire  and  flood  and  storm,  hut  in  the  eversday 
affairs  of  life.  Thousands  of  times  every  day,  and  through  the  long  hours  of  the 
night,  the  telephone  and  telephone  people  help  those  who  are  ill  or  in  trouble 
or  confronted  by  some  occasion  that  needs  a  skilled  and  willing  hand,  /ust  having 
the  telephone  close  by  gives  a  feeling  of  security  and  of  being  close  to  people. 


BELL  TELEPHONE  SYSTEM 


AWARDED  MEDAL— Robert  A.  Gillespie,  of  Block  Island,  R.  I.,  was  awarded  the  Vail  Medal 
for  “courage,  endurance  and  ingenuity”  in  helping  to  rescue  five  p)eoplc  marooned  by  tidal 
waters.  \'ail  Medals,  accompanied  by  cash  awards,  arc  given  annually  by  the  Bell  System 
for  acts  of  noteworthy  public  service  by  telephone  employees. 


RESCUE  AT  HAND.  Telephone  man  fights  his 
way  through  swirling  waters  to  bring  ma¬ 
rooned  cottagers  to  safety  during  hurricane. 


Hurricane  winds  of  110  miles  an 
hour  were  creating  a  tidal  wave  when 
the  telephone  operator  at  Block  Is¬ 
land,  Rhode  Island,  received  a  call 
for  help  from  a  family  marooned  in 
a  cottage. 


“I  was  in  the  telephone  office,” 
says  installer  repairman  Robert  A. 
Gillespie,  “when  1  heard  of  the  call. 
I’d  been  through  hurricanes  before 
and  1  knew  they  might  be  in  real 
trouble.” 


Quickly  enlisting  the  aid  of  hv'O 
men  who  were  outside  the  telephone 
building,  he  drove  his  company  truck 
to  within  400  feet  of  the  isolated 


cottage,  as  near  as  the  high  water 
would  allow. 


“W'^e  could  see  that  three  poles  led 
toward  the  cottage.”  says  Bob  Gilles¬ 
pie,  “.so  we  took  handlines  and  a  rope 
from  the  truck.  We  secured  one  end 
of  the  line  to  the  first  pole  and  waded 
to  the  second  pole.  Tlicre  we  tied 
up  our  line  and  kept  wading  to  the 
third  pole.” 


But  they  were  still  thirts'  feet  away 
from  the  marooned  family  when  they 
got  as  far  as  the  rope  would  go— thirty 
feet  of  dangerous,  rushing  water. 


Bob  Gillespie’s  companions  safe¬ 
guarded  the  ropes  while  he  fought 
his  way  alone  to  the  cottage. 


He  made  three  trips  through  the 
rising  tidal  waters.  First  he  carried  a 
small  boy  to  the  comparative  safety 
of  the  forward  end  of  the  rope. 


TTien,  with  considerable  difficulty, 
assisted  two  women;  and  a  man  and 
another  boy.  And  finally,  though 
almost  exhausted,  he  guided  the  en¬ 
tire  group  along  the  all-important 
rop)e  lifeline  that  led  to  high  ground 
and  safety. 


Telephone  Man 
Helps  Save  Five 
from  Tidal  Waters 


142  Register 
For  Institute’s 
5th  Assembly 

Zurich,  Switzerland 

Registration  of  142  editors 
from  20  countries  is  reported  at 
headquarters  for  the  fifth  gen¬ 
eral  assembly  of  the  Interna¬ 
tional  Press  Institute  here  May 
29-31. 

The  delegation  from  the 
United  States  will  include:  Paul 
C.  Belknap,  Albert  Lea  (Minn.) 
Tribune;  Paul  Block,  Toledo 
(Ohio)  Blade,  Hugh  Boyd, 
New  Brunswick  (N.  J.)  Home 
News;  R.  L.  Crowley,  St.  Louis 
(Mo.)  Post-Dispatch;  Lloyd  M. 
Felmly,  Newark  (N.  J.)  News. 

Also  John  P.  Harris,  Hut¬ 
chinson  (Kas.)  News-Herald; 
Lynn  Heinberling,  Associated 
Press,  Geneva;  George  W.  Her¬ 
ald,  Worldwide  Press  Service, 
Paris;  James  Kerney,  Trenton 
(N.  J.)  Times;  Prescott  G. 
Low,  Quincy  (Mass.)  Patriot 
Ledger;  Hamilton  Owens,  Balt¬ 
imore  (Md.)  Sun;  and  Bernard 
H.  Ridder,  Duluth  (Minn.)  Her¬ 
ald  &  News  Tribune. 

The  Provisional  Program  in¬ 
cludes  : 

May  29 — Welcome  by  Markus 
Feldmann,  president  of  the 
Swiss  Confederation ;  Address 
by  Eljas  Erkko,  chairman  of 
the  Executive  Board ;  Report  on 
past  year  by  E.  J.  B.  Rose,  Di¬ 
rector  of  the  Institute;  Discus¬ 
sion  of  IPI  Survey  “Govern¬ 
ment  Pressures  on  the  Press.” 

Pierre  Mende^s-France  will 
speak  at  the  luncheon.  The 
afternoon  program:  Foreign 
News  in  the  Popular  Press — 
Hamilton  Owens,  Baltimore 
Sun;  Sydney  Elliott,  Daily  Her¬ 
ald,  London;  Cha  les  Gombault, 
France-soir,  Paris ;  Carl- Adam 
Nycop,  Expressen,  Stockholm. 

Dinner  will  be  offered  by  the 
Cantonal  and  City  authorities. 

May  30 — Science  Reporting — 
Werner  Friedmann,  Suddeut- 
sche  Zeitung,  Munich;  Dr.  L. 
Kowarski,  European  Organiza¬ 
tion  for  Nuclear  Research;  Dr. 
J.  R.  Debray,  Secretary  General 
of  the  French  Medical  Associa¬ 
tion;  Ritchie  Calder,  News 
Chronicle,  London. 

May  31 — The  Press  and  In¬ 
ternational  relations  —  Devadas 
Gandhi,  Hindustan  Times,  New 
Delhi;  Z.  A.  Suleri,  Times  of 
Karachi;  Pierre  Beguin,  La 
Gazette  de  Lausanne;  Michael 
Hoffman,  New  York  Times; 
Victor  Vinde,  Dagens  Nyheter, 
Stockholm. 

The  Rt.  Hon.  Hugh  Gaitskell 
will  be  the  luncheon  speaker. 


c'  : 1 V  A- 

FEMININE  CHARM  makes  Phyllis  BaHelle,  International  News  Service 
columnist,  a  center  of  attraction  at  the  Journalism  Week  dinner 
at  the  University  ot  Missouri.  University  President  Elmer  Ellis  at 
the  left,  Dean  Earl  English  at  the  right. 


Silurians  Elect 
George  Sokolsky 

George  E.  Sokolsky,  King 
Features  Syndicate  columnist, 
who  is  recovering  from  a  recent 
long  illness,  was  installed  as 
president  of  the  Society  of  the 
Silurians,  group  of  veteran 
New  York  City  newsmen,  at 
a  dinner  May  7. 

Others  assuming  office  were 
Joseph  M.  Guilfoyle,  first  vice- 
president;  B.  0.  McAnney,  sec¬ 
ond  vicepresident;  Joseph  S. 
D’Aleo,  treasurer;  Carl  H.  Pihl, 
secretary.  Those  made  members 
of  the  board  of  governors  for 
three-year  terms  were:  Jack 
Binns,  J.  Louis  Donnelly,  John 
G.  Forrest,  Joseph  Lilly. 

The  board  has  passed  a  reso¬ 
lution  paying  homage  to  Victor 
Riesel,  Hall  Syndicate  labor 
columnist,  blinded  by  acid 
thrown  on  him  in  the  street, 
and  calling  on  the  society,  of 
which  he  is  a  member,  never  to 
let  the  case  drop  until  his  as¬ 
sailant  is  caught  and  punished. 
• 

Ft.  Wayne  Press 
Club  Organized 

Fort  Wayne,  Ind. 

Organization  of  a  Press  Club 
is  now  being  completed  here  by 
a  group  of  newspapermen,  pub¬ 
lic  relations  and  advertising 
executives  and  radio  and  televi¬ 
sion  broadcasters. 

The  Fort  Wayne  Press  Club, 
organized  as  a  not  for  profit 
Indiana  corporation,  currently 
has  150  charter  active  members, 
persons  from  the  communica¬ 
tions  fields.  In  addition  to  ac¬ 
tives,  the  club  is  accepting  as¬ 
sociate  and  non-resident  mem¬ 
bers. 

David  G.  Lee,  advertising  ac¬ 
count  executive  and  former  ra¬ 
dio  and  television  newsman,  is 
first  president  of  the  club  and 
Cliff  Milnor,  columnist  for  the 
Journal-Gazette,  is  vicepresi¬ 
dent. 


Graniling  Heads 
Columbia  Alumni 

Oliver  S.  Gramling,  assistant 
general  manager  of  the  Asso¬ 
ciated  Press,  was  re-elected 
president  of  the  Alumni  Asso¬ 
ciation  of  the  Columbia  Univer¬ 
sity  Graduate  School  of  Jour¬ 
nalism  this  week.  Mr,  Gramling 
was  graduated  from  the  school 
in  1927. 

Other  officers  elected  at  the 
annual  meeting  were:  Dudley 
B.  Martin,  ’30,  director  of  press 
relations.  Institute  of  Life  In¬ 
surance,  vicepresident;  Richard 
Witkin,  ’40,  aviation  writer  of 
the  New  York  Times,  vicepresi¬ 
dent;  Judith  Crist,  ’45  reporter 
on  the  New  York  Herald  Trib¬ 
une,  vicepresident;  Earl  O 
Ewan,  ’27,  member  of  the  pub¬ 
lic  relations  department.  United 
States  Steel  Corporation,  treas¬ 
urer;  Prof.  Richard  T.  Baker, 
’37,  secretary  of  the  Faculty  of 
Journalism  at  Columbia,  his¬ 
torian;  and  Lawrence  Pinkham, 
’51,  assistant  professor  of  Jour¬ 
nalism  at  Columbia,  secretary. 

More  than  200  members  of 
the  association  were  present  at 
the  meeting. 


New  Press  Club 
Keeps  Traditions 

Indianapolis 

When  the  Indianapolis  Press 
Club  moved  from  its  colorful 
old  home  on  Monument  Circle 
to  its  new  quarters  just  a  half¬ 
block  from  the  Indiana  State- 
house,  many  of  the  traditions 
were  taken  along. 

The  club’s  new  home  is  as 
modern  and  fashionable  as 
many  supper  clubs,  but  the 
photographs  of  Press  Club  pres¬ 
idents  and  the  yellowed  copies 
of  old  newspapers  dating  back 
nearly  a  century  still  hang 
on  the  walls.  And  members 
still  eat  off  the  coloiful  red 
and  white  check  tablecloths,  a 
Press  Club  tradition. 

Along  one  wall  is  a  mirror 
that  has  long  been  the  subject 
of  much  renown.  It  is  reput^ly 
the  largest  of  its  kind  in  Amer¬ 
ica.  And  the  bizarre  lights 
edging  it  are  a  historic  hand- 
me-down  from  the  Columbian 
Exhibition  of  1893  in  Chicago. 

And  high  on  the  ceiling,  half 
hidden  by  the  cluster  of  chan¬ 
delier  fixtures  it  is  holding,  is 
the  sculptured  “Lady”  who  for 
many  years  adorned  the  old 
EJnglish  Hotel  on  Monument 
Circle. 


124  Vets  Honored 
With  Service  Pins 

Springfield,  Mass. 

Honors  were  spread  among 
124  veteran  employes  at  the 
first  annual  dinner  of  the 
Twenty-Five  Year  Club  of 
Springfield  Newspapers  re¬ 
cently. 

Charles  R.  Meyrick,  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Republican  Pub¬ 
lishing  Co.,  presented  service 
pins  to  69  actively  employed 
“oldsters”  and  55  who  have 
been  retired.  Mrs.  Sherman 
Bowles,  widow  of  the  late  pub¬ 
lisher,  and  her  daughter,  Amy 
Jane  Bowles,  were  special 
guests. 


Press  Club  Jammed 
With  Wooton  Fans 

Washingto.n 
Paul  Wooton,  who  has  presi¬ 
ded  over  some  of  the  biggest 
press  gatherings  in  Washington 
newspaper  history,  was  himself 
the  guest  at  a  tum-away  birth¬ 
day  luncheon  May  8  at  the  Na¬ 
tional  Press  Club. 

The  testimonial  marked  his 
75th  birthday  anniversary.  A 
committee  composed  of  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  organizations  in 
which  he  holds  or  has  held  of¬ 
fice  (embracing  the  catalog  of 
journalistic  groups)  found  the 
500-capacity  Club  auditorium 
sold  out  a  few  days  after  the 
luncheon  plan  was  announced. 

Mr.  Wooton  came  here  in 
1918  as  correspondent  of  the 
New  Orleans  (La.)  Times- 
Picayune  and  still  holds  that 
job.  He  also  is  correspondent 
of  the  McGraw-Hill  magazines. 
• 

More  Scholarships 

Omaha,  Neb. 
The  Omaha  World-Herald 
has  increased  its  annual  pro¬ 
gram  of  cash  scholarships  to 
high  school  graduates  to  a  total 
of  $5,250,  The  program,  in  ef¬ 
fect  since  1922,  now  includes  21 
students  from  12  high  schools. 
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NUCLEAR  NEWS  FROM  ATOMICS  INTERNATIONAL 


Principal  Technical 
Details  of  the  Sodium 
Reactor  Experiment 
in  California 

The  Sodium  Reactor  Experiment  is 
an  important  contribution  to  the 
Atomic  Energy  Commission’s  pro¬ 
gram  to  develop  economical  power 
from  nuclear  energy.  Interest  in  the 
SRE  approach  is  high.  The  Atomic 
Energy  Commission  has  authorized 
Atomics  International  and  the 
Southern  California  Edison  Company 
to  enter  into  an  agreement  for  Edison 
to  install  electrical  generating  equip¬ 
ment  with  a  capacity  of  7,500  kilo¬ 
watts  adjacent  to  the  SRE  to  convert 
the  reactor's  20,000  kilowatts  of  heat 
into  electricity  which  will  be  fed  into 
the  utility’s  power  grid  system. 
Atomics  International  and  the 


SRE  reactor  core  is  lowered  into  place 
deep  in  the  Santo  Susono  Mountains 


Consumers  Public  Power  District  of 
Nebraska  are  negotiating  for  the  con¬ 
struction  of  a  75,000  kilowatt  nuclear 
power  plant  utilizing  a  sodium  graph¬ 
ite  reactor  based  on  SRE  experience. 
The  Sodium-Cooled,  graphite¬ 
moderated  reactor  design  has  many 
advantages.  The  use  of  sodium  per¬ 
mits  high  temperature  operation. 


good  steam  conditions  and  high  ther¬ 
mal  efficiency  of  power  conversion 
without  pressurization  of  the  reactor 
and  coolant  circuit.  The  high  thermal 
conductivity  of  sodium  makes  it  an 
excellent  heat  transfer  medium. 
Sodium  boils  at  1620°F.— is  liquid  at 
208“?.  This  permits  high  coolant 


vents  absorption  of  sodium  into 
graphite.  Much  less  costly  than  beryl¬ 
lium-graphite  is  also  comparatively 
easy  to  handle. 

Capital  and  Power  Costs  in  Full 
Scale  Power  Stations— At  present, 
with  Uranium  fuel,  capital  costs/ 


Sodium  Flow  Diagram  For  SRE  Cooling  System 


temperatures  with  the  system  at 
atmospheric  pressure,  creating  a  low- 
pressure  heat  extraction  system  which 
simplifies  reactor  construction.  Fur¬ 
ther,  the  sodium  design  minimizes 
chemical  reaction  between  fuel  ele¬ 
ments,  coolants  and  structural  mate¬ 
rials— increases  safety— allows  the  use 
of  a  variety  of  steels  and  alloys  in 
construction. 

Nominally  Rated  Output  of  SRE 

with  Uranium  fuel  (enriched  with 
2.80  atom  percent  U235 )  is  20  Ther¬ 
mal  Megawatts.  The  reactor  core  is 
made  up  of  fuel  rods,  moderator  cans 
and  control  elements  interspersed  and 
immersed  in  sodium  coolant.  The  fuel 
is  composed  of  6  inch  slugs,  0.750 
inches  in  diameter,  formed  in  6  foot 
columns  tied  in  clusters  of  seven.  The 
graphite  moderator  elements  are 
canned  in  Zirconium,  fabricated  with 
an  axial  coolant  channel.  This  pre¬ 


installed  Kw.  are  expected  to  total 
$300.  With  Thorium,  costs  may  be 
$265/installed  Kw.  Power  costs 
(based  on  80%  load  factor  and  15% 
annual  fixed  charges)  may  be  1 1 
mills/kwh  with  Uranium,  9  mills  with 
Thorium.  Future  costs  with  Thorium 
fuel  are  expected  to  be  $200/Kw 
capital  cost  and  6.5  mills/kwh  total 
power  costs. 

Atomics  International  is  a  major 
reactor  builder— experienced  in  the 
design,  construction  and  operation  of 
nuclear  reactors  for  research  and  the 
production  of  power.  If  you  are  inter¬ 
ested  in  any  phase  of  our  activities. 
Atomics  International  is  staffed 
and  equipped  to  help  you.  Please 
write:  Applications  Engineering 
Service,  Department  E-N2,  Atomics 
International,  P.O.  Box  309, 
Canoga  Park,  California.  Cable 
address:  Atomics. 


ATOMICS  INTERNATIONAL 
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PIONEERS  IN  THE  CREATIVE  USE  OF  THE  ATOM 


60^0  of  Papers  Use  TV 
As  Promotion  Vehiele 


Fifteen  of  24  newspapers,  re¬ 
plying  to  a  questionnaire  sent 
out  by  Bert  Stolpe,  promotion 
and  public  relations  manager 
for  the  Des  Moines  (Iowa)  Re¬ 
gister  and  Tribune,  indicated 
they  use  television  as  a  pro¬ 
motion  medium  in  varying 
amounts  and  ways. 

Nine  papers  make  no  use  of 
television. 

The  replies  indicated  in  the 
first  place,  Mr.  Stolpe  com¬ 
mented,  that  the  newspapers 
making  widest  use  of  television 
are  those  owning  their  own  sta¬ 
tions,  with  one  exception,  the 
Detroit  (Mich.)  Free  Press. 
The  Washington  (D.  C.)  Post 
omd  Times  Herald,  the  Mil¬ 
waukee  (Wis.)  Journal  and  the 
Des  Moines  Register  and  Trib¬ 
une,  all  owning  TV  stations, 
spend  more  than  $3,000  weekly 
on  television.  The  Free  Press 
spends  $3,000. 

Other  weekly  expenditures, 
on  a  time-for-space  exchange 
arrangement,  range  from  $600 
weekly  up  to  the  $2,000  spent 
by  the  Cincinvjati  (Ohio)  En¬ 
quirer. 

Perhaps  the  most  interesting 
disclosure  of  the  questionnaires 
came  in  reply  to  a  question  ask¬ 
ing  whether  the  newspapers 
had  any  method  of  checking  the 
results  of  television  promotion. 

Only  one  of  the  15  answered 
this  question  affirmatively.  This 
newspaper  felt  that  the  approv¬ 
al  of  merchants,  when  televi¬ 
sion  was  used  to  promote  a  spe¬ 
cial  section,  was  an  indication 
that  such  promotion  is  worth 
while. 

While  many  of  the  papers  use 
more  than  one  of  the  several 
methods  of  utilizing  commercial 
time,  13  of  the  15  favor  20-sec¬ 
ond  or  10-second  slides.  Five 
of  the  15  use  “hot  camera” 
spots  of  one-minute  in  which 
the  camera  is  focused  on  the 
person  giving  the  commercial. 
Seven  of  the  15  use  20-second 
movies  and  six  sponsor  shows 
varying  in  length  from  15  min¬ 
utes  to  one  hour. 

Nine  of  the  papers  use  tele¬ 
vision  to  promote  both  editorial 
content  and  advertising.  Most 
of  the  advertising  promotion  is 
on  classified  but  at  times  it  is 
used  to  promote  special  sections 
and  other  special  advertising. 
The  remaining  six  newspapers 
promote  only  editorial  content 
on  television. 

Commenting  on  the  replies, 
Mr.  Stolpe  told  how  the  Register 


and  Tribune  makes  a  check  on 
TV  as  a  promotion  vehicle. 

“We  have  a  show  on  the  air 
currently  in  which  the  master 
of  ceremonies  offers  a  free  two- 
week  subscription  to  the  Trib¬ 
une  to  persons  who  have  not 
been  regular  readers  for  at 
least  30  days,”  he  said.  “He 
makes  it  a  condition  of  the  of¬ 
fer  that  they  send  postcards  to 
him,  giving  their  name  and  ad¬ 
dress.  This  show  has  averaged 
150  postcards  per  week  over  a 
period  of  eight  months  and  our 
circulation  department  has  been 
successful  in  holding  as  regular 
subscribers  a  substantial  per¬ 
centage  of  those  who  write. 

“Last  fall  we  had  a  television 
show  on  the  air  in  which  mem¬ 
bers  of  our  staff  attempted  to 
pick  football  winners  and  in¬ 
vited  the  fans  to  compete.  We 
had  a  printed  list  published  in 
a  Sunday  Register  ad  and  it 
named  the  stations  carrying  the 
show.  In  checking  the  returns 
we  were  able  to  judge  with  fair 
accuracy  the  number  coming 
from  viewers.  In  seven  weeks 
this  show  had  a  mail  count  of 
more  than  200,000  of  which 
20,000  came  from  our  televi¬ 
sion.  It  also  was  promoted  in 
the  Sunday  Register  and  on 
radio.  It  was  originated  in  1946 
by  Joe  Ryan,  who  handles  our 
radio  and  television  promotion. 
He  formerly  was  a  sports 
editor.” 

Mr.  Stolpe  gave  the  following 
summary  of  the  questionnaire: 

No  Television  Promotion 

Brush  -  Moore  Newspapers, 
Canton,  Ohio. 

Evening  and  Sunday  Bulletin, 
Philadelphia. 

Huntington  Publishing  Co., 
Huntington,  W.  Va.  (just  start¬ 
ing). 

Providence  Journal-Bulletin, 
Providence,  R.  I. 

Sun  Democrat,  Paducah,  Ky. 
(no  station). 

Cleveland  Plain  Dealer,  Cleve¬ 
land,  Ohio. 

Rockford  Morning  Star,  Rock¬ 
ford,  Ill. 

Milwaukee  Sentinel,  Milwau¬ 
kee,  Wis.  (One  TV  station, 
Hearst-owned) . 

Toledo  Blade  and  Times,  To¬ 
ledo,  Ohio. 

Own  TV  Stations 

Milwaukee  Journal. 

Memphis  Commercial  Appeal. 

Dallas  Times  Herald. 

Houston  Chronicle. 

Cincinnati  Post. 


New  TV  Section 
For  Chicago  Trib 

Chicago 

Beginning  June  2,  the  Chi¬ 
cago  Tribune  will  inaugurate  a 
new  weekly  television  maga¬ 
zine,  printed  on  “slick”  paper 
and  featuring  full  color.  The 
“table-size”  TV  Week  will  debut 
as  a  24-page  section. 

The  new  magazine  will  suc¬ 
ceed  an  eight-page,  tabloid-size 
newsprint  supplement  now  car¬ 
ried  in  each  Saturday’s  issue. 

Three  and  four  color  page  ads 
will  be  accepted  and  two-color 
ads  can  be  purchased  in  sizes 
as  small  as  one  column. 

South  Bend  Tribune. 

Dayton  Daily  News. 

Dallas  Morning  News. 
Washington  Post  and  Times 
Herald. 

Exchange  Time  for  Space 
Chicago  Sun -Times  ($600 
weekly). 

South  Bend  Tribune  ($720 
weekly) . 

Cincinnati  Post  ($600  week¬ 
ly)- 

Houston  Chronicle  (as  need¬ 
ed). 

Dallas  Times  Herald  ($1,200 
weekly) . 

Memphis  Commercial  Appeal 
($1,430  weekly). 

Pittsburgh  Press  (as  needed). 
Charleston  Gazette  ($800). 
Cincinnati  Enquirer  ($2,000 
weekly). 

Detroit  Free  Press  ($3,000 
weekly) . 

Milwaukee  Journal  ($3,500 
weekly) . 

Washington  Post  and  Times 
Herald  ($3,750  weekly). 

Dallas  Morning  News  (as 
needed). 

Minneapolis  Star  ($600  week¬ 
ly). 

‘Silver  Sluggers’ 

Program  Started 

Milwaukee 
The  Milwaukee  Sentinel  has 
announced  a  statewide  promo¬ 
tion  known  as  the  Sentinel  Sil¬ 
ver  Sluggers  baseball  program 
in  cooperation  with  Wisconsin 
and  Upper  Michigan  dailies  and 
the  Milwaukee  Braves  baseball 
club.  Highlighting  the  program 
will  be  the  selection  of  10  base¬ 
ball  players  in  the  16  to  21  year 
age  bracket  from  the  two-state 
area. 

They  will  receive  two  weeks’ 
major  league  training  at  the 
Braves’  farm  camp  in  Way- 
cross,  Ga.,  plus  the  selection  of 
two  of  the  players  by  staff 
writers  to  represent  the  Sen¬ 
tinel  at  the  annual  Hearst 
Junior  Baseball  Game,  Aug.  22, 
at  the  Polo  Grounds. 


Akers  Defines 
S-T  Version 
Of  Tabloid’ 

Chicago 

Tabloid  format  does  not  nec¬ 
essarily  connote  editorial  for¬ 
mula,  or  content,  Milburn  P. 
Akers,  Chicago  Sun-Times  ex¬ 
ecutive  editor,  told  members  of 
the  Chicago  Public  Relations 
Clinic  here  last  week. 

“I  can  say  unequivocally— 
and  I  can  document  the  state¬ 
ment — that  the  Chicago  Sun- 
Times,  printed  in  so-called  tab¬ 
loid  format,  is  the  least  tabloid- 
ish  in  content — to  use  the  term, 
as  so  many  mistakenly  do — of 
the  four  (Chicago  dailies,”  as¬ 
serted  Mr.  Akers. 

Mr.  Akers  explained  that  use 
of  the  word  tabloid  in  the  pres¬ 
ence  of  some  persons  immedi¬ 
ately  conjures  up  “the  lurid,  the 
sensational,  the  interesting,  per¬ 
haps,  but  the  unimportant.” 

In  striving  to  be  a  significant 
family  newspaper,  the  Sun- 
Times  sees  no  need  to  be  dull, 
stodgy  and  uninteresting,  he 
continued. 

Mr.  Akers  informed  the  PR 
men  that  (1)  the  Sun-Times  is 
making  money;  (2)  that  Mar¬ 
shall  Field  Jr.,  as  editor  and 
publisher  takes  an  active  part 
in  the  daily  operations  and  man¬ 
agement  of  the  Sun-Times;  (3) 
both  circulation-wise  and  adver¬ 
tising-wise  the  paper  is  continu¬ 
ing  to  make  gains;  (4)  the 
newspaper  will  be  in  its  new 
plant  by  the  Spring  of  1957. 

“I  must  confess,  for  my  own 
part,”  Mr.  Akers  said,  “that  if 
the  Sun-Times  had  no  mission 
other  than  to  build  up  mass 
circulation  as  rapidly  and  as  un¬ 
scrupulously  as  possible,  the 
easiest  way  to  accomplish  the 
goal  would  be  by  being  sensa¬ 
tional,  gaudy,  irresponsible  and, 
one  might  say,  even  immoral. 
But  our  aim  is  not  mass  circu¬ 
lation  based  on  low  appeals  to 
human  frailty  and  vulgarity. 

“We  believe,”  he  continued, 
“people  will  be  interested  in  the 
significant  if  the  impact  of  the 
significant  is  explained  in  terms 
of  its  effect  upon  the  individual, 
his  home,  his  family,  his  busi- 
I  ness,  the  company  for  which  he 
works,  and  is  done  in  a  readable 


North  End  Story 

Boston 

A  booklet  giving  the  story  of 
Boston’s  historical  North  End 
has  been  published  by  the 
Italian  News,  weekly  printed  in 
English. 
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STEEL 


Homemade  Church  .A  group 

of  members  banded  to¬ 
gether  in  the  oil  fields  of 
Oklahoma  and  built  this 
simple  and  beaiitifu.! 
church.  The  12  delicate 
trusses  are  made  from  steel 
drill  pi^  and  line  pipe. 
The  church  seats  300,  and 
it  cost  only  $20,000. 


Acid  Catcher.  This  queer-looking  de-  Bridge  Made  From  Pipe.  This  railroad  bridge 

vice  removes  sulfuric  acid  from  gases  crosses  a  flood  control  drainage  ditch  at  Hajnvard, 
in  chemical  processing.  Because  the  California.  Each  bridge  section  is  a  piece  of  con- 
acid  is  so  corrosive,  the  catcher  is  Crete  pipe,  reinforced  with  tough  bars  made  from 
made  from  USS  Stainless  Steel.  USS  Steel. 

Notice  the  intricate  forming  opera¬ 
tions  done  by  the  skilled  fabricators. 


UHITED  STATES  STEEL 


For  further  information  on  any  product  mentioned  in  thi*  advertieement,  write  United  Statee  Steel,  525  William  Penn  Place,  Pitteburgk  30,  Pa. 


AMERICAN  BRIDGE  AMERICAN  STEEL&WIRE  and  CYCLONE  FENCE  COLUMBIA-GENEVA  STEEL....C0NS0LIDATE0  WESTERN  STEEL  GERRARD  STEEL  STRAPPING  NATIONAL  TUBE 
OIL  WELL  SUPPLY....TENNESSEE  COAL  &  IRON  UNITED  STATES  STEEL  PRODUCTS .  UNITED  STATES  STEEL  SUPPLY  .  OIvWmi  W  UNITED  STATES  STEEL  CORTOMTION.  PITTSBUMM 
UNITED  STATES  STEEL  HOMES.  INC.  •  UNION  SUPPLY  COMPANY  •  UNITED  STATES  STEEL  EXPORT  COMPANY  •  UNIVERSAL  ATLAS  CEMENT  COMPANY  A-iaat 

SII  the  United  State*  Steel  Hour.  It's  ■  f  eH-lieer  TV  prefram  iKeseeted  every  etiMr  week  by  Ueited  States  StaeL  Caeselt  yoor  lecel  eewspo^r  far  time  end  stoHee. 


PHOTOGRAPHY 


Versatile  Mazzulla, 
The  Photogs"  Friend 

By  James  L.  Collings 


One  of  the  most  engaging 
personalities  at  the  recent 
photographers’  convention  in 
Chandler,  Ariz., 
was  Fred  Milo 
Mazzulla, 
stocky,  swarthy 
ex-mail  carrier 
and  freelance 
wrestler,  h  i  s  - 
torian  of  the 
West,  attorney, 
early-day  jazz 
record  collector 
—  and  press 
photographers’ 
friend. 

In  the  belief  you’d  like  to 
know  a  little  more  about  the 
gentleman  who  represented  the 
National  Press  Photographers 
Association  in  the  presentation 
of  its  case  against  Canon  35 
in  the  Colorado  Supreme  Court 
last  January,  here  are  a  few 
sticks  of  abbreviated  profile: 

FMM  was  bom  in  Trinidad 
of  Italian  parents  in  1903.  His 
father  was  a  railroad-section 


foreman.  The  start  was  poor, 
the  struggle  hard  and  long.  He 
put  himself  through  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Denver,  Harvard  and 
Westminster  Law  School  by 
carrying  mail  and  wrestling. 

After  education  came  hob¬ 
bies — everyone  in  Denver,  it 
seems,  knows  Fred  as  well  for 
his  avocations  as  his  vocation. 
They  recognize  him  out  there 
as  an  authority  on  Western 
lore,  a  leading  collector  of 
yesteryear’s  jazz  and  Western 
songs  (10,000  records)  and  a 
raconteur.  The  man  tells  a 
warm,  revealing,  pointed  story. 

His  large,  Italian-interior 
home  in  Denver  is  a  one-man 
museum.  One  room  in  the  base¬ 
ment,  for  instance,  is  devoted 
to  Colorado  history.  The  art 
work  is  by  Herndon  Davis,  for¬ 
mer  artist  for  the  Denver  Post, 
who  painted  158  portraits  of 
Coloradans,  “famous  and  in¬ 
famous,”  who  made  the  state 
what  it  is.  A  tape-recorded, 
three-hour  narrative  explains 


Mazzulla 


who  each  portrait  subject  is. 

Over  the  door  of  this  room 
are  the  initials  T.  8th  A.  & 
N.D.A.  &  P.  &  R.  &  P.  &  S.  C. 
Translated,  this  means  The 
Eighth  Avenue  and  North  Den¬ 
ver  Athletic  and  Political  and 
Religious  and  Protective  and 
Social  Club. 

Why  is  Fred  Mazzulla  the 
press  photographers’  friend? 
Again,  it’s  a  matter  of  a  hobby 
— photography.  While  he  was 
going  to  law  school,  studying 
and  carrying  mail,  he  “wanted 
a  hobby  to  keep  busy,”  he  says. 

He  grot  his  first  camera  in 
a  swap,  gradually  went  on  to 
bigger  and  better  and  more  ex¬ 
pensive  cameras,  now  has  one 
of  the  best  collections  in  the 
state,  if  not  the  country. 

In  fact,  his  equipment  and 
cameras  are  so  good  that  many 
Denver  photographers  borrow 
from  him,  and  he’s  “father  con¬ 
fessor”  to  most  of  the  local 
news  cameramen. 

Fred  has  outfitted  a  dark¬ 
room  and  another  finishing 
laboratory  in  his  basement.  He 
has  in  his  collection  two  origin¬ 
als  by  Matthew  Brady,  one  of 
Lincoln  and  one  of  Grant,  and 
the  old  camera  case  of  William 
H.  Jackson,  who  first  photo¬ 
graphed  the  West. 

So,  you  see,  the  NPPA  had 
a  natural  working  for  the 


cause.  Who  else  would  have  ( 
been  better  qualified?  Fred  I 
likes  photography  and  press 
photographers  so  much  he 
would  have  presented  the  case 
for  nothing.  Fortunately,  he 
didn’t  have  to.  He  was  paid. 
“But,”  he  said,  “it  was  a  labor 
of  love.” 

Canon  Overlooked 

Robert  Semple  of  the  IFor- 
ren  (Ohio)  Tribune-Chronicle 
was  permitted  to  shoot  court¬ 
room  pictures  recently  during  " 
a  trial  presided  over  by  Com¬ 
mon  Pleas  Judge  William  M. 
McLain  of  Warren. 

This  was  the  first  time  since 
Canon  35  was  adopted  in  the 
state  two  years  ago  that  an 
Ohio  judge  has  allowed  such  ac¬ 
tion.  ! 

One  of  Mr.  Semple’s  pictures 
was  published  on  the  editorial 
page  of  the  Cleveland  Press. 
The  newspaper  said  Judge  Mc¬ 
Lain  was  a  “courageous  judge." 

$25  Marks  the  Spot 

A  johnny-on-the-spot  photog¬ 
rapher  who  caught  a  sheriff 
wrestling  with  a  lawbreaker  at 
Peru,  Ind.  won  first  prize  in 
the  United  Press  Newspictures 
contest  for  April.  Patrick  Red¬ 
mond  will  receive  the  $25  prize. 
UP  photographer  Sammy  Fee-  ' 
back  of  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  took 
two  $10  prizes.  f 


PRIZE  PICTURES— The  Pulitzer  judges  made  special  mention  of 
George  Mattson's  aerial  view  ot  a  bomber  crash  amid  Long  Island 
homes  in  giving  a  prize  to  the  New  York  News  photographic  staff; 
the  top  award  in  the  Graflex  contest  (a  station  wagon)  went  to  Jack 
Gillis  of  the  Minneapolis  Star  and  Tribune  for  his  picture  of  volun¬ 
teers  fighting  a  fire. 


"The  Volunteers" 


"Bomber  Crashes  in  Street" 
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Alien,  Sedition  Laws 
Still  Stalk  Our  Freedom 

By  Prof.  Roscoe  Ellard 

influentially  approved  the  reac- 

FREEDOM’S  FETTXBRSj  Th®  ^licn 

and  Sedition  Laws  and  American  Civil  tionary  political  philosophy  of 
Liberties.  By  James  Morton  Smith,  gropingly  new  America. 

46^'  pp^'$6.  It  was  a  philosophy  that  pro- 

' _ ‘  duced  the  undemocratic  Alien 

Any  returned  correspondent  and  Sedition  Acts  in  the  first 
will  tell  you:  Ask  any  Soviet  years  of  the  nation.  They  were 
citizen  whether  he  has  the  repealed  after  terrific  contro- 
“right”  to  criticize  his  govern-  versy  in  the  early  1800’s  but  es- 
ment,  and  he’ll  say,  “Of  course  sentially  re-enacted  at  the  be- 
I  do.”  But  if  you  pursue  the  ginning  of  World  War  I  in  1917. 
question — anywhere  he  thinks  The  fear  of  “aliens”  in  Amer- 
he  can  be  quoted — “Have  you  ica,  at  the  beginning  of  the 
ever  criticized  any  top  men  in  United  States  and  under  war- 
the  Kremlin?”  the  Russian  will  time  emotion,  and  fear  of  criti- 
say,  open-eyed:  cism  in  both  periods,  sound  a 

“Why  no.  Why  should  I?  disturbing  note  for  democracy. 

They’re  doing  their  best  for  my  *  ♦  * 

interests.  They’re  the  State —  Sophistry  can  seduce  some 

and  the  State  is  the  people.  pretty  honest  minds.  A  leading  and”  highly  efficient.  But  it  can  that  the  Zenger  case  was  but  a 
11^  if  quite  publisher  in  Venezuela  told  me  gjvg  liberty  to  all  its  people  and  significant  battle  for  freedom  of 

j  western  code  in  that  “What  we  need  in  Vene-  full  information  to  them  through  the  press.  The  war  still  goes 
Deadwood  and  Dodge  City  zuela  is  stroneer  dictatorshin.  on  .  .  .  vigilance  is  the  price. 


THREE  MEN  ON — Kentucky's  Governor  A.  B.  (Happy)  Chandler, 
former  baseball  commissioner  and  a  newspaper  publisher  himself, 
poses  with  his  press  aides — Ed  Easterly,  center,  former  AP  chief  in 
Kentucky,  and  Tom  Diskin,  right,  of  the  Lexington  Herald  and  Louis¬ 
ville  Times,  before  he  went  into  publicity  work. 

business  has  to  be  efficient,  you  the  Alien  Enemies  Act  and  the 
would  have  to  put  it  into  the  Sedition  Law.  He  analyzes  the 
hands  of  long-term,  highly  pattern  of  enforcement  in  1798- 
trained  men  —  appointed,  not  1799,  and  during  the  election 
elected — and  give  to  them  the  of  1800. 

power  to  make  everything  work,  “Freedom’s  Fetters”  is  a 
at  high-speed  and  efficiently,  really  outstanding  contribution 
If  there  is  one  thing  a  democ-  to  the  literature  of  free  speech 
racy  cannot  be,  it  is  high-speed  and  liberty.  It  points  up  again 


..  -uela  is  stronger  dictatorship,  an  unkept,  unbiased  press, 

dancehalls:  Don  t  shoot  the  not  democracy.”  There  are  no  That  is  the  factual,  historical 

piano  player;  he  s  doing  the  labor  troubles,  for  one  example,  thesis  of  this  book.  Pros  and 
best  he  can.  under  a  dictatorship— for  the  cons— honest,  eloquent  ones— 

B-  loyal  and  the  strong.  Neither  are  detailed  in  the  debates  over 


It  isn’t  “quite  like”  it  be- 


Books  Received 

RACE  RELATIONS  LAW  REPORT¬ 
ER.  Nashville  6,  Tenn. :  Vanderbilt 
University  School  of  Iaw.  292  pp. 

cause  the  Russian  knows  his  is  there  freedom  of  the  press  th^  ”fi;srVlien‘''anr“sedition  Satio^*’ rli^lnUnrion" if^to  pu^ 
fair  enough  comment  would  .  .  .  nor  freedom.  A  high  of-  Apto  in  Amprim  Dtip  cpoo  thoroushly  substantial  paper- 

a^r^eft  -T  ^  thinking  worked  SNCRS^ON^L^Sr^RN^MENT.  By 

arrest  and  probably  free,  invol-  that  if  “the  American  method  fine  io„ie  in  England  and  Woodrow  Wilson.  New  York:  Meridian 

untary  transportation  to  Siberia  of  povernment  were  fully  an-  America  two  centuries  how 

A  !•  J  •  TT  -i.  IJ  /  -1  •  Auieiica  two  centuries  ago,  now  With  a  1966  Introduction  by  Walter 

With  no  forwarding  address.  A  plied  in  Korea,  it  would  fail  in  recurred  in  1917 _ and  how  it 


western  Liberace  of  the  early  three  months — it’s  too  demo- 
’70s  would  wear  a  gun.  And  cratic  for  our  people  and  our 
he’d  go  for  it  if  a  cowhand  at  conditions.  I  honestly  believe 
the  Long  Branch  accused  him  of  that  —  and  that  if  our  Korean 
playing  a  rhapsody  in  blue  in-  method  of  strong-handed  gov- 


keeps  creeping  today. 


With 

Lippmann,  this  is  a  reprint  of  Wilson'i 
1886  monoKraph  on  the  orsanization 
and  philosophy  of  American  KOvem- 
ment.  Thoughtful,  mellow  essays. 
SKETCHES  AND  ESSAYS  IN  BIOG- 

Freedom’s  Fetters”  provides  ^A****!!^- 

A  •  1  9  V  New  York:  Meridian  Books.  Snort 

SCnOlarly  historical  back*  biosrraphies  by  the  dUtinsruished  ec<^ 


Q  and  A 

(Continued  from  page  7) 


stead  of  the  Blue  Danube  just  ernment  we”e  tried  in  the  ground  for  the  insidious  sophis-  Keynea.  Included  a«: 

out  in  ’67.  There’d  be  no  arrest.  United  States,  it  wouldn’t  last  try  of  the  first  suppressive  laws  f5^**NUr8h^u'*'Robei^^althu8r"TVot. 

*  •  *  three  weeks.”  in  this  nation.  It  shows  how  the  »'ty.  and  Lloyd  Georse- 

Today’s  Soviet  attitude  isn’t  When  Machiavelli  wrote  the  same  reasoning  has  appeared  in 
quite  like  Federalist-Republican  classic  plea  for  dictatorship  in  most  of  the  world  today  — 

controversies  of  early  America  bis  “Prince,”  he  was  out  of  and  crawls  out  from  under  a 
either.  Or  like  the  slightly  power  him.self  and  doubtless  rock  dangerously  in  America 

earlier  legal  principle  in  Eng-  si^’ce’-e.  He  probablv  was  sug-  now  and  then — in  the  20th  cen-  _ 

land,  by  which  the  Federalists  Resting  a  strong  way  to  unifv  tury.  „  „  ...  r.o  j  .  j  t  i  « 

shaped  their  thinking.  English  Italv.  quickly — and  “efficiently.”  Harold  Cross’  “The  People’s  Ru'letin  No.  518  dated  July  lo. 

conservatives  and  the  conversa-  In  1937,  at  Louisiana  Univer-  Right  to  Know,”  Kent  Cooper’s  1954.  This  bulletin  contains 

tive  Federalists  in  the  new  sitv,  I  heard  Mussolini’s  am-  “Barriers  Down”  and  his  recent  very  fine  discussions  on 

United  States  really  believed  bassador  to  the  United  States  “The  Right  to  Know”  document  question  at  hand, 
that  elected  officials  somehow  declare  that  Italy’s  “Facist  gov-  today’s  manifestations  of  the  '^*^®  requirements  needed  to 

became  sacrosanct.  They  were  emment  is  nothing  other  than  a  political  philosophy  that  quite  convert  to  shell  casting  are 
frankly  described  as  “superior  high  speed,  highly  efficient  form  honestly,  though  mistakenly,  very  simple:  1.  A  shell  casting 
to  the  public.”  Law  itself  re-  of  democracy.”  produced  the  Alien  and  Sedition  box;  2.  A  mold  for  Elrod  or 

garded  criticism  of  official  acts  •  ♦  ♦  laws  reported  so  carefully  in  Ludlow  casting  machines  to 

as  “dangerous  to  the  country”  Yet  democracy,  to  be  democ-  “Freedom’s  Fetters.”  So  does  make  base 
and  therefore  punishable.  racy  at  all — to  be  free  for  its  J-  Edward  Gerald’s  “The  Press 

Well,  it  was  a  theory  of  law  people — must  by  definition  and  and  the  Constitution:  1931- 
that  had  to  evolve — with  patri-  purpose  be  a  tnal-and-error  1947.” 

otic,  longer-visioned  help — into  government.  It  must  be  a  gov-  Mr.  Smith  discusses  early 
our  present  principle  of  fair  emment  set  up  by  the  people.  America’s  half-war  with  France  g®t  along  without  a  shaver  al- 
comment  and  “an  accurate  free  o^'erating  for  the  people,  and  and  the  internal  security  legis-  though  the  accuracy  of  the 
press  as  indispensable  to  human  consisting  of  short-tenn  elec-  lation  of  1798;  nativism,  poll-  shell  height  would  vary.  If 
liberty.”  In  this  scholarly  and  tives  of  and  responsible  to  the  tics,  and  naturalization,  and  precision  printing  is  a  re- 
meticulously  detailed  book,  Mr.  people.  To  make  a  democracy  xenophobia.  He  describes  think-  quirement  I  would  recommend 
Smith  examines  the  mores  that  efficient  in  the  way  American  ing  and  debates  in  Congress  on  a  flat  shaver. 


If  both  methods  are  to  be 
used  then  a  flat  shaver  is  nec¬ 
essary  but  if  only  shell  is  used 
then  it  would  be  possible  to 
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Only  Chrysler  Corporation 
cars  have  the  modern 
advantage  of  simple  mechanical 
Pushbutton  driving  now, 
tested,  proven,  making  life 
simpler  and  safer  for 
motorists.  This  is  the  kind  of 
engineering  leadership  you 
find  in  Plymouth,  Dodge, 

De  Soto,  Chrysler  &  Imperial. 
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CIRCULATION 

Need  of  More  Net  Income 
Revealed  in  Cost  Study 

By  George  A.  Brandenburg 

Has  circulation  revenue  been  dustry  to  acquaint  their  readers 
given  proper  consideration  by  with  some  idea  of  publishing 
most  newspapers?  costs,  naturally  without  disclos- 

Granted  that  most  newspa-  ing  profits,  as  in  turn  these 
pers  have  increased  their  re.  same  people  thought  all  news- 
tail  subscription  prices  to  a  papers  were  making  tremendous 
point  that  may  seem  to  be  profits.” 

“tops.”  The  nub  of  the  situa-  Mr.  Coen,  who  recently  wrote 
tion,  however,  is  whether  their  an  article  on  the  relationship 
wholesale  rates  to  carriers  and  of  newsprint  costs  to  production 
-dealers  are  high  enough  to  re-  costs  over  a  10-year  period 
suit  in  sufficient  income  from  (E&P,  Feb.  25,  page  12),  called 
•circulation  to  meet  a  fair  share  attention  to  E&P’s  report  of 
of  the  operating  costs  related  U.S.  dailies’  circulation  topping 
to  the  actual  production  of  read-  56,000,000  in  1955.  (E&P,  Jan. 
ing  matter.  28,  page  14.) 

We  have  asked  Cooke  Coen,  “It  is  interesting  to  note  that 
Newspaper  Analysis  Service,  to  these  circulation  figures  com- 
fumish  us  with  some  examples  pared  with  the  number  of  fam- 
of  costs  relating  to  circulation  ilies  as  given  by  the  Bureau  of 
net  income.  His  study  may  not  Census,  namely,  42,240,000,  re- 
be  typical  of  newspapers  gener-  veal  that  the  combined  morning 
ally,  but  it  serves  to  point  up  and  evening  circulation  is 
the  need  for  papers  to  re-exam-  132.9%  of  total  families,  indi- 
ine  their  wholesale  rates  in  the  eating  that  each  family  pur- 
light  of  today’s  high  operating  chases  one  and  one-third  news- 
costs.  In  some  instances,  we  papers  daily  and  that  the  Sun- 
are  told,  newspapers’  circula-  day  net  paid  circulation  is 
tion  revenues  approximate  50%  105.2%  of  total  families,”  he 

■of  their  entire  income  dollar,  explained. 

Mr.  Coen’s  study,  therefore.  Indicates  Operating  Loss 
wouldn’t  be  applicable  to  such  “Here,  again,  we  repeat  the 
a  newspaper  operation.  same  question;  Has  circulation 

To  preface  Mr.  Coen’s  com-  revenue  been  given  proper  con- 
ments  and  figures,  he  recently  sideration?  The  chart  shown 
stood  on  the  comer  along  Chi-  below  indicates  operating  losses 
•cage’s  Michigan  Avenue  and  from  circulation  which  is  not 
asked  a  great  number  of  people  a  healthy  condition,  but  thanks 
what  they  thought  it  cost  to  to  advertising,  these  losses  are 
produce  an  average  daily  news-  offset.” 

paper.  Their  replies  varied  from  Mr.  Coen,  in  offering  his 
one-half  cent  to  15  cents  per  analysis  of  two  so-called  “typi- 

cal”  newspapers,  admits  there 
Need  for  Education  oiay  be  exceptions  to  the  situ- 

“If  that  is  the  thinking  of  ation,  but  that  his  study  re- 
the  entire  reading  public,”  said  fleets  pertinent  facts  relative  to 
Mr.  Coen,  “it  behooves  this  in-  newspaper  operations  in  rela¬ 


tion  to  circulation  revenues.  Coen  grants  such  a  possibility. 

“This  study  relates  only  to  To  offset  such  an  idea,  no 
that  which  is  applicable  to  a  doubt  it  would  be  necessary 
newspaper  if  no  advertising  to  increase  editorial  expense 
were  carried  at  all,”  he  em-  in  order  to  retain  and  maintain 
phasized.  “It  includes  all  edi.  sufficient  reader  interest  to  pon* 
torial  department  expenses,  cir-  tinue  the  same  net  paid  circu- 
culation  department  expenses,  lation. 

the  percentage  of  newsprint.  Along  the  same  line,  it  could 
mechanical  and  administrative  be  argued  that  various  mechani- 
expenses  applicable  to  this  re-  cal  expenses — composing,  stereo 
lated  portion  (reading  matter).”  and  press  rooms — would  not  be 
Advertising  Excluded  relative.  That,  for  example, 

In  other  words,  the  advertis-  composing  room  expense  would 
ing  department’s  proportionate  I*®  slightly  higher  on  entire 
share  of  mechanical,  adminis-  straight  matter,  together  with 
trative,  newsprint,  etc.,  expense  niake-overs,  than  with  adver- 
is  excluded  from  this  study.  rising  included.  That  stereotype 

“Variations  in  the  income  per  expense  could  probably  be  some- 
100  subscribers  of  Company  No.  what  lower,  but  that  press  room 
2,  as  shown  in  the  chart,  are  expense  should  not  change  ma- 
not  due  to  any  rate  changes  terially.  Administrative  ex- 
but  are  due  rather  to  the  pense  should  not  show  any 
transition  of  city  and  country  srreat  percentage  variation  be- 
circulations  having  a  variable  cause  this  expense  would  be 
base  rate,”  he  added.  necessary  for  any  type  opera-^ 

“There  will  be  some  disagree- 
ment  as  to  the  fact  that  if  Shows  Variations 

no  advertising  were  carried.  The  proportionate  share  of 
certain  mechanical  expenses  building  operation  or  mainte- 
would  not  be  in  direct  ratio  nance,  depreciation  and  bad 
to  total  expense.  However,  for  debts  are  excluded  from  this 
illustrative  purposes  I  have  study. 

handled  this  on  a  percentage  The  chart  shows  the  variation 
basis  of  editorial  content  to  in  net  paid  circulation  for  each 
total  pages.  of  the  two  newspapers  and  also 

“For  example.  Company  No.  the  pages  of  reading  matter. 

1  in  1949  had  approximately  The  increase  in  the  price  of 
45%  editorial  content  and  in  newsprint  and  the  increase  in 
1955  about  38%.  Company  No.  the  basic  wage  scales  for  me- 

2  in  1949  had  40%  editorial  chanical  departments  are  auto¬ 

content  and  in  1955,  35%.  The  matically  included  in  the  cal- 
first  quarter  percentage  figures  culations.  Mr.  Coen  covers  this 
of  reading  matter  did  not  in  his  Feb.  25  E&P  article, 
change  materially  from  the  “In  view  of  the  pertinent  data 
1955  figures.”  contained  in  the  accompanying 

One  thing  to  keep  in  mind  chart,”  he  said,  “it  would  indi¬ 
in  studying  the  chart  is  that  cate  that  the  annual  revenue 
this  whole  idea  is  hypothetical  per  100  subscribers  should  be 
as  it  is  not  within  the  realm  increased.” 
of  possibility  that  a  daily  news-  As  we  indicated  earlier,  this 
paper  would  publish  without  study  may  not  be  typical,  but 
any  advertising.  It  could  be  it  should  serve  to  point  out 
argued  that  the  entire-  circu-  the  importance  of  increased  rev- 
lation  department  expense  as  enue  from  wholesale  rates.  This 
included  in  this  study  would  study  does  not  deal  with  retail 
not  be  applicable  to  a  news-  rates  as  such,  but  with  net 
paper  without  advertising.  Mr.  income  per  100  subscribers. 


ANNUAL 

FIRST  QUARTER 

Company 

Company  #2 

Company  #\ 

Company  #2 

1949 

1955 

1949 

1955 

1955 

1956 

1955 

1956 

Avg.  Annual  Circulation  Net 

Income 

246.35  ' 

per  100  Subscribers  . 

.  $ 

1,126.10 

$  1,250.15 

$ 

1,027.95 

$ 

1,006.65 

S 

311.25 

$ 

309.10 

$ 

244.65 

$ 

Editorial  . 

.  $ 

676.30 

$  679.10 

$ 

387.65 

$ 

429.05 

$ 

166.50 

$ 

159.00 

$ 

102.15 

$ 

98.15 

Circulation  . 

281.10 

276.85 

339.20 

418.55 

62.90 

69.15 

101.55 

100.85 

Newsprint  &  Ink  . 

389.30 

401.30 

376.40 

482.55 

95.10 

109.75 

117.55 

1 16.95 

Mechanical  . 

364.40 

304.00 

185.95 

238.75 

73.85 

74.40 

50.55 

58.90 

Administrative  . 

68.45 

153.20 

117.90 

133.70 

34.90 

41.10 

30.10 

3IJ0 

per  100  Subscribers  .. 

.  $ 

1,779.55 

$  1,814.45 

$ 

1,407.10 

$ 

1,702.60 

$ 

433.25 

$ 

453.40 

$ 

401.90 

$ 

406.05 

Loss  per  100  . 

.  $ 

653.45 

$  564.30 

$ 

379.15 

$ 

695.95 

$ 

122.00 

$ 

144.30 

$ 

157.25 

$ 

160.50 

•Avg.  Net  Paid  Circulation  ... 

.  67,500 

84,000 

220,000 

249,200 

83,300 

85,700 

249,250 

251 

1,000 

Pages  of  Reading  Matter  .. 

8,176 

6,964 

7,826 

8,668 

1,670 

1,704 

2,138 

2,152 
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'T^fd&SiSet 

Is  Ready  for  Automotive  Gas  Turbine  Engines 

The  gas  turbine  engine  will  probably  use  less  iron  and  steel. 

But... 

The  steels  required  to  build  the  smaller  gas  turbine  engine  are  higher  quality  steels— 
high  strength  alloys  and  stainless. 

Republic  is  the  largest  manufacturer  of  alloy  and  stainless  steels.  The  current  expansion 
program  increases  alloy  and  stainless  facilities. 


Skip  this  if  you  don*t  like  details 

Without  pretending  to  know  the  details  of  the 
196X  auto  engine,  it  is  safe  to  predict  that: 

steel  connecting  rods  will  be  replaced  by 
forged  stainless  steel  compressor  blades  and 
turbine  buckets;  ( 

the  sheet  steel  muffler  will  be  replaced  by  a 
high-quality,  heat-resisting  (probably  stainless) 
exhaust  system; 

the  low-price  iron  combustion  chamber  will 
be  replaced  by  a  fine  alloy  steel  burner  chamber. 

Faster  motion  —  higher  heat 

The  fastest  automobile  piston  engine  operates 
at  about  5000  r pm— tops. 


The  gas  turbine  will  run  at  speeds  as  high  as 
30,000  rpm.  ^ 

The  hottest  piston  engine  metal  temperamre 
is  about  1500°F.— tops.  The  gas  turbine  will  be 
around  1800°F. 

Whereas  the  jump  in  rpm  is  going  to  be  about 
3:1,  the  stress  jump  will  be  about  9:1.  And— to  go 
from  1500°  to  1800°  is  much  more  difficult  than 
to  go  from  1000°  to  1500°.  The  curve  of  problems 
is  one  of  geometric  progression. 

This  is  why  so  many  of  the  parts  will  have  to 
be  made  of  high-quality  forging  stock— the  kind 
of  steel  in  which  Republic  excels. 


REPUBLIC  STEEL  GENERAL  OFFICES:  CLEVELAND  1,  OHIO 
Where  diversification  creates  stability 
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PROMOTION 


Nice  PR  Gesture  Gives 
A  Taste  of  W.  Virginia 


By  T.  S.  Irvin 

Talking  to  some  fellows  this 
week  about  how  do  you  do  pub¬ 
lic  relations  for  newspapers  and 
the  question  came  up,  just  what 
is  (or  are?)  public  relations  for 
newspapers. 

Answer  most  fellows  agreed 
to  is  that  public  relations  for 
newspapers,  like  public  relations 
for  anything  else,  is  the  fine  art 
of  making  friends  and  keeping 
them. 

Now  there  are  obviously  a 
thousand  and  one  ways  to  do 
this  and  every  one  better  than 
the  other.  But  one  technique 
that  has  been  tried  and  that  has 
paid  off  is  the  simple  one  of  do¬ 
ing  something  nice  for  someone 
that  they  will  remember. 

For  instance,  take  Nancy 
Carolyn  Brady  and  her  ramps. 
Miss  Nancy  is  homemaking  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Charleston  (Va.) 
Gazette.  Ramps  you  won’t  find 
in  the  dictionary,  if  you  use 
the  one  we’re  stuck  with.  Near 
as  we  can  figure  it  out — and 
we’re  looking  a  ramp  right  in 
the  eye — is  that  they  are  a  va¬ 
riety  of  spring  onion. 

Well,  the  best  way  to  tell 
about  them  is  to  quote  Miss 
Nancy’s  letter  explaining  the 
ramp  and  why. 

“Moonshine,  like  coal,  natural 
gas,  chemicals  and  glass,  is  an 
all  year  around  product  of  this 
state,  but  now  it’s  spring  and 
that  means  ramp  season  in  West 
Virginia. 

“Here  are  several  ramps,  to 
be  eaten  raw  or  cooked.  Don’t 
be  alarmed  by  the  way  they 
smell  .  .  .  They’re  supposed  to 
smell  that  way  .  .  .  even  after 
a  trip  by  mail. 

“Jim  Comstock  of  the  Rich- 
wood  News  Leader  here  in  West 
Virginia  is  virtually  a  ramp  ex¬ 
pert  and  he  and  his  cohorts 
hand  picked,  cleaned  and  pack¬ 
aged  these  ramps  .  .  . 

“This  gift  from  the  Gazette 
is  mostly  so  you’ll  have  some¬ 
thing  in  mind  when  the  name 
West  (by  God)  Virginia  is 
mentioned,  other  than  ‘How  far 
is  that  from  Roanoke?’ 

“Roanoke  is  in  that  other 
state — East  Virginia.” 

This  is  simple  and  friendly 
and  nice  public  relations.  Inex¬ 
pensive,  too,  although  that  isn’t 
always  important.  What  is  im¬ 
portant  is  that  everyone  getting 
these  ramps  from  Miss  Nancy 


is  going  to  (1)  remember  the 
ramp,  because  they’re  probably 
a  new  experience  for  most  of 
us;  (2)  remember  that  West 
Virginia  is  West,  by  God,  and 
not  East  Virginia;  and  (3)  re¬ 
member  the  Gazette,  which  was 
nice  enough  to  remember  you. 
And  that’s  a  first  principle  in 
public  relations — before  people 
can  like  you,  they  have  to  know 
you. 

Show  Train 

We  have  long  been  distressed 
by  the  reports  that  one  reason 
for  the  decline  of  the  legitimate 
theatre  is  the  decline  of  the 
road  show. 

So  it  has  been  with  some 
pleasure  that  we  have  reported 
in  this  space  from  time  to  time 
the  growth  of  the  show  train 
as  a  medium  of  newspaper  pro¬ 
motion.  The  show  train  shows 
that  if  you  can’t  bring  the  show 
to  the  people,  you  can  always 
bring  the  people  to  the  show. 

This  it  has  done  with  marked 
success  both  for  the  sponsor¬ 
ing  newspaper  and  for  the  sev¬ 
eral  shows  involved.  Probably 
the  most  successful  show  train 
venture  is  the  one  run  by  the 
Cleveland  (Ohio)  Press.  Just  a 
few  weeks  ago,  Mike  Lapine, 
public  service  director  of  the 
Press,  shepherded  some  400 
Clevelanders  into  New  York  for 
a  week  of  show-going. 

To  date,  Mike  reports,  some 
2,000  Clevelanders  have  done 
the  New  York  theatre  by  way 
of  five  Press-sponsored  show 
trains. 

The  reader  gets  quite  a  bar¬ 
gain.  The  Press  show  train 
package  included  four  Broad¬ 
way  hits  in  five  days,  reserved 
seat  train  tickets  (or  Pullman 
at  a  little  more),  hotel  room,  a 
bus  tour  of  Manhattan,  and  a 
final  “meet  the  stars”  luncheon 
—all  for  $94.50. 

After  several  years,  Broad¬ 
way  has  finally  recognized  the 
value  of  this  newspaper  promo¬ 
tion  of  live  audiences — and  the 
stars  now  come  out  to  meet  the 
people  at  luncheons  or  suppers. 

Track  Meet 

More  than  150  South  Caro¬ 
lina  high  school  athletes  com¬ 
peted  in  the  Charleston  (S.C.) 
Evening  Post  Relays  April  27 
and  28. 


It  was  the  first  invitational 
track  meet  of  its  kind  held  in 
coastal  South  Carolina  and  the 
response,  according  to  Warren 
Koon,  Post  Sports  Editor,  was 
“extremely  gratifying.” 

The  newspaper’s  relays  at¬ 
tracted  close  to  2,000  persons  at 
the  stadium  of  The  Citadel. 
Hardly  had  the  last  watch  been 
stopped  before  South  Carolina 
high  school  coaches  and  their 
trackmen  were  talking  about 
“next  year.”  And,  observed 
Koon,  “that’s  the  best  sign  of 
all.” 

One  feature  was  a  race  meet 
for  newspaperboys.  Winners  did 
it  the  hard  way — barefooted. 

Commented  circulation :  “If 
they  ever  put  shoes  on,  we’ll 
have  to  speed  up  the  presses.” 

School  Queens 

The  London  (Ont.)  Free 
Press  is  playing  host  this  month 
to  outstanding  secondary  school 
students  from  throughout  South¬ 
western  Ontario. 

Nearly  50  girls,  each  accom¬ 
panied  by  her  mother  or  a 
teacher,  attended  the  second  an¬ 
nual  School  Queens’  Club  gath¬ 
ering  sponsored  by  the  newspa¬ 
per.  About  60  male  students 
have  been  invited  to  the  12th 
annual  Student  Leaders’  Club 
meeting,  being  arranged  under 
joint  auspices  of  the  newspa¬ 
per  and  the  University  of  West¬ 
ern  Ontario. 

Program  for  each  group  in¬ 
cludes  a  dinner,  brief  address 
by  a  key  Free  Press  executive, 
presentation  of  certificates  and 
lapel  pins  to  the  young  people, 
and  a  tour  of  the  newspaper 
plant.  Members  of  the  Leaders’ 
Club  also  tour  the  university 
and  see  movies  of  its  football 
team  in  action,  while  the 
“Queens”’ attend  a  theatre  party 
and  see  a  special  feature,  such 
as  a  miniature  fashion  show 
with  members  of  their  own 
group  as  models. 

Establishment  of  a  Leaders’ 
Club  was  suggested  by  Harry 
Eisen,  assistant  sports  editor. 
Membership  is  composed  of  boys 
selected  as  outstanding  in  their 
respective  schools.  They  are 
chosen  by  their  principals  or 
teachers,  or  by  their  fellow  stu¬ 
dents,  on  the  basis  of  leadership 
qualities,  athletic  interests  and 
academic  attainments.  The  girls 
are  chosen  in  a  similar  manner, 
with  homemaking,  cultural, 
leadership  and  personal  quali¬ 
ties  being  taken  into  account. 

Each  student  chosen  is  re¬ 
quested  to  fill  in  a  questionnaire 
•  giving  information  about  him- 
'  self,  his  interests,  ideals  and 
activities,  and  to  return  this  to- 
'  gether  with  a  picture.  In  the 
weeks  before  the  clubs’  meet¬ 


IN  RECOGNITION  of  •  seer* 
of  years  as  United  Press  client, 
UP  Representative  Hug  Brown, 
left,  presents  certificate  to  Clyd* 
Church,  publisher,  Lodi  (Calif.) 

News-Sentinel. 

ings,  story  and  picture  of  one 
boy  appear  daily  in  the  sports 
section,  of  a  girl,  is  the  women’s 
section. 

Members  of  the  clubs  are  pho¬ 
tographed.  A  plastic  engraving 
of  one  of  these  group  pictures 
is  sent  to  each  weekly  newspa¬ 
per  located  in  a  community 
represented  by  a  “Queen”  or 
Leader. 

In  the  Bag 

Ingenious  method  of  inform¬ 
ing  advertisers  and  agencies 
about  important  centers  within 
its  circulation  area  is  employed 
by  the  London  (Ont.)  Free 
Press.  The  paper  sends  out 
giant  post-cards  showing  street 
scenes  in  the  center,  with  a 
message  on  the  back  giving 
market  information  about  it 
“Dear  Space  Buyer,”  the  card 
says.  “Having  a  wonderfull 
time.  Wish  your  advertising 
message  was  here.” 

Trust  Mel  Barker  of  the 
Chicago  (Ill.)  Sun -Times  to 
come  up  with  a  promotion  that 
is  amusing  and  entertaining  as 
well  as  informing  and  per¬ 
suading,  He  sends  out  a  packet 
of  sheets,  and  you  can  place 
your  bets  on  what  the  sheets 
will  show  so  far  as  linage  gains 
of  Chicago  newspapers  are  con¬ 
cerned.  Having  made  your  bets, 
you  apply  a  lighted  cigarette 
to  the  sheets,  the  tiny  sparks 
run  their  race,  and  you  have 
your  answer,  burned  in  the  pa¬ 
per  and,  we’re  sure,  indelibly 
in  your  mind. 

• 

Camera  Memorial 

United  Press  employes  have 
given  a  research  microscope- 
camera  to  Sloan-Kettering  In¬ 
stitute  in  memory  of  two  asso¬ 
ciates  who  died  of  cancer  re¬ 
cently  —  Vernon  Carter  and 
Thomas  Cluck. 
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Behind  Man's  Conquest  off  the  Skies  . . . 
a  Master’s  Touch  in  Oii 


“Flying  Saucer” — experimental  military  craft  today 
—forerunner  of  your  cloud  car  of  tomorrow  .  .  . 

First  flight  in  a  heavier-than-air  machine — the 
Wright  brothers  at  Kitty  Hawk  .  .  . 

First  plane  over  the  North  Pole,  first  plane  over  the 
South  Pole — Admiral  Byrd’s  .  . . 

First  ’round-the-world  flight — U.  S.  Army  .  .  . 

Lindbergh’s  lone  eagle  flight,  nonstop  New  York  to 
Paris  . . . 


Coast-to-coast  propeller  plane  speed  record  .  .  . 

All  have  one  thing  in  common — socony  mobil’s 
master  touch  in  lubrication. 

Good  reason !  When  firsts  are  in  the  making — when 
records  are  at  stake — when  schedules  must  be  met 
— the  leaders  in  aviation  look  to  socony  mobil. 

★  ★  ★ 

Wherever  there’s  progress  in  motion — in  your  car, 
your  plane,  your  farm,  your  factory,  your  boat,  your 
home — you,  too,  can  look  to  the  leader for  lubrication. 


SOCONY  MOBIL  OIL  COMPANY.^INC 

LEADER  IN  LUBRICATION  FOR  NEARLY  A  CENTURY 
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SYNDICATES 

Astrologian  Righter 
Views  Political  Leaders 

By  James  L.  CoUings 

General  Features  Corp.  and 
Carroll  Righter,  astrologian,  are 
anticipating  the  upcoming  presi¬ 
dential  election  with  a  12-in- 
stalment  weekly  astrological 
series  that  purports  to  analyze 
political  personalities. 

The  VIPs  to  be  discussed  in¬ 
clude  President  Eisenhower, 

Senator  Estes  Kefauver,  Adlai 
Stevenson,  Mrs.  Eisenhower, 

Vice  President  Nixon,  Chief 
Justice  Earl  Warren,  Harry  S. 

Truman  and  John  Foster  Dulles. 

Release  date  is  June  10. 

President  Eisenhower,  for  in¬ 
stance,  will  meet  “unexpected 
circumstances  that  will  certain¬ 
ly  occur  during  both  1956  and 
1957  to  enhance  his  popularity 
and  bring  him  added  support 
despite  some  reverses,”  accord¬ 
ing  to  Mr.  Righter. 

In  equally  starry  language, 
the  author  informs  us  that 
Mamie  Eisenhower  “has  a  kind 
of  perpetual  Scorpio  awareness 
of  all  that  is  going  on  about 
her.  Though  she  is  apt  to  dis¬ 
guise  it,  her  Mercury-in-Scorpio 
mind  is  working  rapidly  and 
surely  every  single  moment, 
ferreting  out  and  sifting  the 
true  from  the  false,  the  sincere 
from  the  tinsel  and  the  lasting 
from  the  ephemeral.”  (Wonder 
if  Ike  knows  this?) 

Several  months  ago  the  as¬ 
trologian,  as  he  likes  to  be 


Their  slips  showing . . . 

More  revealing  than  a  fan  dancer,  the  face  shows 
everything  from  winning  a  sw'eepstake  prize  to  a 
summons  of  the  tax  collector . . .  and  the  best  /i'll tHWr  i/!' 
candid-camera  cartoonist  who  best  catches  folks  with  their 
facial  slips  showing  is 

W.  E.  Hill 

bachelor,  dog-fancier,  and  who-dunit  addict,  whose  Sunday  page 
is  a  family  album  of  the  human  species . . .  sketched  at  beaches, 
theatres,  cocktail  lounges,  and  parties.  Showing  the  amusing 
shortcomings  of  everyday  life,  the  Hill  page  has  a  following  of 
millions,  cross-sections  the  country,  every  age  group  and  income 
bracket,  is  a  proven  circulation  attraction!  For  proofs  and  prices, 
phone,  wire,  or  write  Mollie  Slolt,  Manager . . . 

Chicago  Trtbunc-Neu)  York  IVew» 
Syndicate,  Mac. 


called,  and  two  guests  were  sit¬ 
ting  around  discussing  the 
latest  play  to  hit  the  Milky 
Way,  or  some  such  thing,  and 
Carroll,  a  bouncy,  sharp-witted 
guy,  was  telling  how  he  hap¬ 
pened  to  get  into  the  business. 

About  1935,  he  said,  doctors 
in  Philadelphia  told  him  he  had 
an  incurable  spinal  ailment,  so 
he  decided  to  go  West.  Up  to 
this  point,  astrology  had  been 
only  a  hobby. 

Once  recovered  from  his  ill¬ 
ness,  the  avocation  became  a 
vocation,  Carroll  says,  when 
Marlene  Dietrich  asked  him 
which  of  two  scripts  she  should 
pick  for  a  movie. 

The  selection  was  a  correct 
one;  the  movie  was  a  success; 
Marlene  became  a  paying  cus¬ 
tomer;  other  stars  fell  in  line 
for  advice;  and  Carroll  was  in 
business. 

Today,  as  a  columnist  for 
GFC,  Carroll  Righter  has  this 
to  say  about  astrology:  “The 
stars  impel,  they  do  not  compel. 
What  a  man  makes  of  his  life 
is  largely  up  to  him.” 

/VeM?  Magazine 

A  comic-strip  artist  and  his 
partner  have  started  a  maga¬ 
zine  for  cartoonists,  artists  and 
humor  writers. 

Co-publishers  of  The  Free¬ 
lancer  are  Samuel  Drubner  and 


Charles  F.  Kelly,  who  several 
years  ago  was  staff  artist  and 
cartoonist  for  the  Bridgeport 
(Conn.)  Post.  Mr.  Kelly  will 
serve  as  managing  editor. 

The  magazine  is  published  by 
Drukel  Publications,  Water- 
bury.  Conn. 

Lister  yarned 

Walter  Lister,  Jr.,  has  re¬ 
opened  the  Chicago  bureau  of 
the  New  York  Herald  Tribune 
News  Service,  which  is  part  of 
the  syndicate  operation.  Son  of 
Walter  Lister,  managing  editor 
of  the  Philadelphia  Bulletin,  the 
reporter  is  now  touring  the  mid¬ 
west’s  farm  belt. 

Maggi  Honored 

Maggi  Byrne,  who  recently 
joined  the  sales  staff  of  King 
Features,  has  received  from 
McCall's  magazine  its  “Mike” 
award  for  a  series  of  TV  pro¬ 
grams  which  she  produced  as 
women’s  editor  of  WNBK, 
Cleveland,  Ohio.  The  programs 
dealt  with  safer  driving  by 
women. 

Lippmann  Overseas 

Walter  Lippmann,  political 
columnist  for  the  New  York 
Herald  Tribune  Syndicate,  has 
been  taken  on  bv  England’s 
Manchester  Guardian.  In  a 
front-page  story  announcing  the 
event,  Alistaire  Cooke  wrote: 

“There  are  said  to  be  pub¬ 
lishers  and  editorial  writers 
who  have  Lippmann’s  copy 
flown  in  at  dawn  to  ensure  that 
their  own  subsequent  parodies 
of  him  shall  preserve  for  their 
paper  some  reputation  for  judi¬ 
cial  opinion. 

“There  are  certainly  admirals 
and  cabinet  officers  who  bone 
up  on  him  at  breakfast  in  order 
to  make  some  sense  at  the  noon 
briefings  in  the  Pentagon  or 
the  White  House.” 

• 

Feature  Guide 

General  Features  Corp.  has 
in  the  mail  a  16-page  news¬ 
paper  containing  a  sample  of 
each  of  the  syndicate’s  86  fea¬ 
tures. 

Designed  primarily  for  dis¬ 
tribution  at  the  ANPA  conven¬ 
tion,  the  two-section  paper’s 
purpose  “is  to  show  editors 
ways  to  feature  features,  in  the 
belief  that  a  well-featured  fea¬ 
ture  is  the  best  insurance 
I  against  reader  inertia,”  said  S. 
deorge  Little,  GF  president. 

“At  the  same  time,”  he  added, 
“we  wanted  to  show  how  our 
features  actually  look  in  a 
newspaper.  If  nothing  else,  the 
promotion  will  help  editors  see 
in  their  mind’s  eye  exactly  how 
our  products  will  appear  in 
!  their  papers.” 


Curran  Heads 
UP  Operation 
For  Europe 

Thomas  R.  Curran,  vicepresi¬ 
dent  and  assistant  general  man¬ 
ager  of  United  Press,  becomes 
European  general  manager  May 
21.  He  succeeds  A.  L.  Bradford, 
who  resigned  because  of  illness. 


Curran  Bradford 


The  appointment  was  an¬ 
nounced  by  Frank  H.  Bartholo¬ 
mew,  UP  president,  who  left 
here  for  an  European  inspection 
trip  May  15.  Mr.  Bartholomew 
said  Mr.  Bradford  had  asked 
to  be  relieved  as  vicepresident 
and  European  manager,  but 
would  remain  in  Europe  as  a 
UP  consultant. 

Mr.  Curran  began  his  news¬ 
paper  career  as  a  telegrapher 
while  still  in  high  school  in 
Lincoln,  Nebr.  After  his  gradu¬ 
ation  from  the  University  of 
Nebraska  he  became  city  editor 
of  the  Klamath  Falls  (Ore.) 
News.  He  joined  the  United 
Press  on  the  West  Coast  in 
1926. 

He  has  been  manager  of  the 
Southern  Division,  manager  of 
the  Central  Division,  general 
manager  for  South  America, 
and  assistant  general  manager 
in  New  York. 

Mr.  Bradford  began  in  the 
United  Press  as  a  reporter  in 
Washington  in  1920.  Five  years 
later  he  became  Paris  manager, 
then  manager  for  France.  Sub¬ 
sequently  he  was  in  charge  of 
UP  bureaus  in  Rio  de  Janeiro 
and  Buenos  Aires  and  Central 
South  American  manager.  He 
has  been  vicepresident  for 
Europe  since  1948, 

• 

*Extra*  Is  Real 

Lubbock,  Tex. 

A  newspaper  “extra”  was 
largely  a  matter  of  journalism 
history  to  campus  newsmen  at 
Texas  Tech  until  the  other  day 
when  Tech  was  admitted  to  the 
Southwest  Conference.  Then  the 
staff  of  the  Toreador  hurried¬ 
ly  produced  an  extra  to  report 
the  news  to  jubilant  students 
and  towns  people. 
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how  many  pattern  readers 

WILL  YOU  LOSE? 


/ / 

SpAdEAsf  i 

mi  f* 

InternatIonaI 

VI  f 

DESiqNER  I 
Pattern’  I 


/If 


‘>y  f  [ 

Norivian  HartneU 
of  ENqlANd 


■/A 


In  1956  major  pattern  houses  except  SPADEA 
adopted  the  printed  pattern.  This  created  a  consumer  problem. 

What  would  20,(X)0.(XX)  women  do  who  were  in 
the  habit  of  using  hand-cut  perforated  patterns?  Would 
they  take  pattern  courses  to  learn  the  new  methods? 
Smart  editors  will  not  put  all  their  eggs  in  one 
basket.  They  will  want  to  service  both  audiences! 
If  your  pattern  service  is  now  to  be  only  a 
printed  one,  why  not  balance  this  off  by  using  one  or  more  of 
SPADEA’S  once  a  week  $1.00  famous  designer  patterns  .  .  . 

Spadea’s  american  designer  patterns — Spadea’s 
International  Designer  Patterns, 
t  They  have  l)een  pretested  for  you  in  over  300 

\  of  America’s  top  newspapers — so  there  is  no  gamble. 

Spadea’s  famous  designer  patterns  sell  as  well 
I  in  small  towns  as  in  large  cities! 

E  If  your  newspaper  does  not  feature  a 

H  Spadea  Pattern,  why  don’t  you  check  some  of 

our  300  customers?  (List  provided  on  request.) 
I..et  your  readers  know  at  once  that  you  are 
providing  both  types  of  pattern  services. 
Keep  them  from  looking  elsewhere  for 
hand-cut  perforated  patterns.  Commitments 
on  a  T'F  basis. 


SPADEA  FASHIONS,  INC. 

t20  West  31st  Street,  New  York  1,  N.  Y. 

editor  &  publisher  for  May  19,  1956 
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School  Board’s 
Ban  of  Times 
Ruled  Legal 

Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

The  New  York  State  Educa¬ 
tion  Department  has  backed  the 
Solvay  Board  of  Education’s 
stand  in  refusing  to  allow  sen¬ 
ior  high  school  pupils  to  buy 
the  New  York  Times  through 
the  school  for  classroom  study. 

In  a  letter  answering  a  “pro¬ 
test”  signed  by  about  200  resi¬ 
dents  of  the  village,  Charles 
A.  Brind,  general  counsel  for 
the  Education  Department, 
stated : 

“Under  the  education  law  of 
this  state,  the  selection  of  in¬ 
structional  material  is  placed 
within  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
local  boards  of  education  and, 
in  the  absence  of  illegal  action 
by  a  board,  there  would  be  no 
basis  for  interference  with  its 
action  by  the  department.” 

The  protest  stemmed  from 
the  village  board’s  action  last 
Feb.  28,  when  by  a  2  to  1  vote, 
the  five-member  unit  voted  to 
refuse  to  allow  116  copies  of  the 
Times  to  be  purchased  through 
the  school  by  social  studies 
students. 

Following  the  board’s  ruling, 
G.  Scott  Cree,  social  studies 
teacher  who  taught  the  course 
involved,  resigned,  effective  at 
the  end  of  the  school  semester. 

In  answer  to  numei'ous  com¬ 
plaints  by  parents  and  other 
residents,  the  school  board 
again  considered  the  Times  pro¬ 
posal  about  two  weeks  later. 
'This  time,  at  a  public  meeting 
attended  by  more  than  200  per¬ 
sons,  the  board  again  defeated 
the  proposed  purchase  resolu¬ 
tion. 

Mr.  Brind  said  that  “as  I 
understand  the  facts,”  the  board 
took  the  position  that  the  indi¬ 
vidual  students’  subscriptions 
to  the  Times  were  not  necessary 
in  connection  with  the  course 
which  they  were  taking.  He 
added  that  he  understood  (two) 
copies  of  the  Times  were  still 
purchased  by  the  school. 

“It  seems  to  me  that  what 
has  been  presented  is  a  differ¬ 
ence  of  opinion  between  the 
board  and  certain  other  persons 
concerning  the  value  of  a  partic¬ 
ular  publication  as  course  ma¬ 
terial,”  Mr.  Brind  said. 

“It  should  be  borne  in  mind,” 
he  said,  “that  the  action  of  the 
board  does  not  in  any  way  af¬ 
fect  the  right  of  individuals  to 
read  any  publication,  but  only 
the  use  of  a  particular  publi¬ 
cation  as  instructional  material.” 


Forward  Look 

(Contimied  from  page  11) 

our  audiences  are  not  weaned 
away  to  other  media.” 

Perhaps  the  largest  single 
item  in  Times  activities  is  di¬ 
rected  to  this  end,  namely  the 
school  program.  It  has  been 
going  on  now  for  20  years.  In 
essence,  it  is  designed  to  en¬ 
courage  the  effective  teaching 
of  current  events  in  the  schools 
with  the  use  of  the  newspaper 
as  the  instrument  of  instruction. 

“We  have  several  motives”, 
Mr.  Veit  said.  “The  first  is  cru¬ 
sading  and  altruistic,  mainly  to 
help  young  people  learn  how 
to  be  informed  and  soundly 
oriented  in  this  complicated 
world.  The  second  is  to  help 
youngsters  appreciate  what  the 
newspaper  is  and  to  give  them 
a  set  standard  for  selecting  a 
good  newspaper.  The  third  is, 
of  course,  the  development  of 
future  readers  of  the  Times. 

“We  think  we  have  been  suc¬ 
cessful  in  achie%’ing  these  aims.” 

Classroom  Paper 

Promotion  and  circulation 
departments  work  together 
closely  in  the  school  program. 
There  is  a  School  and  College 
Service  Department  as  a  unit 
of  circulation,  under  N.W.  Gold¬ 
stein,  circulation  director.  In 
this  division,  a  dozen  repre¬ 
sentatives  concentrate  on  schools 
and  colleges,  lapping  over  be¬ 
yond  the  50-mile  radius.  Not 
only  is  it  their  job  to  stimulate 
use  of  the  Times  in  current 
events  courses,  but  also  they 
address  school  and  college  as¬ 
semblies  on  news-gathering  and 
the  operation  of  a  newspaper. 

To  those  institutions  that  use 
the  Times  regularly  in  class¬ 
room  work,  a  supplementary 
program  has  been  developed. 
This  includes  an  8-page  tabloid 
published  every  Sunday  night. 
Called  “The  School  Weekly”  it 
consists  chiefly  of  a  make-over 
of  Sunday’s  Review  of  the 
Week  section.  Monthly  supple¬ 
ments  in  tabloid  form  on  some 
news  subject  are  also  furnished, 
together  with  a  monthly  cur¬ 
rent  events  quiz,  teachers’  man¬ 
uals,  and  a  series  of  general 
booklets. 

In  addition,  the  Times  pro¬ 
duces  each  month  for  the  eight 
months  of  the  school  year,  a 
filmstrip  on  an  important  news 
subject.  The  strip  is  accom¬ 
panied  by  a  teachers  manual. 
The  combination  is  sold  on  a 
subscription  basis  at  the  rate 
of  $15  for  the  series.  More  than 
3,000  schools  are  subscribers. 

Finally,  in  cooperation  with 
the  New  York  City  Board  of 


Education,  the  Times  gives  two 
“in-service”  courses  for  teach¬ 
ers,  approved  as  part  of  the 
extra  work  the  educators  must 
do  to  qualify  for  promotion. 
One,  designed  chiefly  for  the 
Times  radio  station,  WQXR, 
has  to  do  with  music  and  music 
appreciation.  The  other  is  called 
“Evaluating  the  News”  and  con¬ 
sists  of  15  sessions  at  each  of 
which  a  staff  expert  discusses 
his  or  her  specialty.  In  Febru¬ 
ary  the  Times  started  its  12th 
series  in  this  course  with  a  ca¬ 
pacity  registration. 

Public  Service 

All  part  of  merchandising  the 
newspaper,  and  called  “public 
service”  rather  than  circulation 
promotion  in  most  cases,  are  the 
Herald  Tribune  Forums,  for 
adults  and  for  high  school  stu¬ 
dents;  the  Oratorical  Competi¬ 
tion,  Sand  Lot  Baseball  Alli¬ 
ance,  Girls’  Swimming  Cham¬ 
pionship,  Junior  Golf  Tourna¬ 
ment,  Bowling  Tournament, 
Rifle  Competition,  and  Ba.sket- 
ball  Clinics  conducted  by  the 
Joumal-American;  the  (Jolden 
Gloves,  Silver  Skates,  Harvest 
Moon  Ball  and  Straw  Polls,  run 
by  the  News;  and  the  Spelling 
Bee  of  the  W-T  and  Sun  in 
which  all  Scripps-Howard  News¬ 
papers  participate. 

Edward  Freeman,  promotion 
director  of  the  Herald  Tribune, 
said  it  would  be  impossible  to 
tell  the  costs  of  the  forums, 
which  he  insisted  were  public 
service,  but  with  certain  “circu¬ 
lation  promotion  overtones.” 

Suburban  Sections 

William  Welkowitz,  News  cir¬ 
culation  manager,  is  convinced 
the  big  job  ahead  is  to  establish 
more  home  delivery  in  the 
suburbs.  There  newsstands  gen¬ 
erally  are  not  conveniently  lo¬ 
cated  for  reader  service.  Tele¬ 
phone  selling  must  be  stepped 
up. 

The  News  publishes  eight  dif¬ 
ferent  suburban  sections.  Re¬ 
sulting  papers  differ  in  page 
sizes.  Some  go  as  high  as  300 
pages  including  regular  news, 
comics,  and  magazine  section. 

As  to  reaching  farther  afield, 
the  News  is  far  from  admitting 
that  the  pre-date  is  a  dead  duck. 
It  is  too  valuable  a  medium  for 
national  advertisers  and  too 
many  people  like  it,  according 
to  Mr.  Welkowitz.  Present  pre¬ 
date  Sunday  News  circulation  is 
over  600,0()().  Mr.  Welkowitz  is 
convinced  the  pre-date  still  has 
a  great  potential  for  circula¬ 
tion  build  up.  Better  features  is 
one  answer.  Experimentation 
with  better  paper  is  now  un¬ 
derway. 

“To  meet  other  media  com¬ 
petition,  there  must  be  constant 


improvement  in  the  product, 
and  the  accent  is  on  youth,”  he 
concluded. 

More  Promotion 

Jean  Russell,  News  circula¬ 
tion  promotion  manager,  looks 
ahead  to  increased  promotion 
by  all  newspapers  generally. 
New  readers  must  get  the  news¬ 
paper  reading  habit  early.  All 
media  must  be  energetically 
used  to  sell  all  promotable  fea¬ 
tures.  Comic  reading  is  a  habit 
that  must  be  constantly  culti¬ 
vated.  An  animated  comic  strip 
idea  developed  for  the  News  in 
1952  by  Cunningham  and  Walsh, 
its  advertising  agency,  was  used 
on  WPIX,  but  dropped  as  too 
costly.  Merit  of  the  idea  is  ob¬ 
vious,  however.  Get  comic  char¬ 
acters  to  visit  homes  via  TV, 
just  hinting  at  the  daily  action 
taking  place  in  the  printed 
strip,  and  the  chances  are  many 
people  will  pick  up  papers  to 
follow  their  favorites. 

Currently  the  News  has  a 
series  of  agency-created  subway 
cards,  showing  a  great  many 
different  varieties  of  people, 
pictured  absorbed  in  the  tabloid. 
“It  must  be  good  to  attract  and 
hold  so  many  different  kinds  of 
people”  is  the  moral. 

The  Mirror  has  a  Youth  Pro¬ 
gram  Executive  Committee,  with 
Publisher  Charles  B.  McCabe  as 
chairman;  William  Detlef,  treas¬ 
urer;  Hinson  Stiles,  administra¬ 
tor;  and  W.  N.  Thomson  and 
Glenn  Neville,  members. 

Its  work  since  1942,  entitled 
“Today’s  Tomorrow,”  offers 
“guidance  and  recognition  to 
young  people  in  many  fields. 

Future  Is  Bright 

At  the  W-T  &  Sun,  Mr.  Wal¬ 
lace  emphasized  that  “appeal  to 
youth”  was  most  important  as 
far  as  the  future  was  concerned. 
The  newspaper’s  promotion  di¬ 
rector,  Lawrence  W.  Merahn, 
was  confident  that  the  first 
shock  of  TV  competition  had 
simmered  down  and  that  once 
again  “basics  are  asserting 
themselves  in  the  field  of 
media.” 

“Circulation  of  daily  newspa¬ 
pers  will  continue  to  show 
growth,”  Mr.  Wallace  said  fur¬ 
ther.  “The  future  looks  bright 
so  long  as  newspaper  publish¬ 
ers  continue  to  realize  the  im¬ 
portance  of  making  their  news¬ 
papers  entertaining  as  well  as 
informative.” 

Sumner  Collins,  promotion  di¬ 
rector  of  the  Journal-American, 
said  the  future  would  demon¬ 
strate  increased  need  for  pub¬ 
lic  relations  and  reader  rela¬ 
tions.  More  attention  should  be 
paid  to  getting  closer  than  ever 
to  the  families  who  read  the 
papers,  he  said. 
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Left  to  Right:  Main  Research  Building.  5»ervice  Building.  Manufacturing  Development 
Building  (behind  water  tower).  Engineering  Building.  Styling  Building  and  Styling 
Auditorium  Dome  faring  22-acre  lake,  focal  point  of  CM  Technical  Center. 


At  this  new  Technical  Center 
we  welcome 

the  challenge  of  the  future 


WE  HAVE  just  dedicated  one  of  the  most  far-reaching 
industrial  projects  ever  undertaken  by  an  American 
business. 

It  is  the  vast  General  Motors  Technical  Center,  built  on  330 
acres  of  beautifully  landscaped  campus  northeast  of  Detroit. 

More  than  four  thousand  scientists,  engineers,  stylists  and 
technicians  are  at  work  within  its  twenty-five  modern  air- 
conditioned  buildings— making  it  the  largest  institution  in 
the  world  devoted  to  progress  in  the  industrial  arts  and 
sciences. 

As  such,  through  Research,  Engineering  and  Styling  it 
helps  make  next  year’s  automobiles,  home  appliances, 
Diesel  engines  and  our  other  products  better  than  this 
year’s  models. 

Beyond  that,  at  the  Technical  Center  men  of  inquiring 
minds  are  delving  into  the  unknown  in  search  of  new 
materials,  new  forces,  new  techniques  that  will  maintain 
America’s  technological  leadership  for  generations  to  come. 


Here  scientists  are  rearranging  molecules  and  repatterning 
alloys  to  produce  sturdier  metals,  more  efficient  lubricants, 
more  powerful  fuels. 

Here  engineers  are  experimenting  with  ways  and  means  of 
adapting  these  discoveries  to  the  production  of  more  useful 
things  for  the  public. 

Here  stylists  are  plotting  new  designs  that  will  insure 
greater  beauty,  comfort  and  convenience  in  the  shape  of 
things  to  come. 

And  the  horizons  of  the  Technical  Center  stretch  far  beyond 
the  motor  vehicle.  It  has  already  developed  the  first  success¬ 
ful  mechanical  heart,  a  new  Centri-Filmer  for  purifying 
vaccines,  and  is  engaged  in  many  important  humanitarian 
projects. 

Thus  equipped.  General  Motors  welcomes  the  challenge  of 
the  future.  We  hope  to  open  new  fields  of  knowledge  that 
will  help  to  build  an  even  more  dynamic  and  prosperous 
national  economy  —  and  attract  more  and  more  young 
people  to  technical  careers. 


in  technical  progress 

General  Motors 


See  the  CM  Technical  Center  on  TV— NBC— Sunday  afternoon.  May  20. 


leads  the  war 
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Candy  for  Kelly  —  Small  admirer  shares  sweets  with 
clown  Emmett  Kelly,  when  the  circus  visited 
Bellevue  Hospital,  April  19.  By  Ed  Clarity. 


Thumbnail  Sketch —Jubilant  Mrs.  Edna  Meyer  thumbs 
nose  behind  husband,  after  finding  him  in  apartment 
with  other  woman,  on  August  27.  By  Paul  Bernius. 


Seems  Put  Out— Casey  Stengel  differs  with  umpire 
John  Flaherty,  and  was  ejected  from  game  at 
Yankee  Stadium,  September  4.  By  Frank  Hurley. 


Bitter  Moment— At  the  Merchant  Marine  Academy  commencement,  Aug.  2, 
Cadet  Eugene  Landy  was  denied  Naval  Reserve  Commission  because  of  his 
mother’s  Communist  association.  (Ruling  was  later  reversed.)  By  Sam  Platnick. 


Special  Service  —  Anxious  father  lowers  baby  to  fireman  Henry  Dahl, 
during  Manhattan  apartment  house  fire,  March  13.  By  Paul  Thayer. 
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Bomber  Crashes  in  Street- A  B-26  bomber  from  Mitchel  Field  burns  furiously 
on  Barbara  Drive,  East  Meadow,  L.  I.,  setting  fire  to  house  and  car.  News  Plane 
was  flying  over  scene  before  firemen  could  turn  on  hoses.  The  picture  was  taken 
from  the  air  by  George  Matson,  on  Nov.  2.  The  plane  was  piloted  by  Bill  Warner. 


Late  Start— Mrs.  Susanna  Kratofil, 
86,  waits  for  ship  from  Romania  to 


dock,  July  13.  By  Ed  Clarity 


Cool,  Dog,  Cool -Says  Butch  the  basset 
hound,  at  Ellen  Prince  Speyer  animal 
hospital,  on  August  3.  By  Ed  Clarity. 


19S6  Pulitzer  Prize 


for  news  photography  awarded  to 

The  New  York  News 


From  the  Pulitzer  Prize  citation: 

“The  1956  Pulitzer  Prize  for  News 
Photography  was  won  by  the  New  York 
Daily  News  for  its  consistently  excel¬ 
lent’ news  picture  coverage  in  1955  .  . . 

“Any  one  of  the  forty-two  photos  en¬ 
tered  by  the  News  could  be  admired  in 
any  exhibit  or  salon.  It  is  a  collection 
remarkable  for  its  variety  of  subjects 
and  the  wide  sweep  of  human  emotions 
—  a  woman  thumbing  her  nose  at  a 
rival  for  the  affections  of  the  former’s 
husband,  a  hound  dog  with  an  ice  pack 
on  his  head,  a  baby  being  lowered  on  a 
fire  escape,  a  baseball  manager  shaking 


his  fist  in  the  face  of  an  umpire,  and 
an  86-year-oId  woman  refugee  from 
Romania  waiting  for  her  ship  to  dock 
in  New  York. 

“The  following  photographers  are 
represented:  A1  Amy,  Paul  Bernius,  Ed 
Clarity,  Jack  Clarity,  Tom  Cunning¬ 
ham,  Jack  Eckert,  Albert  Fougel,  Tom 
Gallagher,  Ed  Giorandino,  Phil  Greit- 
zer,  Charles  Hoff,  Frank  Hurley,  Wal¬ 
ter  Kelleher,  Bob  Roller,  Hal  Mathew- 
son,  George  Matson,  Fred  Morgan, 
Charles  Payne,  Ed  Peters,  Joe  Petrella, 
Sam  Platnick,  A1  Pucci,  Gordon  Ryn- 
ders,  Nick  Sorrentino,  Paul  Thayer, 
and  Seymour  Wally. 
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“Their  collective  work  is  a  well- 
rounded  coverage  of  life  and  death  and 
hope  and  despair  in  a  great  city  twenty- 
four  hours  a  day.” 

Pictures  as  good  as  those  which 
merited  the  Pulitzer  Prize  appear  every 
day  in  The  News. 

In  addition.  The  News  in  1955  was 
the  recipient  of  thirty-four  other  awards 
for  editorial  and  photographic  achieve¬ 
ments  . .  .  which  serve  to  explain  why 
this  newspaper  has  twice  the  circula¬ 
tion,  daily  and  Sunday,  of  any  other 
newspaper  in  America  . . .  and  is  such 
an  effective  medium  for  advertising. 
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‘Under  50’ 
Cost  Seminar 

Twenty-seven  general  man¬ 
agement  executives  of  newspa¬ 
pers  in  the  United  States,  Alas¬ 
ka,  and  Canada  will  attend  a 
one-week  seminar  of  Manag- 
ment  and  Costs  at  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Press  Institute,  Columbia 
University,  beginning  May  21. 

Membership  in  the  seminar 
was  limited  to  executives  from 
newspapers  that  have  less  than 
50,000  circulation. 

The  members  are: 

Harold  C.  Allen,  business 
manager  and  coi’poration  clerk, 
Brattleboro  (Vt.)  Daily  Re¬ 
former; 

Roy  Appleton  Jr.,  general 
manager  and  assistant  pub¬ 
lisher,  Denton  (Tex.)  Record- 
Chronicle; 

Luther  H.  Baker,  general 
manager,  Florence  (Ala.)  Times 
and  Tri-Cities  Daily; 

John  J.  Broughan,  assistant 
general  manager  and  assistant 
treasurer,  Greenfield  (Mass.) 
Recorder-Gazette ; 

George  W.  Campbell,  adver¬ 
tising  director,  Owosso  (Mich.) 
Argus-Press; 

Barnard  L.  Colby,  secretary 
and  assistant  general  manager. 
New  London  (Conn.)  Evening 
Day; 

John  A.  Colin,  assistant  pub¬ 
lisher,  Ashtabula  (Ohio)  Star- 
Beacon; 

Donald  J.  Curran,  business 
manager,  Hornell  (N.Y.)  Trib¬ 
une; 

James  M.  Driscoll,  president, 
editor  and  general  manager, 
Connellsville  (Pa.)  Courier; 

Louis  R.  Fockele,  general 
manager,  Gainesville  (Ga.) 
Times; 

Deane  Funk,  assistant  gen¬ 


eral  manager,  Santa  Monica 
(Calif.)  Outlook; 

Eric  B.  Gardner,  general 
manager.  Kitchener  -  Waterloo 
(Ont.)  Record; 

Frank  G.  Geoghegan,  busi¬ 
ness  manager,  Quincy  (Mass.) 
Patriot  Ledger; 

Clarence  R.  Hafling,  business 
manager.  Anchorage  (Alaska) 
Daily  Times; 

Eugene  Ij.  Hamilton,  vice- 
president  and  business  manager, 
Tuscaloosa  (Ala.)  News; 

Horace  G.  Heller,  general 
manager,  Stroudsburg  (Pa.) 
Record; 

Harry  R.  Horvitz,  assistant 
publisher,  Mansfield  (Ohio) 
Ne%v  8- Journal; 

Vernon  W.  Idol  Jr.,  business 
manager.  High  Point  (N.  C.) 
Enterprise; 

Ralph  Klotzbach,  office  man¬ 
ager,  Waterloo  (Iowa)  Daily 
Courier; 

James  L.  McLain,  business 
manager,  San  Luis  Obispo 
(Calif.)  County  Telegram-Trib¬ 
une; 

James  R.  Meakes,  publisher 
and  general  manager,  Sudbury 
(Ont.)  Daily  Star; 

Frank  D.  O’Reilly,  Jr.,  presi¬ 
dent  and  publisher.  Lock  Haven 
(Pa.)  Express; 

Lee  E.  Owens,  stockholder 
and  member  of  editorial  staff, 
Whittier  (Calif.)  News; 

J.  Wesley  Russ,  president, 
treasurer,  publisher  and  general 
manager,  Haverhill  (Mass.) 
Gazette; 

Donald  N.  Soldwedel,  general 
manager  and  business  manager, 
Yuma  (Ariz.)  Daily  Sun  and 
Sunday  Sun; 

Kelso  C.  Towle,  business  man¬ 
ager,  Southern  Illinoisan,  Car- 
bondale.  Ill.; 

Clyde  L.  White,  business 
manager  Lynchburg  (Va.) 
News  and  Advance, 
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{Continued  from  page  13) 

of  semantics  under  way  in  the 
foreign  field.  Such  terms  as 
“the  free  world”,  “terrorists,” 
“capitalists”  and  “anti-Com- 
munist”  are  being  questioned, 
rejected,  revised,  edited  and  ap¬ 
praised  by  many  foreign  edi¬ 
tors.  It  is  reminiscent  of  some 
U.  S.  battles  over  whether 
President  Roosevelt  was  “pack¬ 
ing”  the  Supreme  Court, 
“streamlining,”  “modernizing,” 
“reshuffling”  or  “reorganizing” 
it. 

Shorter  and  Shorter 

Both  in  the  United  States  and 
abroad,  most  papers  call  for 
shorter  and  shorter  spot  news 
coverage.  They  eschew  long  run¬ 
ning  stories  —  although  they 
continue  as  a  whole,  in  the 
major  dailies  at  least,  to  call 
for  complete  texts  of  major 
statements.  They  do  not  like 
“broken  quote”  handling. 

United  Press  worldwide  radio 
communications  now  are  so  ex¬ 
tensive  that  if  there  were  any 
advantage  in  doing  so  UP  news 
stories  could  be  sent  from  New 
York  around  the  world  and  back 
to  New  York  at  split  second 
speed,  using  nothing  but  radio¬ 
printer  and  landline  circuits 
which  the  United  Press  operates 
every  day. 

As  an  experiment  last  year 
we  did  that,  sending  three  lines 
of  copy  by  radioprinter  from 
New  York  to  Tangier,  North 
Africa;  by  automatic  radio  re¬ 
lay  from  Tangier  to  Tokyo;  by 
automatic  radio  relay  from 
Tokyo  to  San  Francisco;  by 
automatic  relay  into  a  landline 
Teletype  circuit  from  San 
Francisco  to  New  York. 

The  copy,  transmitted  from 
the  New  York  newsroom,  came 
back  from  San  Francisco  a  split 
second  later. 

Actually  there  was  a  time  lag 
of  perhaps  one  seventh  of  a 
second,  since  radio  signals 
travel  at  the  speed  of  light, 
approximately  186,000  miles  per 
second.  But  the  lag  could  not 
be  detected. 

New  Facilities 

New  developments  and  new 
technologies  require  new  pro¬ 
cesses  and  new  training.  First 
we  had  the  Morse  wires;  now 
we  have  Teletypesetter  and  we 
are  beginning,  overseas,  radio- 
teletypesetter.  We  had  picture 
services,  then  telephoto,  then 
facsimile,  all  involving  new 
equipment  and  new  techniques. 

Personnel  requirements  are 
evolving  as  rapidly  as  the  tools 
with  which  they  work.  Today’s 


press  association  man  needs  to  I 
twice  the  man  his  father  I 
was.  And  his  father  was  a  I 
nn  page  13)  pretty  good  man.  Full  of  en- 

- ;  thusiasm,  courage,  and  drive 

ler  way  in  the  but  with  a  narrower  field  of 
uch  terms  as  vision  (with  happy  exceptions) 

”,  “terrorists,”  than  we  need  today, 
id  “anti-Com-  What  are  some  of  the  prob- 
ng  questioned,  jems  confronting  the  men  who 
edited  and  ap-  gather  the  news?  First  of  all 
y  foreign  edi-  there  is  censorship.  There  is 
iscent  of  some  an  attempt  in  some  world  capi- 
over  whether  tals  to  intimidate  reporters  and 
elt  was  “pack-  to  force  them  to  load  their  dis- 
•eme  Court,  patches  with  propaganda  under 
“modernizing,”  penalty  of  possible  eviction 
“reorganizing” 

Reportorial  Risks 

1  Shorter  Sometimes  the  pressure  on 

ited  States  and  fo‘‘ei&n  correspondents  goes 
ipers  call  for  threats.  This  year,  our 

rter  spot  news  Hungarian  correspondent  was 
ichew  long  run-  J®**®*^-  Om’  Colombian  manager 
ilthough  they  arrested,  and  Gene  Sy- 

whole  in  the  "^onds,  our  correspondent  in 
,  leasL  to  call  Singapore,  was  killed  by  a 
!xts  of  major  Communist-led  mob.  His  as- 

y  do  not  like  ^ailants  were  angry  because  he 
landling.  trying  to  cover  the  news, 

worldwide  radio  from  the  safety  of  his  of- 
low  are  so  ex-  streets  where 

here  were  any  happening, 

ng  so  UP  news  A  second  problem  for  all  re¬ 
sent  from  New  porters  is  tne  complexity  of  the 
world  and  back  news  itself.  The  world  has 
it  split  second  moved  a  long  way  from  the 

hing  but  radio-  days  when  news  was  largely  a 
ndline  circuits  yes-or-no  matter.  Yes,  Bobby  1 
Press  operates  Jones  completed  his  grand 
slam;  no,  Mr.  Coolidge  did  not 
nent  last  year  choose  to  run;  yes,  the  dirigible 
ling  three  lines  Hindenburg  had  fallen  in  flames 
lioprinter  from  nt  I^akehurst,  N.  J.  Most  of  the 
rangier.  North  news  in  tho.se  days  was  easy 
tnatic  radio  re-  to  understand.  It  was  either 

r  to  Tokyo;  by  black  or  white.  Now  much  of  it 
•  relay  from  is  gray,  hard  to  comprehend. 
Francisco;  by  That  is  why  we  have  devel- 
into  a  landline  oped  a  new  type  of  press  asso- 
it  from  San  ciation  reporter — the  man  who 
w  York.  not  only  tells  WHAT  happened, 

msmitted  from  but  WHY.  Lyle  C.  Wilson,  UP 
lewsroom,  came  Washington  manager  and  chief 
^rancisco  a  split  political  writer,  devotes  most  of 
his  time  to  cutting  through  the 
was  a  time  lag  tangles  of  governmental  and 
!  seventh  of  a  political  affairs  and  writing 
radio  signals  stories  that  tell  the  busy  reader 
speed  of  light,  why  a  certain  thing  happened. 
86,000  miles  per  Peter  Webb  moves  through  the 
;  lag  could  not  Mideast  to  find  the  answers  to 
whether  there  will  be  a  Jewish- 
acilities  Arab  war,  whether  such  a  war 

nents  and  new  ‘"‘e^t  spread  to  the  world  be- 
quire  new  pro-  and  if  there  is  such  a  war 

training.  First  who  is  likely  to  win  it.  Michael 
)rse  wires;  now  J-  O’Neill  leaves  his  base  in  the 
pesetter  and  we  Washington  bureau  to  go  out 
overseas,  radio-  >nto  the  country  and  get  the 
We  had  picture  answers  to  questions  parents 
telephoto,  then  are  asking— what  will  happen 
involving  new  to  the  Salk  polio  vaccine  pro- 
new  techniques,  gram  this  year  and  why. 
quirements  are  Our  responsibilities  have 
idly  as  the  tools  grown  along  with  our  com- 
y  work.  Today’s  munications  and  our  clientele. 
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How  to  clean  up  in  Pennsylvanians  No.  3  ^'City” 


The  customers  are  doing  it  .  .  •  why  can’t  you?  Folks  in 
the  14  cities  of  the  ad  signature  take  home  a  sixth  of  the 
State’s  income  and  buy  a  sixth  of  all  the  goods  purchased. 
Together,  they  add  up  to  a  similar  proportion  of  the  total 
population  .  .  .  with  each  of  their  cities  a  key  trading  center 
or  important  secondary  market.  Any  reason  why  you  can’t 
get  prosperous  right  along  with  them?  Especially  when  nearly 
half  the  families  (a  quarter-million  readers)  shop  their  home¬ 
town  newspapers  before  any  other  medium.  Put  these  local 
dailies  on  your  list  .  .  .  then  let’s  go!  You’ll  run  your 
competition  ragged  here  in  Pennsylvania’s  No.  3  “City.” 


Sell  Pennsylvanians  No.  3  with  these  newspapers: 

BEAVER  FALLS  NEWS-TRIBUNE  (E)  •  CHAMBERSBURG  PUBUC 

OPINION  (E)  •  COATESVILLE  RECORD  (E)  •  CONNELLSVILLE 

COURIER  (E)  •  INDIANA  GAZETTE  (E)  •  JEANNETTE  NEWS- 

DISPATCH  (E)  •  LOCK  HAVEN  EXPRESS  (E)  •  NEW  CASTLE 
NEWS  <E)  *  SUNBURY  DAILY  ITEM  (E)  •  TOWANDA  REVIEW 
(M)  •  WARREN  TIMES-MIRROR  (E)  •  WASHINGTON  OBSERVER 

REPORTER  (MAE)  *  WILLIAMSPORT  SUN-GAZETTE  (MAE)  • 
YORK  DISPATCH  (E) 
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Pepperday  Dies 
In  Albuquerque 

Albuquerque,  N.  M. 

Thomas  M.  Pepperday,  69, 
publisher  of  the  Albuquerque 
Journal  and  chairman  of  the 
board  of  the  Albuquerque  Pub¬ 
lishing  Company,  died  May  16 
after  a  short  illness. 

Mr.  Pepperday,  who  was 
born  and  reared  in  Brooklyn, 
became  publisher  of  the  Al¬ 
buquerque  Herald  in  1922.  The 
Herald  was  consolidated  in 
1926  with  the  Journal  and 
since  that  time  has  retained 
the  Journal  name. 

During  World  War  1,  Mr. 
Pepperday  served  for  two  years 
in  France  as  a  captain  of  ar¬ 
tillery. 

• 


©bttuarg 

George  Krehbiel,  64,  De- 
ti'oit  (Mich.)  News  turf  writer 
for  the  past  25  years.  May  10. 

*  * 

Harry  W.  Barham,  73,  for¬ 
mer  national  advertising  man¬ 
ager  for  the  Los  Angeles 
(Calif.)  Herald-Express,  May 
9. 

♦  *  !» 

Robert  J.  Kennedy,  70,  pub¬ 
licist  and  former  reporter  for 
the  old  New  York  World  and 
other  newspapers.  May  15. 

*  * 

Hector  H.  Elwell,  73,  for¬ 
mer  assistant  managing  editor 
of  the  old  Chicago  (Ill.)  Eve¬ 
ning  American  and  managing 
editor  of  the  old  Wisconsin 
News,  Milwaukee,  May  10. 


Charles  Palmer  Dies; 
Rhode  Island  Editor 

Woonsocket,  R.  I. 

Death  claimed  an  executive 
of  the  Woonsocket  Call  for  the 
second  time  within  one  week 
when  Charles  W.  Palmer,  75, 
editor,  died  May  12  in  West 
Palm  Beach,  Fla. 

Mr.  Palmer  also  was  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Evening  Call  Pub¬ 
lishing  Co.,  and  the  father  of 
Andrew  P.  Palmer,  general 
manager  of  the  Call. 

Mr.  Palmer’s  death  followed 
that  of  Mrs  Samuel  E.  Hudson, 
82,  director  and  treasurer  of 
the  publishing  firm. 

Mr.  Palmer  served  succes¬ 
sively  as  circulation  manager, 
general  manager  and  editor  of 
the  Call. 

• 

Herbert  Slier  Dies 

Boston 

Herbert  O.  Stier,  55,  Herald- 
Traveler  news  photographer 
for  30  years,  died  May  1,  in 
Quincy  City  Hospital.  He  had 
been  ill  since  January. 


*  *  * 

Robert  J.  Cruikshank,  58, 
former  editor  of  the  London 
News  Chronicle  and  the  paper’s 
New  York  correspondent  from 
1928  to  1936,  May  13. 

*  *  >•> 

Oscar  W.  Magnuson,  64, 
member  of  the  editorial  staff, 
Camden  (N.  J.)  Courier-Post, 
May  11. 

♦  ♦  * 

Egbert  S.  Turner,  71,  re¬ 
tired  Sunday  editor  of  the 
Syracuse  (N.Y.)  Herald-Amer- 
ican,  May  13. 

«  *  * 

Carl  D.  Hanks,  58,  real 
estate  editor  of  the  West  Palm 
Beach  (Fla.)  Post-Times  and 
former  war  correspondent.  May 
5. 

*  *  * 

G.  Stanley  Barnett,  58, 
news  staffer  on  the  Green  Bay 
(Wis.)  Daily  Press-Gazette  for 
33  years.  May  13. 

*  *  * 

Merle  H.  White,  73,  former 
reporter  for  Massachusetts 
newspapers  and  for  many  years 


We  handle  negotiations  for  the  sale  or  purchase 
of  daily  newspapers  from  coast  to  coast — three 
offices  conveniently  located.  Contact  the  nearest 
office  for  a  confidential  discussion. 

BLACKBURN-HAMILTON  COMPANY 

Newspaper  -  TV  -  Radio  Brokers 


WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 
James  W.  Blackburn 
Clifford  Marshall 
Washington  Bldg. 
Sterling  S-4t41-2 


CHICAGO 
Ray  V.  Hamilton 
Tribone  Tower 
Delaware  7-27S5-6 


SAN  FRANCISCO 
William  T.  Stobblefleld 
W.  R.  Twininc 
111  Sutter  St. 
Ezbrook  2-5(71-2 


associate  editor  of  the  United 
States  Investor,  May  6. 
see 

Walter  Douglass,  formerly 
with  North  American  Newspa¬ 
per  Alliance,  Associated  Press, 
King  Features  Syndicate  and 
New  York  papers.  May  6. 
see 

Karl  L.  Lee,  59,  former  Sun¬ 
day  editor  of  the  Denver 


(Colo.)  Post  wheie  he  was  em¬ 
ployed  29  years,  April  30. 

*  a  s> 

Mrs.  Caroline  Wiggins  Wil 
LIAM.SON,  83,  former  women’s 
editor  of  the  old  Philadelphia 
(Pa.)  North  American  from 
1903  to  1906  and  the  wife  of 
William  H.  Williamson,  re¬ 
tired  Chicago  newspaperman, 
May  8. 
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ANNOUNCEMENTS 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 


Newspaper  Brokers 

IT’S  NOT  the  down  payment  that 
buya  the  newspaper  —  it’s  the  per¬ 
sonality  and  abiiity  of  the  buyer.  This 
is  why  we  insist  on  personai  contact 
selling. 

LEN  FEIGHNER  AGENCY 
Box  192  Mt.  Pleasant.  Mich. 

CALIFORNIA  and  Arizona  News¬ 
papers  Exclusiveiy.  J.  R.  GABBERT, 
8937  Orange  St.,  Riverside.  California. 

CONFIDENTIAL  INFORMATION 
Daily  Newspaper  Properties 
W.  H.  Glover  Co.,  Ventura,  California. 

MIDWEST  NEWSPAPERS 
Good  opportunities  in  proven  fields. 

HERMAN  H.  KOCH 
2923  Virginia  St.,  Sioux  (^ty,  Iowa 

MAY  BROTHERS,  Binghamton,  N.  Y. 
Established  1914.  Newspapers  bought 
and  sold  without  publicity. 

WE  WILL  be  glad  to  negotiate  for 
the  size  Southern  newspaiwr  you  want 
where  you  want  it.  NEWSPAPER 
SERVICE  COMPANY.  601  Georgia 
Savings  Bank  Bldg.,  Atlanta,  Georgia. 

SALES-PURCHASES  handled  with 
discretion.  Write  Publishers  Service, 
P.O.  Box  8182,  Greensboro,  N.  C. 

JOSEPH  ANTHONY  SNYDER 
Western  Newspapers. 

10150  Culver  Blvd.,  Culver  City,  Cal. 
★★WE  are  interest^  in  listing  only 
safe  and  sound  newspaper  and  maga¬ 
zine  properties.  Stypes,  Rountree  & 
Co.,  625  Market  St.,  San  Francisco  6. 
Cal. 


RALPH  J.  ERWIN 


Publications  For  Sale 


DAILY  4,000  Circulation  in  bordtr 
state  for  sale  for  less  than  grosi. 
Must  have  substantial  cash  down  pay¬ 
ment.  Seldom  is  an  opportunity  like 
this  offered.  Owner  will  deal  with 
qualified  buyers  only.  Box  2131,  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Publisher. 

B^GLE  DOG'KEVIEW.  MonthlTpub- 
lication,  48  pages,  beautifully  printed 
and  illustrate.  Authoritative  articles 
and  editorials  on  dog  care,  treatment 
and  training.  “America’s  No,  1  Doe 
Magazine  with  a  Purpose.”  Adver¬ 
tising  potential,  solicited  by  mail, 
almost  unlimited.  Price  $10,000,  one- 
third  down.  Our  No.  9692.  Hay 
Brothers,  Binghamton,  New  York. 
EASTERN  DAILY  official  paper  for 
two  counties.  Circulation  3,250.  Ready 
for  expansion  on  low  capital.  Tax 
write-off  will  clean  it  up  fast.  Broker. 
Box  2116,  Editor  &  Publisher. 
ILLINOIS  weekly  grossing  $30,000. 
Pays  owner  $9,000-10,000  yearly.  Well 
equipped ;  fair  price,  terms ;  an  excel¬ 
lent  buy  I  DIAL  Agency,  640  W. 
Willis,  Detroit,  Mich. 
METROPOLITAN  Midwest  commer¬ 
cial  printing  and  multiple  weekly 
operation.  23,000  paid  circulation. 
$500,000  gross,  price  $387,000,  $100,- 
000  down — a  challenge  for  the  pub¬ 
lisher  seeking  income  and  growth, 
UBBY  AGENCY,  35  E.  Kellogg,  St. 

Paul  1,  Minnesota.  _ 

MISSOURI  EXCLUSIVE  WEEKLY- 
gross  $39,000  priced  at  $35,000,  half 
cash.  Bailey-Krehbiel,  Box  394, 
Salina,  Ks.  _ 


PARTNERSHIP  IN  HOT 
FLORIDA  WEEKLY 


Newspapers  and  radio  stations.  1443 
S.  Trenton,  Tulsa,  Okla. 


Newspaper  Appraisers 

NEWSPAPER  VALUATIONS 
Tax  and  all  other  purposes 
Exirerienced  court  witness 
Complete  reports  submitted 

A.  S.  VAN  BENTHXTYSEN 


If  you  have  $15,000  to  $20,000  cash 
and  all-round  experience  in  news¬ 
paper  work,  and  very  capable  man¬ 
ager,  you  can  buy  a  part  of  Florida’s 
fastest  growing,  prize-winning  Gold 
Coast  weekly.  City  and  area  expand¬ 
ing  beyond  dreams.  Can  be  daily  is 
few  years.  Publisher  over-worked. 
Needs  help.  Give  experience,  refer¬ 
ences.  Box  2144,  Editor  and  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


446  Ocean  Avenue,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


Publications  For  Sale 


WEEKLIES  —  DAILIES 
We  offer  an  outstanding  list  of  West¬ 
ern  papers.  Why  not  write  for  our 
latest  Bulletin  now.  No  charge  or  obli¬ 
gations. 

JACK  L.  STOLL  &  ASSOCIATES 
4958  Melrose  Ave.,  Los  Angeles  29,  Cal. 
THIRTY-ONE  year  old  weekly  located 
in  booming  Rocky  Mountain  area. 
Grossing  $100,000  yearly.  Will  sell  all 
or  controlling  interest.  With  capital, 
conversion  to  daily  field,  a  natural. 
Box  1928,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

NEW  MEXICO  WEEKLY.^job  shop. 
Well  equipited,  grrowing  city.  Other 
interests  require  sale.  Printing  con¬ 
tract  goes  with  it.  $60,000,  modest 
down  to  qualified  person.  Box  2018, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


REAL  PRODUCER  —  Northwesters 
Ohio  paper.  Pays  owner  $10,000  t 
year  with  no  selling.  Town  growing 
fast.  Buyer  can  boost  both  gross,  net 
easily  right  from  start.  Plenty  of 
good  equipment  to  handle  increased 
volume.  Only  $7,500  down.  Send  in¬ 
formation  about  self  with  inquiry. 
Larry  Towe  Agency,  Holland,  Mich 
WEEKLY^^PER  for^saler  Other  in¬ 
terests  force  sale  of  established  Brmk- 
lyn,  N.  Y.  paper  with  high  billing, 
long  term  advertising  contracts  .ind 
low  print  rate.  Box  2101,  Editor  A 

Publisher.  _ 

WEEKLY  “with  A““F^tU^:  could 
soon  go  daily  or  semi-weekly.  Rapidly- 
expanding  area  of  New  York  State. 
Get  your  entire  investment  back  in 
three  years.  Gross  $60,000,  net  $20,- 
000.  Price  $58,000.  Financing  can  be 
arranged.  Our  No.  9200.  May 
Brothers,  Binghamton,  New  York. 
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announcements  newspaper  services 

Business  Opportunitiea  \  _ Consultants _ 


ad  man  or  editor  with  a  iittle  money  | 
eui  acquire  up  to  60%  interest  in 
•xeellent  nationaily  eircuiated  magazine  | 
if  he  acts  immediately.  Write  fully 
to  P.O.  Box  936,  Albuquerque,  N.  M.  I 
COMMERCIAL  &  LEGAL  weekly  in  | 
Florida  needs  working  manager  as  I 
partner  with  possibility  of  later  own- 
er^ip-  Box  2130,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


National  Advertising  Space 


amazing  suburban  business!  Test  | 
it  in  Sunders  ABC  3.  Geneseo, 

N.y.  I 


Personals 


A  $50.00  i 

REWARD  I 

WILL  be  paid  to  the  person  writing  a  | 
letter  with  the  earliest  postmark  on 
it,  with  information  concerning  the 
wherealMuts  of  Mr.  Biarl  McCallum. 

He  can  be  identified  as  the  Elarl  Mc¬ 
Callum  who  was  employed  in  the 
Pasco,  Washington  area  in  late  1S49  | 
and  early  1950.  Box  2100,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


NEWSPAPER  SERVICES 


Correspondents  j 

YOUR  Local  angle  out  of  Washington  I 
Stories  you  want  only — no  padding.  \ 
Payment  per  complete  assignment.  | 
Accredited,  respect^  reporter.  Box  | 
2040,  Editor  A  Publisher.  ' 


Syndicates  -  Features 


TV  COLUMN  available — a  buck  a  week  I 
for  600  zingy  words  each  week  on  ' 
glitter,  glamour  and  gossip.  Hal  Spec-  | 
tor,  161  N.  Hamilton  IMve,  Beverly 

Hills^  Calif.  _ _ 

niEELANCE  touring  South  America, 
Africa,  Europe,  Middle  East,  wants 
editors  interested  articles  or  series. 
Sold  to  INS,  AP,  UP,  Time,  during 
Asiatic  tour.  P.  Luker,  British  Em¬ 
bassy.  Mexico  City. 


Advertising  Rates 

CLASSIFIED 

Line  Rotes  Eoch  Consecutive 
Insertion 


SITUATIONS  WANTED  (Payable  with 
srder)  4  times  •  454  per  line  each 
issertion;  3  timM  9  504;  2  9  554; 
1  9  654.  Add  154  fot  Box  Service. 


ALL  OTHER  CLASSIFICATIONS: 
4  times  9  904  per  line  each  insertion; 
3  times  9  954;  2  times  9  $1-00; 
1  •  $1.10.  3  line  minimum.  Add  154 
far  Box  Service. 

DEADLINE  FOR  CLASSIFIED  AD¬ 
VERTISING,  Wednesday,  2  p.m. 
Count  30  units  per  line,  no  abbreviations 
(add  1  line  for  box  information.)  Box- 
beiders'  identities  held  in  strirt  con¬ 
fidence.  Replies  mailed  daily.  Editor  & 
Publisher  reserves  the  right  to  edit  all 
npy. 


DISPLAY  RATES 


Aiate 

1 

6 

13 

26 

52 

Lises 

Time 

Timet 

Times 

Timet 

Times 

564 

$460 

$390 

$365 

$335 

$300 

282 

260 

215 

205 

190 

170 

141 

145 

125 

115 

UO 

100 

70 

95 

85 

75 

65 

60 

35 

55 

48 

43 

40 

36 

Editor  &  Publisher 

1700  Times  Tower.  N.  Y.  36.  N.  Y 
Phone  BRyant  9-3052 


NEW  SPARKLE  FOR  YOUR  | 
NEWS  COLUMNS 

Put  Zip  in  your  editorial  coverage  and  I 
news  display.  Improve  revenue.  Ins-  | 
partial,  trained  analysts  with  fresh 
idesm.  new  viewimints.  Dick  Haratine 
&  Associates.  3404  Greengarden  Boule¬ 
vard,  Erie,  Pennsylvania. 


Press  Engineers 


UPECO,  INC. 

SPECIAUZING  IN  DUPLEX 
AND  GOSS  FLAT-BED  WEBS. 
DISMANTUNG  -  MOVED  -  ERECH'BD 

Universal 

Printing  Equipment  Co.,  Inc. 

420  Valley  Brook  Ave., 
Lyndhurst,  N.  J. 


E.  P.  WALLMAN  A  CO. 
Machinists,  Movers,  Erectors,  Repairs, 
Maintenance,  Erection  ail  types  of 
presses  Coast  to  0>ast 
Tel.  3-4164  976  N.  Church  Street 

Rockford  Illinois 

Newspaper  Press  Installations 
MOVING— REPAIRINf^— TRUCKING 
Expert  Service — World  wide 
SKIDMORE  AND  MASON.  INC. 
66-69  Frankfort  Street 
New  York  38,  N.  Y. 
_ Barclay  7-9776 _ 


Dearborn  Machinery  Movers  Co. 

DISMANTUNG 

MOVING 

ERECTING 

We  offer  a  complete  ‘‘Turn  Key”  job 
Anywhere 

P.O.  Box  277  New  Orleans  9,  La. 
Phone:  BY  water  7684 


MACHINERY  and  SUPPUES 


Composing  Room 


REID  V  belt  motor  drive  for  Lino¬ 
type-Intertype  in  use  several  years. 
Users  very  well  pleased.  Reid  maga¬ 
zine  raclu  SI  stock  sizes  or  make  te 
suit  your  needs.  Like  to  have  your 
order.  Arch  Reid.  William  Reid  Co.. 

2271  Clybourn,  Chicago  14,  III. _ 

COMPLETELY  reconditioned  Ludlow 
I  Unit  Gas  or  Electric.  May  be  seen  in 
I  operation.  Good  selection  of  Lino  and 
\  Ltidlow  mats.  94  and  72  chan,  full  and 
'  split.  Lino  or  Intertype  MagaztpoSb 
Also  side  Aux.  Midwest  Matrix  Mart. 
633  Plymouth  Court,  (^iesgo  6,  III. 
'  MO’DELr34“  Linotype,  Serial  #64847 
i  (1951)  complete  with  8  magazines  A 
'  mats,  electric  pot,  saw,  quadder.  blow- 
I  er,  feeder,  six  mold  disc,  2  extra 
molds.  $16,225.00  F.O.B.  Wallace. 

'  Idaho.  Scripps  League.  131  Mercer 

St.,  Seattle  9,  Washington. _ 

THE  NATION’S  Newspaper  Forms 
roll  on  L.  A  B.  Heavy  Duty  News- 
'  paper  Turtles — $76.50  to  $88.60.  Write 
for  literature.  L.  A  B.  Sales  Com- 
;  pany.  P.  O.  Box  660,  Elkin,  North 
'  Carolina— World's  Largest  Manufac- 
'  turer  of  Newspaper  Form  Trucks. 


Newsprint 


FOR  SALE 


One  of  the  large  NEWSPRINT  MILLS 
In  this  hemisphere — 
Completely  integrated. 

Rare  opportunity. 

Principals  only. 

Box  2147,  Editor  &  Publisher 


MACHINERY  and  SUPPUES  j 

Newsprint  \ 


Many  publishers  In  practically  every 
State  of  the  Union  are  our  regular 
customers,  receiving  monthly 
shipments  of  our 

STANDARD  DOMESTIC  32 
POUND  NEWSPRINT 

Direct  Mill  Shipments 
in  large  size  Rolls,  %  and  1/2 
size  rolls 

of  any  diameter  desired. 

Please  contact  us  now  and  let  us 
place  your  orders  for  the  third  and 
fourth  quarter  of  1966  with  our  mills. 

ST.  STEPHEN  PAPER  CORP. 
150  E.  35  St. 

^  New  York,  N.  Y. 

1  SCANDINAVIAN,  AUSTRIAN  and 
j  DOMESTIC  Newsprint. 

ALL  SIZES 

BEHRENS  SALES  CO. 

427  2nd  Ave.,  N.  Y.  MU  6-6960 


WE  HAVE 

NEWSPRINT 

TO  SUIT  YOUR  NEEDS 

Prompt  Shipments 
Future  Shipments 
Alfred  Bunge  Co. 

Standard  White  Tonnage 
Large,  Half  and  %  Rolls, 
and  smaller  widths. 

60  TONS  AND  UP 

BUNGE  PULP  & 

PAPER  CO. 

45  W.  45th  St.  New  York.  N.  Y. 
Phone:  JU  2-4830:  JU  2-4174 

Domestic  and 
Foreign  Shipments. 


MACHINERY  and  SUPPUES 


Newsprint 

STANDARD  NEWSPRINT  ROLLS. 
Inquiries  invited.  AL  4-8728  N.Y.C. 
Box  216,  tklitor  A  Publisher. _ 

BEHRENS  SALES  CO. 
Newsprint  Specialists 

16H— 16— 16%— 17— 17H— 81 
8 4 — 46“-6(i — ^  1  62-"64  ~66 
Rolls,  Sheets  —  Your  Sise. 
BEHRENS  SALES  CO. 

427  2nd  Ave.  NYC.  NY  MU  6-6960 


CANADIAN  NEWSPRINT  standard 
82  lb.  16%'  16'  16%'  17'  22%' 

24'  81'  82*’  83'  84'  86'  roils.  Also 
European  newsprint  46-60-62-64-66' 
rolls  for  May,  June,  July  delivery. 

BROCKMAN  PAPER  CO. 

666  Westchester  Ave.,  N.  Y.  65,  N.  Y. 
MOtJ^  Hiwen^  5-6022 _  Est.  1930 

AVAILABLE  monthly  tonnage 
Standard  Newsprint  paper  in 
rolls  to  spec  fication.  Contact 
Caribe  Ex|>ort  Company.  62 
Vanderbilt  Avenue,  Room 
1410,  New  York  City,  N.  Y. 


Press  Room 


GOSS  OCTUPLE  PRESS 

Double  Folder  A  4  Floor  Units 
End  Roll  Brackets,  electric  hoists. 
Length  sheet  cut-off  22%' 

Stereotype  Machinery 

JOHN  GRIFFITHS  CO.,  INC. 

416  Lexington  Ave.  N.  Y.  17,  N.  Y, 


The  Opportunity 
Of  a  Lifetime 


Because  of  a  change  in  our  plans 
we  will  sell  to  the  highest  bidder 
8  -  Cylinder  Goss  Multi  -  Color 
Press  consisting  of  2  Duplicate 
sections  of  Goss  Press  No.  1246 
and  No.  1293  with  double  news¬ 
paper  folder  as  per  blueprint 
2P62,  which  is  available  to  in¬ 
terested  parties. 

The  Lyle  Printing  and  Publishing  Co., 
18.6-89  East  State  Street, 

Salem.  Ohio. 


I  24  PAGE,  3-deck  Goss  straightline, 
I  21%’’  cutoff,  including  26  HP  motor, 
\  18  chases,  chip  block,  extra  rollers, 
remelting  furnace,  pump.  Wood  Pony 
I  autocaster.  Available  in  60  days  when 
I  we  get  larger  press.  Bargain  and 
terms.  Shelby  Daily  Star,  Shelby,  N.C. 


Surplus  Equipment 

I  All  in  like-new  condition 

Model  248A  Mann  2  color,  2  years  old. 
Serial  No.  M-6058.  Maximum  sheet 
36x48%.  Minimum  sheet  17x22.  Dexter 
Folder  44x68,  Serial  7733  Cross  Con- 
tinuous  Feeder.  Model  3400  Addresso- 
I  graph  with  extension  delivery  and 
I  pile  feeder,  2  years  old.  used  only  6 
!  months.  Model  1960B  Addressograph 
I  uses  CB  plates,  like  new.  Speedomat 
Graphotype  Model  6348.  Varitypa  0>m- 
posmatic  DSJF  (tan  model)  81  type 
fonts.  Magnetic  Metal  Edger,  Model 
ELF30.  ATF  Webendorfer  86'  Web 
fed  offset  Sheeter,  never  used.  The 
I  Missouri  Farmer,  Printers  A  Publish- 
.  ers.  Box  616,  Columbia,  Missouri. 
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MACHINERY  and  SUPPLIES  i 


Presa  Room 


MAY  WE  HELP  With 
Your  Equipment  Needs? 

t  « 

8  Units — 2  Pair  Folders 

DUPLEX  METROPOLITAN 

2-100  HP-AC  Drives— 23  9/16-Color 

a  •  • 

16  Units — 3  Pair  Folders 

GOSS  HIGH  SPEED 
ARCH  UNITS 

AC  Drives — Low  Substructure — 23  9/16 

•  •  • 

16/32  Pase 

HOE  SIMPLEX  PRESS 

22  3/4 — AC — Quarter  Folder — Pony 

•  •  • 

24  Paae 

GOSS  DEKATUBE 

New  in  1962 — Balloon  Former  22  3/4 — 
AC — Color  Pans — Vacuum  Stereo 

•  •  • 

7  Units — 2  Pair  Folders — 22  3/4 

HOE  SUPERPRODUCTION 

steel  Cylinders,  Roller  Bearinas,  Spray 
Fountains,  Reels,  Tensions  and  Pasters. 
Out  of  the  PHILADELPHIA 
BULLETIN. 


And  many  other  Presses  and 
Equipment  of  every  size  and 
description. 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

60  East  42nd  St.  New  York  17,  N.  Y. 
Phone  Oxford  7-4690 


24  PAGE  GOSS  DEK-A-TUBE 
COMPLETE  STEREOTYPING 
EQUIPMENT 

Press  complete  with  motor  driven 
hoist,  re-winder,  tachometer  and  rub¬ 
ber  rollers.  Installed  new  in  July,  1949. 
22%”  cutoff.  2  page  jumps  to  24 
pages.  Cline-Westinghouse  control  with 
60  HP  motor  and  6  push-button  sta¬ 
tions.  Geared  for  26,000  per  hour. 
Stereotyping  equipment  includes:  3,000 
lb.  Duplex  metal  iK>t  complete  with 
pump,  hood,  natur^  gas  burner  and 
thermostatic  control.  Duplex  tubular 
vacuum  plate  casting  box  (new  in 
’49),  Hoe  rougher  and  Duplex  plate 
finisher,  plate  router,  chipping  block 
and  matrix  molding  machine.  Total 
price  of  all  above  equipment,  as  is 
where  is,  {86,000.00.  Available  about 
August  1st.  No  unusual  moving  prob¬ 
lems.  Blueprints  for  pit  and  wiring. 
Press  is  less  than  seven  years  old. 
Has  had  finest  care.  To  be  replaced 
with  3  new  Goss  Headliner  units  be¬ 
cause  of  unprecedented  growth  in  Palo 
Alto  area. 

PALO  ALTO  TIMES 
P.  O.  Box  300, 

Palo  Alto,  California 

GOSS  4-UNIT  PRESS 
Built  on  one  floor  level,  rolls  on  each 
end.  22  Ji”  cut-off.  AC  drive.  Pony 
Autoplate.  Available  now. 

GEORGE  C.  OXFORD 
P.  O.  Box  903  Boise,  Idaho 

FIVE  UNIT  DUPLEX  PRESS 

Double  Folder,  Balloon  Formers,  one 
color  cylinder,  reels,  tensions.  23-9/16” 
cutoff.  Excellent  condition.  Available 
October.  Can  be  seen  in  production. 
Midwest  location. 

INLAND  NEWSPAPER  SUPPLY  CO. 
422  West  8th,  Kansas  City  6,  Mo. 


MACHINERY  and  SUPPLIES 


Pre$»  Room 


CANADIAN 

NEWSPAPERS 

IN  ACCORDANCE  WITH 
NEW  GOVERNMENT 
REGULATIONS 

We  Fabricate  Folders  (8  Folds) 
Adaptable  to  your  existing 
Quarter  Folders. 

GENERAL  MACHINE 
WORKS  LIMITED 

911  St.  George  St. 

Montreal  I,  Quebec 


28-PAGE  Goss  Straightline  Rotary 
press  with  complete  stereo  equipment 
including  new  Sta-HI,  Pony  Autoplate. 
Available  within  month.  May  be  seen 
running.  Write  or  call  Publisher,  Key 
West  Citizen,  Key  West,  Florida. 

EARLY  DELIVERY 

8-Page  Model  E  Press 

★  ★  ★ 

Serial  number  1494.  Equipped  with 
15  hp.  220-volt  constant  spe^  motor. 

Available  in  July  or  August 
May  he  seen  in  operation  at 
The  Reflector-Herald,  Norwalk,  Ohio. 
Being  replaced  by  twinned  Cox-O- 

Tyi«s. 

★  ★  ★ 

Other  attractive  flatbed  and  rotary  I 
presses  available.  | 

'  The  Goss  Printing  Press  I 
Company  | 

I  5601  W.  31st  St.,  Chicago  50,  111. 
Phone :  Bishop  2-3300 

MUST  REMOVE  PRESS 
FROM  BUILDING! 

2-Unit  Hoe.  doing  excellent  work.  Com¬ 
plete  stereotype  &  electrical  equipment, 
48  chases.  Press  can  be  seen  running 
till  June  16.  Make  an  offer.  Write  for 
sample  copies.  David  Blacker,  South 
Omaha  Sun,  802  Brandeis  Theater 
Bldg.,  Omaha,  Nebraska. _ 

I  PRESS  MOTOR  DRIVES  of  26,  40. 
60,  76.  100  and  160  H.P.  AC.  Two  76 
H.P.  drives  Parallel.  All  complete  with 
control,  chain  and  sprockets.  George 
C.  Oxford,  Box  903,  Boise,  Idaho. 

FOUR  HALVERSEN,  5  Head  Insert¬ 
ing  Machines.  Suitable  8-96  pages.  3 
HP  variable  speed  drive,  208  volt-AC, 
60  cycle  motor.  Range  from  1500  to 
6000  copies  per  hour.  Phone  LAcka- 
wanna  (N.  Y.)  4-1000,  extension  8189. 


MACHINERY  and  SUPPUES 


Pre$»  Room 


EXCELLENT  CONDITION 

12-unit  Goss  Press 
Built  1929— recently  rebuilt 
Has  AC  Drives — Cline  Reels 
Rubber  Covered  Rollers 

See  it  in  operation  I 
For  appointment  write 
or  phone  PL.  6-0166 

WALTER  SCOTT  &  CO..  INC. 

Plainfield,  New  Jersey 

FOR  SALE:  Duplex  tubular  finishing 
machine  with  6  HP  motor.  Infra- 
matic  drier.  Goss  metal  pump  and 
spout.  11  dummy  plates  for  printing 
8-column  page  on  16  inch  paper  on 
Goss  Unitubular  press.  Dross  burner. 
For  particulars,  including  prices, 
write  Pat  Taggart,  Waco  News-Trib- 
une  and  Times-Herald,  Waco,  Texas. 
DUPLEX,  4  units,  64  page  tabloid — 
straight  run.  2  color  cylinders.  22% 
cut-off. 

GOSS.  5  units,  80  page  tabloid  — 
straight  run.  22%  cut-off. 

GOSS,  single  width,  23%s  cut-off. 
SCOTT,  double  width,  23%8  cut-off. 
HOB,  double  width,  23%e  cut-off. 

HOE,  Pancoast,  double  width,  23%6 
cut-off. 

COMPLETE  set-up  for  newspapers. 
Quarter  folders  and  8  fold  attach¬ 
ments. 

GENERAL  MACHINE  WORKS,  LTD. 
911  ST.  GEORGE  ST. 
MONTREAL  1,  QUE.,  CANADA 

24  PAGE  HOE 

TWO  double  width  cylinders  and 
dinky.  Practically  new  Pony  Auto¬ 
plate,  3  ton  metal  pot  with  pump,  new 
electric  control  with  30  HP  drive.  Op¬ 
erating  speed  20,000  ^r  hour,  23!*ifl 
cut  off.  Available  Spring  1957.  Can 
be  seen  operating  daily  at  THE 
INDEX-JOURNAL,  Greenwood.  S.  C. 

32  Page  HOB  MAGAZINE  PRESS. 
2  colors,  1  side,  1  reverse.  Size  of 
product  11  X  15%.  32  Page  un¬ 

trimmed,  128  page  digest  size.  Apex 
Printing  Machinery  Co.,  Inc.,  210 
Elizabeth  St.,  NYC.  WOrth  6-0070. 
Oscar  lanello. 


_ Stereotype _ 

HOE  Duo-cooled  Box  for  14  plate 
diameter 

GOSS  Double  Plate  Equipment  for 
13>/4”  dia.  4  pieces 
ROYLE  Radial  Arm  Flat  Router 
HOE  Heavy  Duty  Saw  &  Trimmer 
6-COLUMN  Hammond  Easy  Kaster 
FTJRNACES  1-ton  to  7  tons 
30  H.P.  General  Electric  220  volt,  60 
cycle,  3  phase  motor 
NO.  1  Rouse  Power  Band  Saw 
BEN  FRANKUN  Trim-O-Saw 
25  USED  Dural  Aluminum  Chases  for 
8  column  12  ems 

HALL  Mat  Roller  with  6  H.P.  motor, 

I  medium  weight  roller  for  general 
I  service. 

Thomas  W.  Hall  Company 
I  STAMFORD,  CONN. 

]  -  - - 

I  GOSS  Centrifugal  Matrix  Scorcher 
for  Dek-a-Tube  serial  no.  106,  Catalog 
No.  AlOO  used  less  than  2%  years, 
excellent  condition.  Available  after 
May  19th.  Price  $900.00. 

BRISTOL  COURIER 
800  Beaver  St.  Bristol,  Pennsylvania 


Wanted  to  Buy 

24-48  PAGE  Deck  Press  with  22%  or 
23  9/16  cut-off  with  complete  Stereo¬ 
type  equipment  and  folder  snd  drives. 
Write  giving  full  particulars  of  price, 
age,  and  location  to  Maryville  Dally 
Times,  Maryville,  Tennessee. 

WANTED :  Good  used  16  or  24  page 
rotary  press  complete  with  stereo. 
Write  Publisher,  The  Daily  Dispatch, 
Oneida,  New  York. 

COMPOSITION  ROOM  C  H^A'S  E  S 
WANTED.  Minimum  inside  type  space 
16"  X  23”  locked  up.  Ocker  Publica¬ 
tions,  Inc.,  1436  W.  Lycoming  St., 
Philadelphia  40,  Pennsylvania. 


MACHINERY  and  SUPPUES 


Wanted  to  Buy 


NEWSPAPER  PRESSES 
COMPLETE  PLANTS 
MAT  ROLLERS 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

60  E.  42  St.,  NY  17  Oxford  7.46M 
WANTEdI  8-page  Duplex  or  Gm 
flat-bed.  Advise  serial  no.  and  wbn 
available  —  Northern  Machine  Works 
328  N.  4th  St.,  Phila.  6,  Pa. _ 

WILL  Buy  for  Cash.  Complete  Pluti, 
also  Individual  Machines  and  l^ui^ 
ment— anywhere  in  U.S.A. 
PRINTCRAIT  REPRESENTATIVES 
277  Broadway,  New  York  7,  N.  Y. 

LUDLOWS  or  Elrods  regardless  ol 
condition  or  age.  Highest  cash  priei. 
Also  surplus  composing  room  eqai> 
ment.  MIDWEST  MATRIX  MABT, 
633  Plymouth  Ct.,  Chicago  6,  IIUdoIi, 
WEbster  9-8238. _ 

WANTED — Used  newspaper  folder  for 
36  X  48  sheet.  Gulf  Beach  Joumil, 
Treasure  Island,  Florida. _ 

WANTED — small  Rotary  press  up  to 
16  pages,  quarter  fold,  half  fold.  Color 
deck  optional.  Conditions  of  purehasi 
will  include  all  stereotype  equipmcBt, 
caster  and  chases.  Quote  price  F.O.B. 
your  floor.  Send  all  information  to 
Box  2001,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

HELP  WANTED 

_ Administrative _ 

NEWSPAPERMAN  with  consideraUt 
executive  business  experience  in  tho 
administrative  and  advertising  fieUi 
needed  for  well  paid  top  executive  job 
with  important  newspaper  organization 
in  Mexico.  Fluent  knowledge  of  SpanlA 
essential.  Please  submit  general  back¬ 
ground,  age,  nationality  and  approod- 
mate  salary  desired.  All  informatioa 
in  the  strictest  confidence.  Box  2011, 
Mitor  &  Publisher.  _ 

GENERAL  MANAGER 

HEIRLESS  EDITOR-PUBLISHER,  let¬ 
ting  up,  seeks  successful,  future- 
minded  small  newspaper  operator  as 
potential  successor  for  fine,  long  estab¬ 
lished,  modern  Chart  Area  2  county 
seat  daily  in  excellent  (40,000)  market 

GROWING,  easy-term  interest  avail¬ 
able  to  upcoming,  level-headed  pro¬ 
ducer  with  real  business  building  rec¬ 
ord,  willing  first  to  set  roots  in  pro- 
gressive  community,  show  results  oa 
fair  salary-bonus  basis. 

OPPORTUNITY  requires  country- 
trained,  cost  -  conscious,  resourceful 
leader  with  property  sense,  skilled  in 
all  phases,  preferably  area  man  able 
to  put  out  and  sell  top  standard,  com¬ 
petitive  newspaper. 

STRIfTTLY  confidential  first  letter 
must  meet  above,  give  full  back¬ 
ground,  experience,  earnings.  No  op¬ 
portunists.  wishful  thinkers.  Box  2111, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

_ Artists— Cartoonists 

NEWSPAPER  ADVERTISING 
LAYOUT  ARTIST 

Experienced  in  both  production  lay¬ 
outs  utilizing  mat  services,  and  presen¬ 
tation  layouts  designed  for  art.  Ct» 
ativeness  and  some  copy  writing  ability 
necessary.  Must  be  capable  of  worUnf 
I  with  the  hard-hitting  sales  staff  on 
one  of  America’s  fastest  growing  ne^ 
papers.  Ideal  climate  and  finest  living 
conditions. 

Located  in  Chart  Area  4, 

,  I  Box  1916,  Editor  &  Publisher 


SOUTHWEST  RESIDENCY 

Artist  needed  for  public  relations  staff 
of  a  large  company.  Applicant  should 
have  both  illustrative  and  production 
talent.  Involved  will  be  illustratioos, 
layouts,  and  production  for  advert!^ 
ing,  magazines,  pamphlets,  and  all 
other  media  of  public  i^ations.  Salary 
open.  Box  1918,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 
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Circulation 


HELP  WANTED 


Display  Advertising 


year  1965 1  Newspaper  of  200,000  has  62,000  CIRCULATION  Daily  and  Sun- 
oeed  of  Circulation  Assistant,  Promo-  day,  8-man  retail  advertisins  staff, 
tion.  Suburban,  Agency,  6-day-mail  Salary  and  commission,  fringe  benefits 
managers.  Wait  till  ‘66’  to  apply  or  and  insurance.  Permanent  position  for 
get  in  on  the  ground  floor  today  I  Age  experienced  retail  ad  salesman.  Write, 
to  46.  Write  fully.  F.  P.  Turner,  giving  your  experience,  age,  salary  ex- 
Circulation  Manager,  The  Florida  pected  and  other  pertinent  details,  to 
Tinies-Union,  Jacksonville  1,  Florida.  E.  ^  Croft,_  Adve^sing  Director,  Ar- 
— - - gus-Leader,  Sioux  Falls,  South  Dakota. 

Assistant  experienced  adman  for  progm- 

C-  _  l.i.*  _  _  »>ve  daily  in  clean,  modem  city  of 

irCUlatlOn  Manager  22,000.  Paper  U  part  of  large  group 

offering  unusual  advancement  opi>or- 
FOR  a  rapidly  growing,  6  day,  70,000,  tunitics  for  young  man  with  ability, 
evening  newspaper.  Starting  salary  Write  giving  full  background  and  ex- 
spproximately  $8500  plus  retirement  pected  salary.  H.  E.  Deck,  Pampa 
and  insurance  plan.  Daily  News,  Pampa.  Texas. _ 

.  jc  M  ».  u  ,1.  uii-,  1  ADVERTISINGMAN  about  30,  strong 
AGE  to  '•5.  Must  have  the  nWlity  to  selling,  lay-outs  and  servicing 

tram  and  ^minister  a  Home  Delivery  wanted  by  go^  daily  in  scenic  south- 
mction  of  36  people,  using  the  Little  Oregon,  write  fully  to  Odd  Lunde, 

Merchant  Plan.  Must  also  be  a  good  Advertising  Manager,  Grants  Pass 


HELP  WANTED 


Display  Advertising 


RETAIL  STAFF  SALESMAN 
FINE  OPPORTUNITY  for  thoroughly 
experienced  man  with  imagination, 
capable  of  top  grade  solicitation  and 
layout,  to  replace  salesman  leaving 
for  family’s  health  reasons.  Prefer 
man  over  30.  Record  must  stand  full 
investigation.  8-man  staff  in  growing 
city  of  86,000.  Salary  over  $100  week¬ 
ly,  commission,  bonuses,  and  insure 
ance.  87  hour  week.  Reply  in  con¬ 
fidence  with  full  details.  D.  P.  Bliven, 
Advertising  Manager,  Union  Leader 
Corporation,  Manchester,  N.  H. 

SEVERAL  openings  on  Pennsylvania 
daily  and  weekly  newspapers  for  ex¬ 
perienced  advertising  salesmen.  Send 
application  to  PNPA,  2717  N.  Front 
St.,  Harrisburg,  Pennsylvania. 


promotor.  Chart  Area  2. 


Daily,  Oregon. 


SEND  complete  resume  to  Box  2162,  ADVERTISING  SALESMAN  —  young 
Editor  A  Publisher.  man  to  manage  ad  department,  sell 

_ _ _  and  service  retail  accounts.  Must 

CIRCULATION :  Young  single  man,  know  copy,  layout,  promotions.  6^ay 
preferably  with  military  experience,  week,  good  salary  and  commissions, 
to  solicit  and  direct  circulation  on  Pleasant  rural  living  in  Central  Cali- 
Isrge  military  reservation.  Will  need  fornia’s  finest  climate.  Write  giving 
ear.  Salary  and  car  allowance.  Ad-  “Ke,  education,  experience,  salary  re¬ 
dress  Box  2109,  Editor  &  Publisher,  quirements,  references.  Evening  Free 

- -  —  Lance,  Hoilister,  California. 

ADVERTISING  SPACE  SAL^MEN— 
SFASONED  Southwestern  farm-ranch  publication 

with  excellent  growth  potential,  mem- 
II  ATI/^KI  kJAKI  her  ABC,  wants  two  sincere  ad  sales- 
IVJIN  MAIN  men.  Cover  Chicago  and  New  York. 

Box  2120,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

To  DIRECT  Publisher’s  C<>-  ^  TOP  STAFFWOB  is  available  on 

operative  circulation  bureau  in  one  of  the  most  successful,  high  lin- 
large  eastern  city.  non-metropolitan  papers  in  the 

_  ^  ,  West.  The  man  we  want  must  be  a 

Candidates  must  have  exten-  creative  salesman.  We  would  like 

sive  Home  Delivery  experienre,  someone  who  has  completed  Operation 

proveii  administrative  back-  Step-Up  and  attended  a  Bureau  work- 

ground.  Duties  also  require  shop.  Ideal  climate ;  recreation  area 

tact  and  patience.  (no  resort),  with  skiing,  hunting  and 

CAT  AT>v  nofM  sport  fishing.  We  will  pay  $126  plus 

SAi^AKi  urtiS  incentive  with  opportunity  for  future 

D  oioo  •-  T«  i.i.  u  advancement  in  a  locally-owned  or- 

Box  2133,  Editor  A  Publisher  ganization  in  a  growing  community. 

Address  Box  2126,  Editor  A  Publisher. 
WANTED  BY  metropolitan  newspaper  DISPLAY  SALES.  One  of  the  finest 
ia  mid-west,  two  district  supervisors  daily  newspapers  in  Massachusetts  has 
who  can  promote  circulation  in  inde-  opening  on  its  display  staff  for  a 
pendent  carrier  operation.  Box  2114,  young  man  with  some  newspaper  ad- 


Bditor  A  Publisher. 


vertising  training,  or  a  recent  college 


WANTED  aRCULA’hON  MEN  who 

will  circulate,  add  16,000  to  one  pa-  selected  will  have  evepr  up¬ 
per ;  6,000  to  another,  start  fresh  in  wX'"!; 

a  new  territory  and  generally  promote 

the  overall  coverage  of  6  weeklies.  FAUnr 

The  Recorder,  100  W.  Hector  St.,  2^  d^kii  ?,II.  * 

Omihohocken,  Pennsylvania.  A  Publish^ - 


_ _ _  “40,000  CIRCULA'nON  daily  in  Chart 

Classified  Advertising  Area  6  is  looking  for  the  best  nrian 

'  in  the  business  to  operate  a  complete 

r'l  A^^ICICn  '“Py  “"d  layout  service  for  staff  of 

ICLl  twelve.  If  you  are  versatile  and 

ADVERTISING  MANAGER  know-how  this  couid 

be  your  golden  opportunity  to  become 
with  thorough  experience  and  good  an  important  i>art  of  one  of  the  best 
record.  Good  opportunity  for  either  newspaper  advertising  operations  any- 
■an  or  woman.  Chart  Area  2  daily,  where.  Send  resume  in  complete  con- 
H,000  population.  Give  references.  Box  fidence  and  when  available  for  an  in- 

KI08,  Editor  A  Publisher. _ ,  terview  to  Box  2107,  Biditor  A  Pub- 

W anted — Experienced  classified  ad  |  lisher.” _ 

lal^an.  Permanent  position  with  OPPOR’TUNITY  FOR  NEWSPAPER 
poblishin^  pnntins  several  pa-  advertising  man  with  experience  in 

pm  wito  total  circulation  of  120,000.  sales-service  now  ready  to  move  up. 
urelle^  salary  plus  commiMion.  !  jf  yo„  ^^e  ambitious  and  know  how  to 
Write  Box  2125,  Editor  A  Publisher.  ,  help  develop  advertising’s  great  value 
YOUNG  MAN  to  handle  classified,  and  I  writo  in  ^tail  to:  Fred 

help  in  circulation  and  display  on  I  Knifer.  Advertising  Manager,  News- 

miall  daily.  Good  salary,  wide-open  Journal,  Mansfield.  Ohio.  _ 

bonus.  Chance  to  widen  experience.  n  i—r  a  i  i 

Write  Box  2110,  Editor  A  Publisher.  I  RETAIL 

- - -  ADVERTISING  SALESMAN 

_  Duplay  Advertising  i 

UNUSUAL  opportunity  serving  De-  !  newspaper  organization  in  Chart  Area 

^^i*-**?  'Uburban,  rapidly  ex-  j  experience,  industry  and  imagina- 

Psading  home  areas  with  82,000  ABC  .  .  ,  ,  ,  , 

concentrated  weeklies,  efficient  plant.  required:  good  salary  and  com- 

Owner  needs  capable  leader  assist,  mission  arrangement ;  hospitalization, 
Wkplug,  expand  local  advertising  de-  ufe  insurance  and  pension  benefits  of- 
Partment.  Ability,  character,  proven  ^  ,  , 

record  essential.  Box  4748  Bedford,  Write  giving  full  background 

Detroit  19,  Michigan. _  to  Box  2163,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

KPERIENCED  DISPLAY  STAFF  RETAIL  ADVERTISING  SALISMAN^ 
WAN  in  community  of  14,000  Home  newspaper  experience  and  contacts 
cewapaper  of  Midwest  group.  Sound  essential.  Liberal  salary  plus  com¬ 
position  with  excellent  advancement  mission.  Write  New  York  Enqfuirer, 
possibilities.  Write  Roy  Morton,  Dixon  47  West  63rd  St.,  New  York  23,  N.  Y. 
Evening  Telegraph,  Dixon,  Illinois.  '  or  call  TRafalgar  3-0500. 
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ADVERTISING  SALESMAN 

NEWSPAPER  Representative  has  ex¬ 
cellent  opportunity  open  in  New  York 
City  for  young  aggressive  man  with 
successful  background  selling  advertis¬ 
ing  for  newspapers.  Please  send  profile. 
Replies  held  strictly  confidential.  Box 
2160,  Editor  A  Pubiisher. 


_ Editorial _ 

EXPERIENCED  DESKMAN,  medium¬ 
sized  New  England  daily.  Must  be 
painstaking  Editor  and  imaginative 
head  writer.  Good  Conditions.  Box 
1810,  Elditor  A  Publisher. 

MANAGING  EDI’TOR  to  help  organize 
and  to  have  complete  direction  of  new 
weekly  within  60  miles  of  New  York 
City.  Must  have  top  to  bottom  ex¬ 
perience  dailies  or  weeklies.  Must  be 
able  to  handle  reporting,  feature  writ¬ 
ing,  desk,  layout,  editorial  page,  etc. 
Tell  all  first  letter:  Education,  specific 
experience,  references,  salary  expected. 
Box  1803,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

SPOR’TS  EDITOR  AND  WRITER  for 
five  day  afternoon  in  sports-minded 
community  of  20,000.  J-grad  or  ex¬ 
perience.  Most  have  ear.  Write  full 
details  first  letter.  The  News,  Hope- 

well,  Virginia. _ 

talented  reporter,  some  siiorta, 
work  into  siwrta  editor,  22,000  daily. 
Send  full  personal  data,  clippings  to 
Managing  Editor,  Evening  Telegram, 
Superior,  Wisconsin. 

ACCURATE  REjPOR’TER  to  grow  with 
prize  winning  medium  size  daily.  Ex¬ 
cellent  opportunity  for  dependable 
young  man  with  ability.  Must  show 
willingnrss  to  work  and  have  pride 
of  craft.  Clean  town,  good  working 
conditions.  Salary  open.  Airmail  com¬ 
plete  resume  in  first  letter  to:  Ellis 
Binkley,  Executive  Editor,  KINGS- 
PORT  -nMES-NEWS,  Kingsport,  Tenn^ 
ASSISTANT  EDITOR  for  national 
popular  science  magazine.  Prefer  man 
with  college  degree  in  science,  some 
journalism,  writing,  editing  experience. 
Month  vacation  with  pay  after  1 
I  year.  State  salary  requirements.  Chart 
Area  6.  Box  2010,  tidltor  A  Publisher. 

GENERAL  ASSIGNMENT  reporter  for 
medium  sized  Connecticut  daily.  Day 
work  or  night  work.  1  or  2  years 
I  experience  with  weekly  or  small  daify 
i  preferred.  College  graduate  preferred. 

!  Ability  to  use  camera  helpful.  State 
I  all  details  including  salary  range  in 
first  letter.  Box  21)49,  Editor  A  Pub- 
I  lisher. _ _ 

I  JOURNAUSM  ’TEACHER 

,  Outstanding  Midwest  journalism  school 
I  has  opening  for  reporting  teacher. 

'  Prefer  younger  man  with  solid  dail^ 
reporting  experience.  Teaching  experi- 
j  ence  not  essential.  Excellent  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  graduate  study  if  applicant 
I  desires.  Box  2014,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

SUB-EDITOR,  good  at  rewrite,  prefer¬ 
ably  experienced  in  specialty  publica¬ 
tions  including  house  magazines.  Able 
,  handle  head-writing,  layout,  makeup. 

All-around  man  needed  —  imagination, 
.  dedication  to  task,  no  cynic.  New 
I  York  City  non-daily  job.  Ml  yourself 
,  first  letter,  giving  full  resume,  pay 
'  range,  availability.  Box  2060,  Editor 
A  Publisher. 


HELP  WANTED 


OPPORTUNITY 

FOR 

Highly  rated  City  Editor. 

Choice  Location 

In  city  over  200,000. 

Must  be  of  proven  ability 
with  tact  and  drive 
handling  staff 

State  salary  and  references 

Write  full  details  Box  2017, 

Editor  A  Publisher. 

WANTED :  Sports  editor,  permanent 
position.  Fine  college  town.  6,000  cir¬ 
culation.  No  Sunday.  Also  can  use 
girl  reporter.  Write  all.  B.  G.  Han¬ 
sen,  Jamestown  Sun,  Jamestown,  N.D. 
WOMENS  b'CTARTMENT  SUPER¬ 
VISOR  in  13-paper-a-week  metropolitan 
newspaper  plant  in  midcontinent  arci^ 
Rare  opportunity  for  a  person  of  fairly 
broad  experience,  preferably  in  mid¬ 
west  or  southwest,  with  demonstrated 
organizing  and  administrative  ability, 
to  get  in  at  the  top.  Details  in  first 
letter,  please.  Box  2021,  Editor  A  Pub- 

^her^ _ _ 

REPOR’TER — General  news,  6  after¬ 
noon  paper  of  12,000  circulation.  Chart 
Area  8.  Starting  $60-$75  depending 
on  experience  and  education.  Write 
fuily,  include  references.  Bex  2068, 

Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

OTY  HALL  REPOR’TER,  California 
coastal  community,  ideal  climate,  in¬ 
surance  and  other  benefits.  Box  2113, 

Editor  A  Publisher. _ _ 

CONNECTICUT  WEEKLY  wants  wide 
awake  editor  to  write  and  edit  alt 
copy.  Need  ambitious  person  who  likes 
small  towns  and  wants  to  make  week¬ 
lies  a  life-time  career.  Starting  salary 
$80.  Give  availability  and  complete 
information  in  first  letter.  Box  2161, 

Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

COPY  READER — Experienced,  to  han¬ 
dle  wire  and  local  copy  on  A.M.  6- 
day,  40-hour  week.  Pension,  vacation, 
other  benefits.  Box  2139,  Editor  A 
Publisher. _ _ 

EDITOR 

EMPLOYEE  PUBLICATIONS 

Young  writer  with  interest  in  employee 
and  public  relations  to  edit  company 
newspaper.  Write  news  releases,  as¬ 
sist  in  production  of  other  company 
publications.  Send  details  of  back¬ 
ground  to  Box  2108,  Editor  A  Pub- 

$».  TO  START.  $90  in  6  months: 
unusually  promising  future,  for  man 
who  can  meet  our  standees  as  re¬ 
porter  and  assistant  editor.  ABC 
weekly  with  reputation  for  local  news 
coverage.  Best  living  conditions,  Fal- 
mouth  (Massachusetts)  Enterprise. 
EXPERIENCED  REPORTER  for  dty 
beat.  Fast  growing  newspaper  and 
city.  Splendid  opportunity  for  aggres¬ 
sive  man.  Allen  Bogan,  Record-Chron- 
icle,  Denton,  Texas. _ 

!  EXPERIENCED  REPORTER 
for  night  staff  of  New  York 
suburban  daily.  Single  man 
preferred.  Must  have  car. 

Salary  based  on  exiierience. 
Ebicellent  opportunity.  Box 

2141,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

EXPERIENCED  REPORT’^  to  work 
in  Fairfield  County  Connecticut.  A 
good  job  for  a  live  wire.  Second  rat¬ 
ers  need  not  apply.  Box  2142,  Editor 

A  Publisher. _ _ _ 

GENERAL  REPORTER,  preferably 
with  one  to  two  years  experience,  PJf. 
daily,  college  city,  23.000  population. 
Write  qualification  and  references  to 
E.  J.  Karrigan,  associate  Blditor, 
American-News,  Aberdeen,  So.  Dakota. 

LIVE  REPORTER  for  general  news, 
must  handle  camera,  journalism  grad¬ 
uate  or  some  experience.  Good  work¬ 
ing  conditions,  replace  six  year  staffer. 
Write  Maurice  K.  Henry,  Daily  News, 
'  Middlesboro.  Kentucky. 
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HELP  WANTED 

Editorial 


HELP  WANl'ED 


INSTRUCTION 


Mechanical 


CloMtified  Advertising 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 

Administrative 


LIVE-WIRE  beginner  or  man  with 
limited  general  reporting  experience 
for  Texas  daily.  Write  all  in  first 
letter.  Box  2137,  Editor  &  Publisher. 
NEWS  EDITOR  wanted  for  six-day 
P.M.  Prefer  experienced  man  capable 
of  assuming  full  responsibility  for  local 
news  and  sports.  Photographic  ex¬ 
perience  desirable.  Send  work  samples, 
and  experience.  Neosho  (Missouri) 

Daily  News. _  _ _ _ 

NEWSMAN-PHOTOflRAPHER  able  to 
take  charge  of  news  department  on 
3,800  circulation  ABC  weekly.  Must 
have  car.  Up  to  $100  to  start.  Chagrin 
Valley  Herald,  Chagrin  Falls,  Ohio. 

NEWSPAPER  EDITORIAL  POSI¬ 
TIONS  OPEN  FOR  YOUNG  MEN 
AND  WOMEN  BETWEEN  THE  $60- 
$90  LEVEL  IN: 

California 

Florida 

South  Carolina 

Iliinois 

Colorado 

AND  MANY  OTHER  STATES.  SUB¬ 
MIT  RESUMES  TO:  BILL  McKEE 
BIRCH  PERSONNEL,  Suite  1417.  69 
E.  MADISON  ST.  CHICAGO,  ILL. 

CE  6-5670 _ 

REPORTER,  morning  daily.  Photo  ex¬ 
perience  desirabie  but  not  required. 
Write  full  details,  experience,  refer¬ 
ences,  salary  expected.  Daily  Rocket, 
Rock  Springs,  Wyoming. 

REPORTER  wanted  to  work  in  Hart¬ 
ford,  Connecticut  and  vicinity.  Box 

2143,  Editor  &  Publisher. _ _ 

STORTS~ EDITOR^ITY  REPORTER 
wanted  by  aggressive  growing  5,600 
circulation  daily.  Good  opportunity, 
ideal  community  with  everything.  Some 
experience  preferred.  Should  know 
camera.  Salary  open.  Pratt  Tribune. 
Pratt,  Kansas.  Write  Jim  Cornish, 
giving  background  and  references. 
TWO  OPENINGS,  wipe  editor,  also 
suburban  reporter,  expanding  daily 
near  Los  Angeles.  Write  fully  to 
Leif  Johnson,  News  Tribune,  Fullerton, 

California. _ 

WOMAN — Expanding  women’s  depart¬ 
ment.  Need  woman  writer  -  photog¬ 
rapher.  Emphasis  on  illustrated  fea¬ 
tures.  Morning  daily,  5-day,  40-hour 
week.  Salary  open.  Scottsbluff,  Neb- 
raska,  Star-Herald. 

WOMEN’S  PAGE~EDITOiriror“8()6o 
circulation  daily  in  isolated  Southern 
California  desert  area.  Must  have 
experience  in  newswriting,  handling 
page  layout,  people.  Box  2115,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 

REPORTER  -  PHOTOGRAPHER^  Man 
or  woman.  All  types  assignments. 
Salary  open.  Mid  east  roast.  Write 
Box  2164,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Free  Lance 


SELL  YOUR  feature  material  to  the 
hnge  house  organ  field.  8,000  house 
organs  buy  I  Payment  from  $10  to 
8100  for  single  photo-and-caption  fea¬ 
tures.  Free  information.  Gebbie  Press 
Services,  161  W.  48  St.,  N.Y.C.,  N.Y 


Mechanical 


TELETYPESETTER 
OPERA’TOR  —  Chart  Area  4.  Salary 
open.  Reply  in  confidence  to  Box 
1966,  Editor  A  Publisher  giving  com¬ 
plete  resume  of  qualifications  and  ex¬ 
perience. 

MACHINIST  OR  MACHINIST  OPER- 
ATOR  for  High  Speed  Intertype  with 
’ITS.  Open  shop  New  York  City.  Pay 
well  above  union  scale  for  qualified 
man.  J.  N.  Anzel,  Inc.,  611  Broadway, 

New  York  12,  N.  Y. _ 

MACHINIST  wanted  by  12,000  circula¬ 
tion  daily.  Job  would  consist  of  main¬ 
taining  and  repairing  3  ’ITS  plus  8 
hand  operated  machines :  Linotype  and 
Intertype  plus  Elrod  and  Ludlow.  Good  i 
scale  and  working  conditions.  Apply 
to  W.  J.  Kemble,  Union-Sun  &  Jour-  I 
nal,  Lockport,  New  York. 

WANTHD~ IMMEDIA’TELY^a^hinist  ' 
with  Teletype  experience,  40  hour, 
$108.00  Day  work.  Insurance  hospital¬ 
isation,  sick  benefits,  3  weeks  vaca-  ' 
tion  after  5  years,  union  or  eligible.  ; 
Write  819-9th  St.,  or  Phone  Mr.  CraU 
at  Bidison  7-7611,  Daily  Dispatch,  New  . 
Kensington,  Pennsylvania.  i 


OPENINGS  FOR  UNOTYPE  opera- 
!  tors  and  compositors.  Open  shop  New 
I  York  State  daily.  Chart  Area  2.  Box 
'  1926,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

;  WANTED  TmMEDIA’TELY— Floorman 
(  for  daily — 40  hours,  $2.60  Hour,  In- 
^  surance,  hospitalization,  sick  benefits, 

I  3  weeks  vacation  after  6  years,  union 
i  or  eligible.  Write  Mr.  Crail,  319-9th 
I  Street  or  Phone  Edison  7-7611,  Daily 
I  Dispatch,  New  Kensington,  Penna.  | 

I  COMPOSITORS — Must  be  journeymen. 

I  For  expanding  daily  newspaper,  on 
I  night  side.  Open  shop.  Excellent 
I  working  conditions.  Wages  commen¬ 
surate  with  ability.  Chart  Area  2. 

;  A_t^ply  Box  2124.  Editor  &  Publisher.  I 
I  NEWSPAPER  PRIN’TER  wanted  to 
1  print  Brooklyn  weekly  on  partnership 
I  or  percentage  basis.  Box  2102,  Editor 

&  Publisher. _ _ 

PRINTER — foreman  or  assistant  su- 
!  perintendent  for  daily  newspaper,  must 
i  be  all  around  capable  newspaper 
!  printer.  Open  Shop.  Apply  Box  2123,  ; 
'  Editor_&  Publisher.  Chart  Area  2.  j 
I  TELETYPE  SETTER  operator  to  j 
I  monitor  maintain  two  teletype  setter  I 
I  comets,  attractive  location  and  oppor-  | 
I  tunity  with  growing  evening  paper, 
j  Operating  experience  desirable.  Su^ 
mit  details  in  confidence  to  David 
I  Durwood,  Valley  News,  West  Lebanon, 
j  New  Hampshire. 

’fTS  PERFORATOR  Operator.  Chart 
Area  2  daily.  Minimum  360  lines, 
$2,934  scale.  Union.  37  hours  day 
I  side.  Permanent  for  competent  opera¬ 
tor.  Give  Background.  Box  2161, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


I  _ Photography _ 

I  NEWSPAPER  IN  SECOND  LARGEST 
j  Southern  City  wants  part  time  photog-  | 
;  rapher.  Must  know  how  to  develop  I 
!  as  well  as  get  good  feature  and  spot  | 
'  news  pictures.  Will  help  right  man  ; 

in  setting  up  studio.  This  job  will  I 
j  give  guarantee  of  $150  to  $226  monthly,  I 
I  but  is  opportunity  for  ambitious  young 
j  man  to  build  lucrative  commercial 
i  business  in  great  community.  Write: 

I  Box  2127,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Promotion — Public  Relations 


Newspaper  Promotion 
Writer-Executive 

LEADING  metropolitan  newspaper  in 
chart  area  12  has  opening  for  staff 
assistant  to  promotion  director.  Salary 
'  range  to  $10,000  depending  on  experi- 
I  ence  and  ability.  Successful  applicant 
must  be  highly  creative,  personable, 
strongly  sales  minded,  with  proven 
record  of  accomplishment.  Classified 
promotion  experience  desirable  but  not 
necessary.  Newspaper  is  Number  One 
in  the  nation,  offers  many  job  benefits. 
All  corresimndence  held  strictly  con¬ 
fidential  F'orward  full  details  includ¬ 
ing  experience,  age,  marital  status 
and  present  salary  range  to  Box  2000, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

AGRICUL'TURAL  PUBLIC  RELA¬ 
TIONS  MAN— To  work  in  New  York 
City  Public  Relations  Department  of 
lea'^ing  national  corporation.  Agri¬ 
cultural  degree  or  farm  background ; 
must  have  desire  and  aptitude  for 
writing  and  editorial  work.  $5,600  to 
$7,600  depending  on  experience.  Box 
21^,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

PUBLIC  RELATIONS  ASSISTANT  — 
Westport  Connecticut,  competent 
writer,  understanding  of  publicity  me¬ 
dia,  initiative,  car.  Excellent  oppor¬ 
tunity,  Will  young,  J-Grad.  Box  2156, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 


Salesmen 


SALESMAN  TO  CALL  on  newspaper 
press  rooms  in  central  states.  In 
reply  please  state  experience  if  any, 
qualifications  and  salary  expected.  Box 
2145,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


_ Various  Departments 

NEW  ENGLAND  WEEKLIES  are 
ripe  field  for  pros  and  J-grads  in 
edit,  advertising  lino  and  back-shop 
phases.  Send  full  info  and  keep  con¬ 
tact  with  N.  E.  Weekly  Press  Associa¬ 
tion,  84  Exeter  St.,  Boston  16,  Mass. 


MORE  POWER  FOR  CLASSIFIED 
SALESMEN  AT  A  SAVING! 

Ability  to  sell  more  linage  and  sign 
up  more  contracts  .  .  .  New  pride 

and  happiness  in  their  work — these 
are  benefits  enrollees  from  over  200 
daily  papers  report  they’ve  gained 
from  the  Howard  Parish  Course  In 
Classified  Advertising. 

You  get  individualized  attention  in 
this  20-lesson  correspondence  course. 
It  explains  tested  sales,  servicing  and 
copywriting  techniques  that  pay  off 
in  easy-to-follow  style. 

Effective  June  1  fee  for  this  success- 
building  Course  goes  to  $66.  Take  ad¬ 
vantage  of  current  rate  of  only  $60. 
Rush  your  application,  with  initial 
$12.60  payment,  to  apply  to  total  fee. 

HOWARD  PARISH 

School  of  Classified  Advertising 
A  division  of  Howard  Parish 
Associates.  Tested  Want  Ad 
Selling  Plans 

2900  NW  79th  Street,  Miami  47,  Florida 


Linotype  School 


OHIO  LINOTYPE  SCHOOL 
Logan,  Ohio 

Linotype,  Intertype  Instruction 
Free  Information 


WRITERS  SERVICES 


Manuscripts 


MANUSCRIPTS  WANTED  of  booklet 
length — 1500  to  3000  words — by  booklet 
publisher.  Write  for  information.  Box 
88,  Clayton-St.  Louis  5,  Missouri. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 


Administrative 


BUSINESS  MANAGER— Has  success¬ 
ful  story  to  tell.  Seeking  connection 
with  shrqwd  publisher  wanting  top 
man.  Country  trained,  tough  com¬ 
petitive  market.  Potential  general 
manager.  Age  88,  top  references, 
medium  salary.  Box  1907,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 


SOMEWHERE 
THERE  is  a  publisher  needing  the 
services  of  a  first  class  Business  Mana¬ 
ger.  26  years  of  successful  newspaper 
experience.  A  man  still  young  in 
years  (45)  who  is  seeking  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  where  results  will  bring  ad¬ 
vancement,  Presently  employed.  Avail¬ 
able  short  notice.  Box  2061,  Eiditor  & 
Publisher. 


PRODUCTION  SUPERVISOR,  «. 
Good  background  of  experience  sad 
personal  qualifications.  Now  employaj 
as  mechanical  sui>erintendent  of  d^|y 
averaging  17  pages.  Need  opportunity 
for  expansion.  Box  1961,  ^tor  i 
Publisher.  _ 


AUDITOR-Offlce  Manager  with  11 
years  experience  on  daily  of  22,0M, 
now  employed,  desires  position  with 
progressive  paper.  Accounting  end 
systems,  personnel  work,  purchasint. 
some  advertising,  credit  and  collectimi. 
Write  Box  2034,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

JUST  SOLD  LARGE  semi-weekly.  | 
years  experience  as  owner-manager  of 
large  and  small  weeklies  and  semk. 
Consistent  record  of  building  profitable, 
prize  winning  newspapers.  Age  41. 
Box  2036,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

I  ADVERTISING  DIRECTOR:  Will  take 
j  complete  charge,  and  through  dynamic 
I  leadership,  will  “roll  in  the  business." 

'  Experience  in  both  metropolitan  and 
weekly  fields,  with  insight  into  in. 
stitutional  and  promotional  advertisint 
.  .  .  backed  by  solid  merchandisins 
methods.  Family  man,  age  35.  Hini- 
mum  salary  considered  $10,000.00 
21 06,  Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

ATTENTION  PUBLISHER— with  Rs- 
dio-TV  or  Television  problems  —  not 
Radio  alone.  Offering  20  years  experi¬ 
ence  including  management  and  sales 
I  management  of  newspaper  owned  ra- 
I  dio;  national  television  network  (New 
York)  as  account  executive,  market 
research  and  station  relations;  Ns- 
I  tional  Representative  (Chicago)  and 
j  Sales  direction  of  National  program 
production  firm.  This  sound  back- 
I  ground  available  to  a  good  property  in 
i  an  important  market  where  the  ob- 
'  jective  is  long-range.  Have  the  under- 
I  standing  and  experience  necessary  to 
I  adjust  to  your  policies  and  fit  into 
I  your  organization.  Opportunity  (or 
development  and  security  prime  factors. 
Will  consider  any  chart  area.  Am 
46  years  old,  good  health,  sober,  Cat^ 
lie,  married  and  have  young  son.  Would 
like  to  discuss  your  management  or 
salesmanagement  problems.  Reply  Box 
2103,  Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

I  EXPERIENCED  YOUNG  NEWS¬ 
PAPER  advertising  manager  seek.' 
managementship,  partnership  or  owner¬ 
ship  of  small  growing  weekly.  Chart 
Area  8.  7,  6 — ^that  order.  Box  2121, 
I  Editor  A  Publisher. 


'  NEWSPAPER  MANAGEMENT  is 
leadership  to  create  the  will  to  work; 
to  increase  sales  on  broadest  possible 
ad  base,  display  and  classified ;  to  im¬ 
prove  constantly  the  news  product 
for  publio  loyalty  and  resp^;  to 
eliminate  wastefulness  in  all  forms. 
If  you  own  a  pai>er  and  want  this 
kind  of  publisher  or  general  manager, 
experienced  in  medium  and  large 
dailies,  write  Box  2134,  Editor  t 
Publisher. 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER'S  CHART  AREA 


Use  CHART  AREA  Number  in  Ad  copy  for  showing 
LOCATION  without  IDENTIFICATION 
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EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  for  May  19,  1956 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 


Circulation 


CIRCULATION  MANAGER,  16  years 
experience.  Can  produce  results  by 
inereasinK  circulation  and  reducinK 
expenses.  Younv.  araressive  family 
man.  Proven  record.  Will  furnish 
resume  of  experience  and  references 
on  request.  South  or  Southeast  pre- 
ferred.  2031,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

CIRCULATION  MANAGER  12,000 
ABC  daily  with  excellent  reason  for 
wsntintr  to  relocate.  7  years  in  present 
position.  1  year  District  Manaser. 
Metropolitan.  StronK  on  carrier  or- 
fsnixation  and  promotion.  Industrious, 
cost  conscious.  Ase  84,  family  man. 
Available  in  6  to  10  weeks.  Prefer 
Box  2009,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

DAILY  AGENCY  WANTED.  Experi¬ 
enced  all  phases  daily  circulation  work, 
7  years  district  manaprer  on  nuetropoli- 
tsn,  over  7  as  circulation  manaicer  of 
mominar  and  eveninpr  ABC  27,000  now 
manaKing  westcoast  aicency  of  2800. 
it,  sober,  reliable,  references.  Good 
increase  record.  Box  2004,  Editor  A 
Publisher. _ _ 

DISTRICT  MANAGER  80.  Ten  years 
experience  on  metropolitan  newspapers. 
Se^  position  as  Circulation  Manaxer 
on  small  paper  or  city  circulator  on 
larger  paper.  Will  consider  district 
managers  job  with  opportunity  for 
rapid  advancement.  Chart  Area  10, 
11,  or  12.  Box  2122,  Editor  A  Pub- 
lisher. 


Classified  Advertising 

CLASSIFIED  MANAGER  —  Age  60, 
with  26  years  experience.  Classified 
and  Display.  Recognized  top  producer. 
Available  now.  Excellent  references. 
Box  1842,  Ekiitor  A  Publisher. 


Display  Advertising 


MR.  REVENUE¬ 
CONSCIOUS  PUBUSHER 
Head  your  advertising  staff  with  a 
working  manager-director  who  is  qual¬ 
ified  by  successful  experience  and  out¬ 
standing  linage  records.  Now  eeeking 
change,  10-20,000  class  that  offers 
greater  opportunity  and  challenge. 
Chart  areas  10,  11,  12.  Industrious, 
solid  family  man.  Available  reasonable 
notice.  Box  2029,  ^itor  A  Publisher. 


ADVERTISING  SALESMAN,  16  years 
experience.  Prefer  weekly  or  small 
daily.  Top  reference.  Salary  up  to 
rou.  B.  P.  Hollingsworth,  c/o  Head 
Hotel,  Prescott,  A rixona. _ 


ILLINOIS  —  INDIANA  —  Young  ( 31 ) 
daily  ad  manager  desires  similar  posi¬ 
tion  on  daily  in  above  states.  Family, 
J.  school.  No  miracle  man,  but  if 
you  want  a  manager  who  will  work  in 
the  best  interests  of  your  paper, 
write  now.  Box  2128,  Editor  A  Pub- 
lis^r. 


■TXL  OFFER  YOU  8  years  of  ex¬ 
perience  on  the  Mansfield  News-Jour¬ 
nal,  which  includes  handling  classified, 
national  and  display  advertising  de¬ 
partments.  In  addition,  you’ll  get 
loyahy,  ambition  and  dependability, 
cultivated  from  41  years  of  go<^ 
living.  I'm  looking  for  an  oppor¬ 
tunity,  not  a  job,  preferably  on  a 
•mall  daily.  What  have  you  to  offer? 
R.  E.  Postlethwaite,  65  Bethel  Lane. 
Mansfield,  Ohio.  Phone  4807-0." 


trade  magazine  PRODUCTION 
manager — 16  years’  in  publishing, 
printing  and  advertising.  Produced 
ijde,  saddle  and  patent  bound.  Have 
chMg^  size  and  changed  printers. 
Editorial  layout  and  type  spec  to  paste 
up  and  color  imposition.  Ad  plate 
t^ic.  billing  (short  rate  and  re- 
hate).  Send  for  resume  to  Box  2158, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 


Editorial 


COMPETENT  Newspaper  men  and 
•omen  available  for  all  parts  of  the 
wuntry,  carefully  screened  by  Dan 
Cordon,  a  veteran  newsman.  We  are 
the  only  private  employment  agency 
■u  the  East  with  a  special  desk  to  fill 
“fwapaper  jobs  AT  NO  COST  TO 
employer.  Write  Dan  Gordon,  Mid- 
Town  Personnel  Agency,  130  W.  42 
St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 

Editorial 

NEWS  EDITOR.  12,000  Midwest  daily, 
seeks  similar  or  related  job  with  larger 
paper.  J-Grad,  8Vi  years  exparienea. 
28,  married,  vet.  Prefer  Chart  Areas 
2.  6.  7,  8,  11  or  12.  Box  1827,  Editor 
A  Publisher. 

(HTY  EDITOR,  6  years  experience, 
seeks  job  on  daily,  weekly ;  knows 
make-up.photography.  Chart  Areas  1, 
2.  Box  1940,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

COPYREADER — Top  Journalism  grad, 

7  years  copy,  makeup,  wire,  some 
managerial,  small  papers.  Want  desk 
work  on  60,000-up  daily.  Box  1944, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 

EDITORIAL  ASSISTANT  wishes  to 
locate  in  New  York  or  area.  Experi¬ 
enced.  Write  Box  1962,  Ekiitor  A 
Publisher. 

EXPERIENCED  newsman  midwest 
seeks  spot  California.  Ten  years  re¬ 
porter,  rewrite,  copy,  telegraph,  small 
dailies.  Married.  89,  employed  60,000 
daily.  Need  $400.  References.  Box 
1942,  Ekiitor  A  Publisher. 

FARM  EDITOR  and  author  of  na¬ 
tional  column  wants  to  move  from 
smaller  morning  daily  to  larger  metro¬ 
politan  paper.  Here’s  your  opportunity 
to  put  on  a  man  with  actual  farm 
and  ranch  experience.  Widely  traveled. 
Exceptional  background  in  writing, 
radio  and  television.  Write  Box  1941, 
Ekiitor  A  Publisher. 

FORMER  NEWSMAN,  80,  wanU  op¬ 
portunity  to  combine  his  thorough 
professional  experience  in  political  and 
economic  research  with  career  in  news 
reporting.  Box  1968,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

FREE  LANCE  Writer.  BriUsh,  two 
years  American  experience  Newsweek, 
Saturday  Review,  U.P..  returning  to 
London.  Will  undertake  news/feature 
stringer  work  in  Europe.  Box  1949, 
Ekiitor  A  Publisher. 

JOURNALISM  BEGINNERS— We  have 
many  journalism  grads  seeking  con¬ 
nections  in  June.  Also  have  journal¬ 
ism  juniors  seeking  jobs  at  minimum 
wages.  Birch  Personnel.  59  Madison 
St..  Oieago  2,  Illinois. 

LONE  STAR  STATE  bound  I  Reporter- 
photographer,  editing,  production  ex¬ 
perience  on  way  home  for  goodi  Write 
Box  1964,  Ekiitor  A  Publisher. 
MANAGING  EDITOR  OR  SPORTS 
EDITOR — Solid  newspaper  background, 
presently  located  on  large  Mid  West 
daily.  Box  1910.  Editor  A  Publisher. 

REUABLE,  RESPONSIBLE  copy- 
reader.  8  years  exiterience.  Seeks 
spot  on  metropolitan  daily.  Box  1909, 
Ekiitor  A  Publisher. 

REPORTER-PHOTOGRAHER.  gal  Fri¬ 
day  in  everything  writing-wise,  avail¬ 
able  in  New  York  area.  EIxperienee 
publicity,  promotion,  newspapers.  Her 
paper  is  being  sold.  Write  ^x  1961, 
Fditor  A  Publisher. 

WEEKLY  EDITOR  1  year,  89,  prize 
winning  J-Grad,  wants  any  job  West 
(k>ast  or  South  Florida.  Box  1911, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 

ABLE  desk  man  available ;  12  years  in 
key  jobs  world-famous  daily ;  last  4 
(and  at  present)  managing  editor 
metropolitan  rat-race.  Mature  copy 
editor,  good  habits,  in  Who’s  Who. 
Box  2023,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

EXPERIENCED,  draft-proof  reporter 
wants  science  writing  job  on  daily, 
trade  publication  or  industrial  Public 
Relations  spot.  Box  2032,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 

EXPERIENCED  Journalism  Professor 
desires  to  report  or  edit  this  summer. 
Prefer  middle  or  Far  West.  Box  2038, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 

NEWSMAN — Twelve  years  rewrite, 
police,  courts,  features  on  Midwest 
dailies.  Family  man,  86,  seeks  move 
to  metropolitan  paper  or  public  rela¬ 
tions  si>ot.  Box  2089,  Editor  A 

Publisher. _ 

NINE  YEARS  experience  writing 
prize  winning  editorials,  plus  news, 
advertising  and  management  experi¬ 
ence.  Former  economics  professor.  41, 
conservative.  Just  sold  large  semi¬ 
weekly.  Box  2086,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


editor  ac  PUBLISHER  for  May  19,  1956 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 


Editorial 


PROOFREADER:  Experienced  knowl¬ 
edge  printers’  symbols.  Temporary  or 
part  time.  New  York  Area.  Your 
place  or  mine.  Box  2024,  Editor  A 
Publisher. _ 

RECENTLY  DISCHARGED  VET 
BA-J  24,  seeks  WORK  reporting.  Ex¬ 
perience:  college  paper,  sports  editor 
and  columnist  prize  winning  army 
paper  V  Corps  Guardian.  Norman 
Solon,  106  Pinehurst  Ave.  N.  Y.  C., 
N  Y.  WA  3-3356. _  _ 


REPORTER-COLUMNIST  wants  edi¬ 
torial  page  job  anywhere.  Box  2008, 
Editor  A  Publisher. _ 


TOP  RUNG  political,  labor,  sports 
writer :  crack  reporter,  college  grad, 
84.  Now  working  small  daily — want 
city  upwards  of  100,000.  Box  2030, 
Editor  A  Publisher^ _ 


VACATION  RELIEF  as  reporter, 
copyreader,  editor.  Experienced.  Avail¬ 
able  6-8  weeks  starting  June  15.  Pre¬ 
fer  (jhart  Areas  1,2,8.  Jack  Stark, 
PO  Box  1992,  Tulsa,  Oklahoma. 


WANT  TO  WRITE  EDITORIALS 
for  independent  daily 
Samples,  erudite,  reliable.  25. 

Box  2011,  Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

ASSISTANT  HOUSE  MAGAZINE 
EDITOR  and  Public  Relations. 

B.S.  ’58,  24,  Single,  Veteran,  Editor 
Prize-winning  Service  Magazine.  Ex¬ 
perienced  Reporter-Photographer.  Box 

2140,  Editor  A  Publis^r^_ _  _ 

CITY  HALL,  court  house  reporter  4*/b 
years.  Also  schools  politics  features 
rewrite  camera.  Midwest  metropolitan 
daily  now.  Family.  Box  2129,  Editor 

A  Publisher.  _ _ _ 

DESK-REWRITE  13  years,  top  dailies. 
MA.  Now  employed.  East.  Box  2119, 
Editor  A  Publisher. _ _ 

ENTERTAINMENT  WRITER.  3  years’ 
experience  metropolitan  daily.  Night 
club  comment,  personality  features, 
simrts,  book  reviewing,  ^itorial  re¬ 
search.  26,  veteran,  single,  travel  any¬ 
where.  Publicity,  magazine  work. 
Available  June  11.  Box  2112,  Editor 
A  Publisher. _ _ 

EXPERIENCED  NEWSMAN,  around 
the  world  in  56-58,  will  undertake 
free  lance  news/feature  articles  or 
syndicated  column  on  trip  or  world 
events  seen  and  heard.  Box  2117, 

Editor  A  Publisher. _  _  _ 

HAVE  TYPEWRITER.  WILL 
TRAVEL:  Travel  Editor  with  contacts 
from  11  years  coverage  with  major 
newspaper  open  for  position  with 
newspaper  or  in  public  relations. 
Ed  Clarke.  21353  W.  Lake  Road. 
Rocky  River  16,  Ohio. _ _ 

NOW  TOP  local  reporter  live  daily ; 
linguist ;  17  years  experience  U.S., 

overseas,  ready  for  larger  paper,  edi¬ 
torial  writing,  magazine  staff.  Con¬ 
sider  public  relations  or  overseas 
position.  Box  1814,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


REPORTER,  4  years  experience,  city 
hall,  labor,  schools,  police.  Prize¬ 
winning  features.  College  grad,  self¬ 
starter,  25,  single,  draft-free,  not  a 
drifter.  Box  2136,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

REPORTER  —  Ten  years  experience. 
Good  worker.  Don’t  drink.  Currently 
located  in  Middle  west.  Go  anywhere. 
Box  2150,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


REPORTER  with  experience  on  top 
Connecticut  daily,  seeks  desk  job.  Box 
2104,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

TOP  REWRITE  MAN 
available 

_Bc«  2149,  Editor  A  Publisher. 
WIRE  EDITOR  big  daily  wants  job 
with  future.  Fast  heads,  top  makeup. 
Prefer  Chart  Areas  11,  12.  Box  2132, 
Editor  A  Publisher.  _ _ _ 

YOUNG  experienced  editor  seeks 
medium-sized  Southeast  or  Southwest 
pai>er  or  magazine  desiring  ability, 
hard  work  and  responsibility-mind^ 
executive.  Editorial  prize-winner,  best 
references,  high-type  person,  civic- 
minded.  Box  2118.  Editor  A  Publisher. 


COPYREADER,  woman,  20  years  ex¬ 
perience,  permanent  job  only.  Box 
2157,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 
Editorial 


STATES-RIGHTS  Southerner,  now 
with  large  Northern  metropolitan  daily, 
wants  to  work  for  Southern  news¬ 
paper  under  States-rights  ownership. 
I  am  experienced  and  competent  in 
all  phases  of  daily  news  and  editorial 
operations,  including  wide  general  ex¬ 
perience  as  copy  editor,  make-up  man, 
rewrite  man,  editorial  writer,  colum¬ 
nist,  reporter,  plus  several  years  as 
executive  directing  a  large  news  staff. 
I  am  under  40  and  now  making 
$16,000  a  year.  Willing  to  take  a 
reasonable  cut  in  earnings,  if  necessary, 
for  the  right  si>ot  on  the  right  kind 
of  Southern  newspaper.  Reply  to  Box 
2155,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


SUMMER  JOB.  Journalism  major, 
end  3rd  year  University  of  Pennsyl¬ 
vania,  associate  sports  editor  of  school 
paper.  Consider  any-anywhere.  Avail¬ 
able  June  11,  Box  2146,  Editor  A 
Publisher. _  _ 


YOUNG  NEWSMAN  wants  job  on 
daily.  B.  A.,  draft-exempt,  excellent 
references.  Box  2159,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


Mechanical 


MECHANICAL  SUPERINTENDENT 
or  assistant,  evening  daily  newspaper. 
Wide  composing  room  experience.  Clood 
education.  Know  how  to  work  and 
get  along  with  men.  Understand  value 
of  coordination  between  departments. 
Fine  references.  Box  2135,  Editor  A 

Publisher.  _ _  _  _  _ 

WEB  PRE^^ANT^rmarri^.  family, 
day  work  preferably  in  small  or 
m^ium  shop.  Single  and  double  width 
experience,  color  and  combination. 
Box  2106,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


Photography 


PHOTOGRAPHER— Versatile,  special¬ 
ising  in  news  and  features ;  10  years 
experience,  married,  desires  position 
on  progressive  small  or  medium  daily. 
Box  2028,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


Promotion — Public  Relations 


NEWSMAN  10  years  experience  beats, 
copy,  news  editor,  small-town  medium 
dailies  seeks  public  relations  post  West 
Coast.  Married,  employed,  references. 
Box  1943,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


NEWSPAPERMAN  6  years  <4  present 
job)  ready  to  make  permanent  change 
to  public  relations.  Writing  si)ecialty 
is  developing  human  interest  approach 
to  any  material.  Wide  background  in¬ 
cludes  organizing  coverage  for  and 
promoting  new  newspaper.  Past  work 
essentially  on  self-assignment  basis. 
Cooperative,  able  to  remain  in  back¬ 
ground  or  foreground.  Adaptable  to 
city  or  small  town.  Age  80,  married, 
children,  college.  Home  already  sold. 
Want  substantial  opportunity,  prefer 
South.  Box  1947,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


PUBLICITY  gal  with  plenty  experi¬ 
ence.  In  New  York  area.  Box  1968, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 


EUllTOR  SEEKS  part  time  publicity 
I  job  in  New  York-New  Jersey.  Box 
2027,  Editor  A  Ihiblisher. _ _ 

i  REPORTER  FOR  EASTERN  and  New 
I  York  City  daily  for  30  months  seeks 
I  job  as  news  release  writer  in  NI^ 
!  public  relations.  J-grad.  23.  4-F, 

'  Photo  exiwrience.  Write  Box  2046, 
I  Editor  A  Publisher. _ _ 


I  VERSATILE  WRITER 

NEW  YORK  TIMES  Magazine  and 
.  Sunday  sections  featured  more  than  a 
I  dozen  of  my  articles.  Skilled  in  news¬ 
paper  reporting — trade  journal  wriU 
ing,  editing,  production— creating  prise 
annual  reports,  booklets,  releases  as 
public  relations  writer.  Columbia  Jour¬ 
nalism  graduate.  Age:  35.  Box  2046, 

Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

EXPERIENCED  midwest  daily  editor 
seeks  public  relations  or  J-School 
teaching.  Chester  Krause,  713  Cardinal, 

!  Jefferson  City,  Missouri. 
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Shop  Talk  at  Thirty 


By  Robert  U.  Brown 

IT  SEEMS  to  us  that  news 
of  the  development  of  a  video  ; 
tape  recorder  last  month  was  i 
met  with  the  proper  gasps  of  i 
amazement  and  appreciation  in 
the  broadcasting  industry  but 
its  possible  significance  has  es¬ 
caped  most  newspaper  people. 

It  is  believed  that  it  will  have 
greater  impact  on  broadcasting 
than  did  the  introduction  of  the 
audio  tape  several  years  ago 
on  which  only  sound  was  re¬ 
corded.  We  believe  it  may  also 
have  a  great  impact  on  news¬ 
paper  techniques  and  it  is  pos¬ 
sible  that  some  version  of  the 
same  process  might  eventually 
be  utilized  by  newspapers  in 
the  photographic  end. 

*  *  * 

IN  BRIEF,  the  video  tape  re¬ 
corder  developed  by  the  Am- 
pex  Corp.  of  Redwood  City, 
Calif.,  will  replace  the  kinescope 
which  is  on  film,  and  is  sup¬ 
posed  to  have  better  quality. 
Even  though  a  TV  camera  is 
needed  to  take  a  picture,  the 
tape  can  be  played  back  im¬ 
mediately.  There  is  no  costly 
delay  for  developing  film. 

Right  now,  we  understand, 
this  device  is  rather  expensive 
— $50,000  to  $75,000  each.  But 
you  can  bet  that  the  price  will 
come  down  while  at  the  same 
time  American  inventiveness 
will  enlarge  its  application  and 
reduce  its  complexity. 

Even  in  its  present  form  re¬ 
quiring  use  of  a  TV  camera,  it 
will  enable  television  stations  to 
put  newsreel  pictures  on  the 
air  immediately.  Whether  it  be 
local  or  network  picture  cover¬ 
age,  the  necessity  for  complica¬ 
ted  and  costly  remote  equip¬ 
ment  with  wire  or  broadcast 
relay  is  eliminated.  The  tape 
can  be  recorded  on  the  spot, 
rushed  back  to  the  TV  station 
and  put  on  the  air  immediately. 

No  fuss,  no  developing  time, 
no  delay! 

What  about  the  newspaper 
photographer  who  may  be  cov¬ 
ering  the  same  sports  event  or 
disaster,  etc?  He  can  be  back 
in  his  newspaper  plant  as  fast 
as  the  TV  crew  can  get  back  to 
theirs,  but  there  the  similarity 
will  disappear.  The  newspaper 
pictures  will  have  to  be  de¬ 
veloped,  engraved,  matted  and 
printed — while  television  pic¬ 
tures  will  be  appearing  in  the 
meantime. 

*  *  * 

WILL  this  development — 
which  won’t  come  overnight, 
naturally —  mean  the  disappear¬ 
ance  of  the  newspaper  picture? 


We  don’t  think  so.  It  may  bring 
a  change  in  the  type  of  pictures 
newspapers  use — perhaps  en¬ 
courage  the  use  of  well-edited 
sequence  photos.  It  may  speed 
further  improvement  in  the 
self-developing  camera  to  meet 
such  a  demand.  It  might  even 
bring  some  adaptation  of  the 
video  tape  technique  to  newspa¬ 
per  use.  Who  knows? 

This  could  be  a  very  crucial 
development  in  the  gigantic 
competitive  battle  between  tele¬ 
vision  and  newspapers.  Video 
tape  could  bring  sizeable  sav¬ 
ings  in  costs  to  station  opera¬ 
tors.  If  so,  it  might  be  re¬ 
flected  in  lowered  time  charges 
to  advertisers. 

At  the  same  time,  newspa¬ 
pers  will  then  be  in  an  unhappy 
position  competitively.  Their 
cost  to  the  advertiser  will  have 
remained  steady,  perhaps  ris¬ 
ing,  while  that  of  a  competitor 
was  being  reduced.  Whether 
this  will  speed  the  change-over 
in  printing  techniques  to  adop¬ 
tion  of  electronic  methods  re¬ 
mains  to  be  seen.  There  are 
promising  innovations  awaiting 
newspaper  use  which  are  in 
danger  of  being  blocked  for  a 
long  time  by  a  combination  of 
publisher  lethargy  and  union 
opposition. 

*  ♦  ♦ 

WE  DON’T  know  the  answers 
to  these  questions.  No  one 
knows  how  soon  video  tape  re¬ 
corders  will  be  in  general  use 
or  in  what  direction  that  might 
develop. 

But  we  do  think  the  best 
newspaper  brains  available 
should  be  alert  to  the  possibili¬ 
ties  and  the  dangers  hidden  in 
this  new  development.  The 
newspaper  industry  is  still  us¬ 
ing  the  basic  techniques  and 
methods  it  has  been  using  for 
more  than  50  years,  and  no 
other  industry  of  its  size  can 
make  that  statement.  Some¬ 
thing  has  to  give  somewhere 
along  the  line. 


INS-INP  for  Egypt 

Inauguration  of  daily  radio 
teleprinter  and  radiophoto  seiw- 
ice  from  New  York  to  Egypt’s 
Dar  El  Goumhouria  newspaper 
group  was  announced  this  week 
by  International  News  Service 
and  International  News  Photos. 
Eight  newspapers  and  a  weekly 
news  magazine  will  utilize  the 
INS-INP  services. 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  CALENDAR 

May  21-25— Farrar  Seminar  on  Newspaper  Design,  Biltmore  Hotel, 
New  York,  N.  Y. 

May  23-28 — International  Federation  of  Newspaper  Publishers 
and  Editors  (FIEJ)  ninth  congress,  Berlin. 

May  25-25— Interstate  Advertising  Managers  Association  meet¬ 
ing,  Shenango  Inn,  Sharon,  Pa. 

May  26 — Canadian  Press,  Ontario  regional  meeting.  Queen's 
Hotel,  Stratford,  Ont. 

May  29-31— International  Press  Institute,  fifth  general  assembly, 
Zurich,  Switzerland. 

June  2— Canadian  Press,  East  Regional  meeting.  Nova  Scotian 
Hotel,  Halifax,  N.  S. 

June  2 — Michigan  Associated  Press  Editorial  Association,  annual 
meeting,  Otsego  Ski  Club,  Hidden  Valley,  Gaylord,  Mich. 

June  4— American  Association  of  Newspaper  Representatives, 
annual  membership  meeting,  Sheraton  Hotel,  Chicago. 

June  5-7 — Southern  Newspaper  Publishers  Association  Mechani¬ 
cal  Conference  (Western  Division)  jointly  with  American  News¬ 
paper  Publishers  Association  Conference,  Statler-Hilton  and  Baker 
Hotel,  Dallas,  Texas. 

June  7-9 — National  Editorial  Association,  annual  convention.  Brown 
Hotel,  Louisville,  Ky. 

June  7-9— National  Editorial  Association,  71st  annual  conventioa. 
Brown  Hotel,  Louisville,  Ky. 

June  7-9 — Mississippi  Press  Association,  annual  convention,  Buena 
Vista  Hotel,  Biloxi,  Miss. 

June  7-10 — West  Virginia  Press  Association,  summer  outing, 
Oglebay  Park,  Wheeling,  W,  Va. 

June  8 — Canadian  Press,  Central  regional  meeting,  Windsor  Ho¬ 
tel,  Montreal. 

June  9 — Canadian  Press,  French-language  meeting.  New  Sher¬ 
brooke  Hotel,  Sherbrooke,  Que. 

June  8-10— Wyoming  Press  Association,  summer  meeting,  Cody, 
Wyo. 

June  15-16 — ^Arkansas  Press  Association,  meeting,  Fayetteville, 
Ark. 

June  15-16— New  Mexico  Press  Association,  annual  summer  con¬ 
vention,  Silver  City,  N.  Mex. 

June  15-16— Oklahoma  Press  Association,  Spring  meeting.  Lake 
Murray  Lodge,  Ardmore,  Okla. 

June  15-16— Florida  Press  Association  and  Florida  Dally  News¬ 
paper  Association,  Summer  meeting,  Nassau,  Bahamas. 

June  15-17— Oregon  Newspaper  Publishers  Association,  convention. 
Bend,  Oregon. 

June  17-19 — New  England  Newspaper  Advertising  Executives  As¬ 
sociation,  summer  meeting,  Sebasco  Lodge,  Sebasco  Estates,  Maine, 

June  21-24— Audit  Bureau  of  Circulations,  board  meeting, 
Chantecler,  Ste.  Adele-en-Haut,  Quebec. 

June  22-23 — Connecticut  Editorial  Association,  annual  meeting. 
Banner  Lodge,  Moodus,  Conn. 

June  23 — New  Jersey  Press  Association,  centennial  meeting, 
Essex  and  Sussex  Hotel,  Spring  Lake,  N.  J. 

June  24-28— Association  of  Newspaper  Classified  Advertising 
Managers,  36th  annual  convention.  Long  Beach  Independent, 
Press-Telegram  (Host),  Long  Beach,  Calif. 

June  25 — Canadian  Press,  West  regional  meeting.  Empress  Hotel, 
Victoria,  B.  C. 

June  26-29 — International  Circulation  Managers  Association, 
Spring  meeting.  Empress  Hotel,  Victoria,  B.  C. 

June  27-3(F — Newspaper  Advertising  Executives  Association, 

annual  convention,  Drake  Hotel,  Chicago. 
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Negotiator 
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of  Daily  Newspapers 

1701  K  STREET  N.  W.,  WASHINGTON 
60  EAST  A2ND  STREET,  NEW  YORK 
3B  WACKER  DRIVE.  CHICAGO 
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Only  The  Dependable  Linotype  Comet 

Wins  Praise  Like  This! 


UNMATCHED  SPEED— “We’ve  been  able  to  move  up 
press  time  an  hour  with  our  Comets,”  says  Harold  J. 
Achterling  of  the  Valley  Times.  “They  are  producing 
at  11  lines  per  minute  with  AP  tape,  and  have  given 
us  little  trouble.” 


mo8^ 

machln® 


Harold  J.  Achterling,  Composing  Room  Foreman 
Valley  Times 

North  Hollywood,  California 


■Ve  lik«  Inspection 

very  ee-y- 


MAINTENANCE  TIME  REDUCED -“Comet  features  like 
the  swing  out  keyboard,  the  hinged  front  panel  and 
the  removable  reed  racks  make  the  few  repairs  we’ve 
encountered  very  simple,”  says  William  J.  McDonald, 
of  the  Wilkes-Barre  Publishing  Co. 


William  J.  McDonald,  Superintendent 
Wilkes-Barre  Publishing  Co. 
Wilkes-Barre,  Pennsylvania 


Most  dependable  of  high-speed  machines,  Linotype’s 
Comet  has  won  acclaim  from  coast  to  coast  for  its  un¬ 
matched,  superior  performance. 

Everywhere  publishers,  printers,  machinists  and 
operators  rely  on  their  dependable  Comets  to  meet 
daily  deadlines  mthout  trouble.  And  the  trustworthy 
Comets  prove  their  superiority  by  consistently  speed¬ 
ing  galley  after  galley  of  type  every  day,  every  week, 
every  month  with  an  absolute  and  unrivalled  mini¬ 
mum  of  maintenance. 

The  Comet  just  can’t  be  matched  in  dependability 
and  speed  for  either  manual  or  tape  operation.  See 
for  yourself— write  your  Linotype  Agency  for  the 
realistic  story. 


Mergenthaler  Linotype  Company,  29  Ryerson  Street,  Brooklyn  5,  N.Y. 

Set  le  Llnotirpe  Omma  otid  member*  of  tbe  Spartmi  famUjf 


LINOTYPE  • 


Agen  icias:  Atlanta,  Boston,  Chicago,  Cleveland,  Dallas,  Los  Angeles,  New  York,  San  Francisco.  In  Canada:  Canadian  linotype.  Limited,  Toronto,  Ontario 
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Printed  in  U.  S.  A. 
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RESEARCH 


County  Seat— 
Craighead  County 

71  mll«s  from  Memphis 
Numbor  of  famlllos 


Bffsotivo  buying  Inoomo 

*36,036.000 

Rotall  Miss 

In  fivo  olasolfloatione 


*19,161,000 


Combinsd 
Dally  Circulation 


Another  Plus  Market 
When  you  use 


e  The  top  buying  power  of  thie  bustling,  rapidly  expanding  Arkansas 
city  is  covered  by  CAPS.  Jonesboro,  Arksmsas,  is  another  area  of  con¬ 
centrated  buying  power  within  the  South’s  first  and  the  nation’s  tenth 
wholesale  market  that  is  effectively  penetrated  by  CAPS  circulation. 

Advertisers  get  Memphis— and  more  .  .  .  much  more  .  .  .  when  they 
“put  it  in  CAPS.’’ 


Two  Dailies  and  The  South* s  Greatest  Sunday  Newspaper 


CIMITAH 


iPPEALiS^MEMPHIS 


SCRIPPS-HOWARD  NEWSPAPERS 


NEW  YORK.WorM  TWteramiTIwSun 

CLEVELAND . Prtst 

rinSBUROH . Prttt 

SAN  FRANCISCO . Newt 

INDIANAPOLIS . Timei 


COLUMBUS  . 

CINCINNATI. 

KENTUCKY 

Covington  edition,  Cincinnati  Post 
KNOXVILLE  ....  Newi  Sentinel 


Oanarol  Advartieing  Dagartmant,  2S0  Park  Avanua,  Naw  Yark  City 


DENVER .  .  .  Rocky  Mountain  News 
BIRMINGHAM  ....  Post-Heroid 

MEMPHIS . Press-Scimitar 

MEMPHIS  ...  Commercial  Appeal 

WASHINGTON . Newt 

Chicaga  San  FranelKa  DatraH 


EVANSVILLE . Prett 

HOUSTON . Prett 

FORT  WORTH . Prett 

ALBUQUERQUE  .....  Tribune 

EL  PASO . fferoW-Pott 

andnnati  PhlladaIgMa  DaHae 


